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ARTS, MANUFACTURES, INDUSTRY. 

Colonies of Foreign Artisans — Genuine old Rassian Mannfactnres— 
Mannfactares of the great Russian Landed Proprietors— Manufactu 
ring Villages— The Imperial Manufactures — Gobelins Tapestry — 
Looking Glass Manufantory — Glass Wares for the East — Manufacture 
and CoDSumption of Paper — Works for grinding Precious Stones — 
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— Cloth-dressing — The English Magazine — Wine, Porter, and Beer 
Cellars — Booksellers and Literature. 

We have already remarked that in Russia the dealers 
in all foreign commodities are in general foreigners, 
chiefly Germans and French, and that the trade in the 
productions of the arts and manufactures of the west of 
Europe is a totally distinct and independent branch of 
commerce, Petersburg is, by means of its situation and 
its privileges, almost the only port from which exclu- 
sively all Russia is supplied with jewelry, watches, clo- 
thing, wines, woollens, silks, cottons, &c. \ for the amount 
in these goods imported by Riga, Odessa, Archangel, 
Taganrog, Reval, and other commercial towns, is very 
trifling. Hence prodigious stores of such-like West 
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2 ARTS, MANUFACTURES, INDUSTRY. 

European productions have accumulated in Petersburg, 
and vast magazines been formed: these, again, have 
either founded in the provincial towns branch magazines 
dependent on themselves, or have occasioned such to be 
established. Thus Petersburg is the head-quarters of a 
most remarkable trade in productions of art, carried on 
by foreigners, and extending from town to town to the 
remotest places of the empire, to CharkofF, Woronesch, 
Astrachan, Tobolsk, and Kaluga ; for which they have 
, .founded §l distipcdb little colony in almost every town in 
*Bus»&ia, .estaDltsUikg themselves in general in the main 

^••'Tile^*pnmmiial' cblonies of foreign artists, artisans, 
and dealers in productions of the arts, planted all over 
the empire, that is, throughout one half of Europe and 
one half of Asia, are a phenomenon well worthy of the 
attention of every traveller. By means of the commodi- 
ties in which they deal, these persons acquire peculiar 
consequence and an extensive sphere of action; they 
promote the cause of civilization not merely as trades- 
men, but in many other ways ; they are admitted into 
companies which among us would be deemed far above 
them, and, as mere watchmakers, tailors, jewellers, or 
woollen-drapers, they frequently possess an influence and 
an importance not to be derived from their businesses 
alone. As they all resemble one another in the most 
striking manner, even in the minutest traits and peculia- 
rities ; since not only the different branches of tliis inland 
trade in the productions of the arts are separated in the 
same way, and the shops are every where arranged in 
precisely the same manner ; such and such commodities 
always accompanying such and such others; but the 
same kind of persons are always found with the same 
goods, and these persons are universally of the same 
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nation, have experienced the same fortunes in life, dis- 
play the same virtues, and contract the same vices 
abroad : it may be worth while to collect the observa- 
tions we have made upon this foreign industry in Peters- 
burg, as they will serve at the same time to characterize 
the innumerable colonies in the other parts of the 
empire. 

According to the notion of the common Russian, the 
whole world, that is to say the European world, is divided 
into Nasche-Storona (our side) and Wasche-Storona 
(your side) , under which latter denomination he compre- 
hends the whole of Europe that is not yet Russian.* 
To this non-Russian Europe he likewise gives the appel- 
lation of '* abroad,'^ and in general imagines that every- 
thing there is particularly excellent, the people extremely 
good, nature marveUously beautiful, the productions of 
the arts faultless and perfect ; for thence come those 
Ingstranzi (foreigners), those clever men who can do 
everything so much better than he, who are so genteel 
and so polite, and of whom he has so much to learn. These 
Inostranzi, French, Germans, Swiss, Swedes, Italians— 
who, by the bye, were by no means first seen in Russia 
in the reign of Peter the Great, but for a century before 
his time had been migrating into the empire and settling 
in its cities — were from the first a privileged order from 
their own superiority, though not distinguished by im- 
perial immunities till the time of I wan Wassiliewitsch. 
Most of their privileges, however, were conferred by 
Peter the Great and Catherine ; and, though attempts 
have since been occasionally made to circumscribe them, 
they still enjoy such rights that they may be said ta pos- 

* In this sense a Rassian, speaking to me aboat a professor who was 
a native of Hungary, said : ** You must surely know him ; he comes from 
your side." 

B2 



4 ARTS, MANUFACTURES, INDUSTRY. 

sess all the advantages of subjects, without bearing 
any of their burdens. Without paying taxes, without 
furnishing recruits, without being liable to the restric- 
tions of guilds and companies, they are at liberty to trade 
and work in any town in the empire ; and they can, ac- 
cording to their pleasure and their talents, follow first 
one business and then another. In Russia, in fact, the 
foreigner appears an enviably privileged person in 
comparison with the poor native. Not only private indi- 
viduals, but even the authorities, when they are told, 
" On Inostranez'' (he is a foreigner), deem it incum- 
bent on them to assume a politer demeanour and to 
show a certain respect. *' la Inostranez " (I aifl a 
foreigner), " hat off Russian,'' says the German. '* I 
beg pardon, your honour,'* replies the Russian, raising 
his hand to his hat. An Inostranez strives, of course, 
to secure that significant appellation, that valuable qua- 
lity, as long as possible. Russia, on the other hand, 
endeavours at times to annihilate all the Inostranzi, and 
to incorporate them as subjects. Now and then an order 
is issued that all foreigners in the whole empire, who 
have resided there for such a length of time, shall, with- 
out opposition, take the oath of allegiance ; and many a 
one is filled with alarm. For a shopkeeper or an artisan 
who has not acquired a tschin (rank) by a public office 
of some kind or other, there is no class but that of the 
" kupzi " (dealers), or " meschtschani " (inhabitants of 
towns) in which he can enroll himself, but these are still 
liable to the discipline of the cane, and many other 
annoyances, besides being obliged to furnish recruits ; 
hence they naturally seek to evade the command in every 
possible way. Some, on the appearance of the ordinance, 
go abroad for a time, and return with fresh passports as 
different persons j others contrive to procure these pass- 
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ports in the country itself, or to slip through in some 
other way ; and thus they find means to extend their 
privileges to their children, who, as the children of 
foreigners, are likewise inscribed as Inostranzi. 

An Inostranez, if he is at all comme il/autj that is to 
say, if he is not overburdened with modesty, dresses with 
elegance, plays at cards, is witty in conversation, or 
knows how to cloak stupidity in dignified silence, may 
be sure, throughout all Russia, to be reckoned half and 
half noble, and to be invited into companies, from which 
in any other country his slighted business would often 
exclude him. At the balls of the nobles, and the casinos 
in the interior, it is no uncommon thing to see German 
apothecaries' shopmen standing up to dance ; and, even 
in Petersburg, many a foreign knight of the yard, lead- 
ing out a lady for whom, but a few days before, he mea- 
sured the handsome dress which she has on, with the com- 
pliment that, as it was for her, she should have it a ruble 
per ell below the regular price. It would be unnatural 
if such persons were not to contract a certain pride. 
They fancy themselves people of consequence, drive as 
many horses as the law permits them, attend the public 
promenades, have wine-cellars, with a never-failing 
stock of champagne, give balls, parties where tea and 
punch smoke every evening upon the card-tables, and 
dinners, of which councillors of state disdain not to par- 
take. Their daughters cast sly glances at the epaulets 
of colonels and major-generals, and their sons at the 
younger daughters of landed proprietors and placemen. 
In all the provincial towns, as in Petersburg, the masque- 
rades and carnival balls of the nobility are succeeded by 
the masquerades and the carnival balls of the "fo- 
reigners ;" and, in Petersburg, the great German theatre 
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is chiefly supported by the foreign artists and artisans and 
their families. 

As the Russians are so peculiarly fitted for service, 
and their services can be had for so small a remunera- 
tion, but as, when unguided and independent, they are 
found almost invariably to degenerate, while, on the 
other hand, foreigners think themselves qualified for 
something better than to draw in the same team with 
Russians, and too soon discover their own superiority not 
to assert it, you find in' almost all the manufactories of 
Petersburg, and likewise of the interior, Germans at the 
head 5 but Russians, on the contrary, as subordinate 
workmen, except in all those branches of ancient Rus- 
sian industry connected with the making of articles 
in leather, of national garments, of. wax- tapers and car- 
vings for churches, of furriery, and of the peculiarly 
Russian confectionary and pastry. With the exception 
of these things, which belong for good to the province 
of the Russians, and in which no foreigner ever disturbs 
them, in all other branches of industry foreigners occupy 
the first place. 

In the last century, Russia imported from abroad all 
the manufactures and productions of art of foreign inven- 
tion and workmanship ; but, since the end of it, the imi- 
tation of these productions being facilitated by the extra- 
ordinary cleverness of the common Russian, and the very 
low price paid for his labour, a great number of manufac- 
tures, after the foreign fashion, and some not even known 
before, have been established in the country; and the 
state, for their protection, has adopted more and more 
rigorous prohibitive measures against foreign manufac- 
tures. Some of these undertakings originated with 
foreigners settled here and favoured by the government. 
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others with wealthy native landed proprietors^ and others 
with the crown itself. 

The owners of estates, in particular, availing themselves 
of their vast unemployed capitals in superfluous peasants 
and money, applied them to the establishment of manu- 
factories, which they founded on their own domains, and 
with their own serfs. The richness of their country in 
raw natural productions of all sorts, and the dexterity 
of their vassal peasants, enabled them to erect establish, 
ments of the most various kinds on their estates ; so that 
we now find upon many of them new manufactories of 
glass, porcelain, cloth, hardware, and machinery, con- 
nected with old distilleries, tile-kilns, and tar and saltpetre 
works. Many branches of industry have already become 
naturalized in the villages of the great proprietors to such 
a degree, that hamlets, where formerly nothing but corn 
was grown, are transformed into large manufacturing 
places 5 for the peasants, not content with merely working 
in the manufactories of their lords, began to spin, weave, 
-^forge, grind, and press, on their account, and gradually 
became wealthy manufacturers themselves. The villages 
of the Scheremetiews, celebrated for their iron-works, 
where peasants, by the making of cutlery, have raised 
themselves to millionaires, are not the only instances of 
this kind. All the markets and fairs of the interior of 
Russia are filled with the paper and the iron wares, the 
cups and saucers, and the teapots of the Scheremetiews, 
the DemidoflFs, the Jakowlews, the Karpzows, and others. 
Their serfs come with them to the market, and bargain in 
the illustrious names of their masters. The goods pro- 
duced by these manufactories are in general of inferior 
quality, though exact imitations of foreign ware, especially 
in showiness of exterior, in spite of which, however, the 
connoisseur discovers them at the first glance to be Russo- 
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European goods, and a complete failure, totally differing 
from the Russo-Oriental productions, many of which are 
of such excellence as could not be attained any where but 
in Russia. 

These influential, aristocratic manufacturers are in 
many respects a great obstacle to the improvement of 
manufactures, by interfering with petty but skilful ope- 
ratives, who are absolutely cut off from many branches 
of industry by the monopolies of privileged grandees. In 
Russia, which has a superabundance of raw productions, 
but is deficient in the means of working them up, the 
manufacturing nobles have called forth the rigid ordi- 
nances and the high duties against foreign goods ; and, 
as they have not only a natural preponderance from their 
position, but likewise frequently associate for the purpose 
of carrying on some branch of industry, for which they 
contrive to obtain a monopoly from their government, they 
prevent the spontaneous springing up of new inventions 
and new businesses, and make the citizen and the poor 
pay a high price for the commodities which they stand in 
need of. 

The greatest of the great is the crown, which proceeds 
in the same manner upon its thickly populated estates. 
These likewise swarm with manufactures of all kinds, 
which take advantage of the taste excited in Russia for 
European productions, and of the prohibitive laws against 
the genuine wares, to produce spurious goods. The 
army, such of its soldiers as are unprovided for, and sol- 
diers" children, as well as the public institutions, the 
houses for foundlings and orphans, furnish also many oc- 
casions for establishing manufactures, for the purpose of 
giving employment and training useful hands. 

Moscow and its environs, and the towns of Susdal, 
Wiadimir, Kostroma, and Kaluga are the principal seats 
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f the Russo-European manufactures that have recently 
sprung up ; and they furnish already astonishing quan- 
tities of goods, which are bought at the fairs of Nov- 
gorod, Charkoff, Kursk, and Romni, for the interior of 
Russia and for Asiatic tribes. But Petersburg compre 
hends within its walls and in its vicinity, if not the most 
numerous, decidedly the most splendid and extensive esta- 
blishments of this kind, especially such as produce costly 
and uncommon articles, and the workmanship of which 
is unrivalled in the Russian dominions at least. To these 
belong, the works for calico-printing, cotton-spinning, 
making colours, glass, and mirrors, boring cannon, 
grinding precious stones, and manufactories of Gobelins 
tapestry, paper, and fire-arms, all of them established 
either by foreign private individuals, or, with their assist- 
ance, by the crown, and serving as models for all other 
similar institutions in the empire. 

All these manufactories are thrown open with the 
greatest willingness to the inspection of the stranger ; 
for, being partly mere imitations of inventions long ago 
made public abroad, they possess no secrets the discovery 
of which might prove injurious ; and, besides, Russian 
hospitality forbids the inquisitive stranger to be received 
otherwise than with civility, and enjoins every thing to 
be shown him in the minutest detail. Hence it happens 
that the unprofessional man in search of information may 
here, in a foreign country, make himself acquainted with 
many things which suspicion and discourtesy denied him 
the sight of at home. 

It is characteristic of Russia, which had universities 
before it possessed elementary schools for the people, that 
it had founded a tapestry manufactory before it could 
spin cotton. The " Spalernoi-manufacture " — so the 
Russians call that of the Gobelins tapestry— is the most 

B 5 
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ancient manufacture^ as the Academy is the most ancient 
school, in Petersburg ; for it was founded so early as the 
time of Peter the Great It now occupies a spacious 
building, with many noble, spacious work-rooms, in Sun- 
day Street. In the time of Peter the Great, the workmen 
were, to the last man, French and Italians. They are 
now, and have been for fifty years past, all of them Rus- 
sians, with the exception of the director, who is an Italian, 
and of the draughtsman, a Frenchman, who furnishes the 
designs. The institution recruits itself from the great 
Foundling Hospital of Petersburg, which furnishes it 
annually with a certain number of young boys, who are 
trained to the business. They are instructed, in the 
manufactory itself, in drawing and weaving, and gradu- 
ally rise from scholars to podmasteris (sub-masters) and 
mtisteris (masters). 

The GobeUns tapestries produced here, besides which 
ordinary carpets are woven for sale, are destined exclu- 
sively for the court, and partly applied to the adornment 
of its palaces, partly disposed of in presents to European 
and Asiatic potentates. Owing to the number of the 
imperial palaces and mansions, and the diversity of its 
connexions, which occasions a constant demand for such 
presents, both purposes absorb a considerable quantity of 
these productions, so that the manufacture of them is 
tolerably brisk. In 1836, there were M masters and 
sub-masters, 5^ journeymen, and about the same number 
of apprentices ; and fourteen large works were then in 
hand : hence it is probably the most considerable of all 
the existing manufactories of Gobelins tapestry, which 
in other countries is rather out of fashion. 

The little boys, who work in a separate room at high 
frames, first practise making flowers and leaves of one 
colour, afterwards shaded and veined leaves of several 
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colours, and then proceed to stars, arabesques, &c. Their 
employment is one of the most tedious in the world. The 
drawings are placed immediately behind the threads, which 
are stretched perpendicularly ; and, while the workman 
follows with charcoal the lines of the figures, they are 
transferred to the threads, and the limits of the different 
tints are marked upon them. Every three weeks, a sealed 
paper, with the date of the day, is affixed to their work, 
and every piece, when finished, is rolled and packed up, 
to keep the colours from fading before the completion 'of 
the work, which sometimes occupies years. We saw several 
portraits of splendid finished pieces, among the rest Peter 
the Great and Catherine, in gilt frames like oil-paintings : 
under that of Catherine, which was valued at 6000 rubles, 
were the words " Natschatoje soberhyet " (That which 
was begun she completed). The representation of the 
precious stones in the empress's sceptre and crown was 
perfect : it is astonishing how the enamel of the pearls, 
the brightness of the gold, and the fire of the precious 
stones, could be so accurately imitated with merely co- 
loured threads. Silk is introduced here and there at light 
points ; and then, again, to produce a softer blending of 
colours and contours, the wool is scratched up, so as to 
form a soft, velvet-like surface. 

There can be no doubt that this species of painting 
has at its command peculiar resources and peculiar 
effects, which the pencil cannot attain either with oil or 
water colours. This was particularly striking in a very 
large piece, representing Peter the Great overtaken by 
a tempest in a small boat on the Lake of Ladoga, and 
exhorting the affrighted rowers to put their trust in God 
and him. The strength of the dark colours, the fulness 
of the lights and shades, the force and the compass of 
the tints, were truly amazing. Another large, splendid 
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composition, -full of figures, was a copy of a picture in 
the Hermitage — Alexander the Great in the tent of the 
queen of Darius : and a small piece, after Gerard Dow, 
showed what this art is capable of performing in mi- 
niature. According to circumstances, silk is used in one 
place, flax or wool in another. The brightness of the 
silk, the dulness of the flax, and the force of the wool, 
all render their respective services. This woven painting 
is certainly much richer, though its productions are less 
ddrable, than mosaic, to which it has otherwise most re- 
semblance. It is true, indeed, that a Rafael would no 
more think of personifying his ideas by means of threads 
than with stones, partly because the mind operates more 
immediately by the hand and the pencil upon the canvass, 
partly because it is in oil painting alone that the delicate 
transitions and blendings of tints are practicable. Pre- 
cisely because the masses stand so detached, and operate 
separately, this Gobelins tapestry is particularly adapted 
to the representation of colossal proportions for grotesque 
painting 5 because the distance of the spectator, and the 
aerial veil which intervenes in consequence, must pro- 
duce that blending of tints, just as it softens and melts 
the sound-pictures of the organ. For the same reason, 
the variegated train of flowers must be more peculiarly 
the province of carpet-weaving than any other. 

The profusion of the Petersburgers in regard to mir- 
rors is extraordinary. We have already mentioned the 
colossal panes of plate-glass in the windows of houses, 
which give them the appearance of transparent palaces 
built of crystal : in garden-houses, one whole side is fre- 
quently composed of the same costly material. In the 
interior of apartments, also, mirrors are lavished with 
unheard-of prodigality. In the coffee-houses of Peters- 
burg you frequently see as many large mirrors as among 
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US good copper-plates and pictures. In the private 
houses, too, the walls are covered with prodigious look- 
ing-glasses, most or rather all of which come from the 
great imjierial manufactory, with which works for grind- 
ing crystal and a glass-house are connected. It is 
situated, with its extensive main and subordinate build- 
ings, and the village inhabited by the work-people em- 
ployed in it, close to the Newa, near the convent of 
Alexander Newsky. The articles which it formerly 
turned out, and a great many of which may still be seen 
in the Taurian palace, were, it is true, extremely imper- 
fect ; and a comparison of these with its recent produc- 
tions, many of which, sent abroad as imperial presents, 
have excited admiration there, will show a considerable 
improvement. In the ware-rooms of the manufactory 
you find such a stock of mirrors, of all dimensions, as 
you would scarcely meet with elsewhere; and among 
them, not as rarities, but exposed for ordinary sale, 
glasses, fifteen feet long, eight wide, and an inch and a 
half thick. Venus and Diana, with their trains, must 
indeed envy the fair ladies of Petersburg, if they had 
not their limpid streams and smooth lakes in Greece. 

For the rest, not only the produce of this establishment, 
but the manufactory itself, is rather an article of luxury 
than a milch cow ; for, in making the large looking- 
glasses, in particular, so many attempts fail before one 
succeeds that I am told very little profit is made by them, 
but more by the smaller articles produced here, several 
of which have a peculiar interest, for instance, the many 
thousand crystal eggs of all colours, polished to the 
highest degree that art can attain, with which the Rus- 
sians present one another at Easter ; likewise many ar- 
ticles of glass that are used in the East, such as kaliuns 
or nargiles (water- vases), through which the Orientals 
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make the tobacco-smoke pass for the purpose of cooling 
it. Of these brittle commodities the Persians sometimes 
purchase lots amounting to 50,000 rubles or more, which 
they have then to convey by land, through the whole 
Russian empire, to their own country, a journey of 2500 
to 3000 miles. 

The establishment for grinding glass is perhaps the 
largest of the kind in the world, for no fewer than 800 
hands are here engaged in that horrible, screeching, 
scratching, grating, scraping, creaking, croaking, opera- 
tion. How these poor fellows must enjoy a song after 
their work, if the aiuditory nerve is not totally deadened 
by the torture to which it is exposed the whole day long ! 
For the rest, it is remarkable that this manufactory ex- 
cels less in the fineness and accuracy of the grinding 
than in the quality of the material, and especially in the 
boldness and skill with which articles of large size are 
cast. Much work is here executed for the Russian 
churches, in which balustrades and frames of glass have 
become very fashionable. The following curious anec- 
dote of the inventive genius of a Russian was here re- 
lated to us. .The emperor conceived the plan of illumi- 
nating the Alexander column at night, on a magnificent 
scale, with lamps. The architect determined what size 
the circular lamps should be in order to correspond with 
the magnitude of the monument. The glasses were ac- 
cordingly bespoken at the manufactory, where the work- 
men blew all the breath out of their bodies without 
attaining the prescribed dimensions. As the commission 
could not be left unexecuted, a high premium was offered 
for the workman who should accomplish the object. 
Again the men blew till they were exhausted, and with 
as little success. At length, one of them, who had till 
then only looked on, declared that he would earn the 
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premium, that he had sound lungs, and would only 
wash his mouth first with cold water to refresh his or- 
gans. Filling his mouth with water, he took up some 
of the melted matter on the blowing-tube, clapped his 
lips to it, and in a few moments a globe appeared, rising 
and swelling larger and larger, and presently surpassing 
the prescribed dimensions. " Hold I hold ! " cried his 
fellow- workmen ; " enough ! enough ! But how hast 
thou managed this?" — ** The thing is very simple, but 
first let me get my premium." When the money was 
in his hand, he acknowledged that he had retained a few 
drops of water in his mouth, and blown it gradually into 
the glowing globe, where, transformed into vapour, it 
had done him this good service. 

It is an established fact that some of the branches of 
industry transplanted from Europe to Russia are carried 
here to a higher perfection than they have attained 
abroad. To these belongs, in particular, sealing-wax^ 
which may be had in Russia better and cheaper than in 
any other country excepting England; perhaps, also, 
the paper of the great Peterhof manufactory. When 
the emperor Alexander was in England in 1814, he in- 
vited English paper-makers to come to Russia: they 
built the manufactory for him, and the machinery they 
brought with them from 'England. The establishinent 
is upon a very large scale, and produces annually at 
least 70,000 reams of all sorts, but especially fine papers. 
Coarse papers are supplied by manufactories in the in- 
terior, established chiefly by owners of estates. It must 
be confessed that their products, as well the fine writing 
papers as the drawing papers, are all that can be desired. 
The delicate tinted note-papers are cut in the manufac- 
tory itself to the size which lovers prefer for their billetS" 
douw, and of which all the ladies here have upon their 
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brilliant writing-tables as fine an assortment as the 
countess X can desire for showing off some elegant 
French phrases to the princess Y. The vast quantity of 
superfine writing-materials now consumed in this kind 
of scribbling in Russia is really astonishing ; whole 
ware-rooms at Peterhof are full of them. We were told 
in the manufactory that Russia can already make some 
return to England, as not a little of this paper goes to 
that country and also to America. 

It is a singular fact, that nowhere are more elegant 
letters now written than in Russia. The post- paper is 
of the best quality ; calligraphy is most carefully studied; 
and the envelope is always particularly accurate and 
handsome. Hence, in the meanest Russian stationers' 
shops, you find what you might hunt for in vain, even in 
German capitals, envelopes of the finest and of the coarsest 
paper constantly for sale. 

The workmen in the paper manufactory, 800 in num- 
ber, have all been taken from the Foundling Hospital of 
Petersburg. Their dress is white as snow, like that of 
cooks ; all of them wear paper caps, of their own inven- 
tion, and they make themselves many other trifling things 
of the same material. Endless paper also is manufactured 
here with those machines of English invention whose ope- 
rations look like absolute magic. 

In the same building with the paper manufactory there 
is an imperial establishment for grinding precious stones, 
where brilliant particles of, diamonds may, with infinite 
trouble, be picked out of the rubbish. Owing to the pro- 
fusion of precious stones in the Ural and Altai, and the 
diligence with which they are sought after, this institu- 
tion is likely to have more employment by and by. Its 
activity at present, however, is considerable, and sur- 
passes that of any other royal or imperial establishment 
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of the kind ; for there is scarcely any second court that 
itself uses or gives away such quantities of precious stones 
as that of Petersburg. The number consumed by the 
stars and crosses that are continually showering down 
upon the uniforms of native and foreign grandees is in- 
credibly great, and still greater that expended on rings, 
bracelets, and a thousand other trinkets with which the 
court is continually giving tokens of its favour ; for it is 
customary with the emperor and the empress, let them 
go where they will, if they have reason to be pleased, to 
leave behind them a gracious present — a custom reversed 
in the East, where no one can appear before the sovereign 
without bringing a handsome present to propitiate his 
favour. Thus, when the emperor and the empress travel, 
there is always among their baggage a box filled with 
jewels, which generally comes back quite empty. Num- 
berless ladies, therefore, appear covered with these incor- 
porations of imperial favour. If all these presents were 
faithfully kept as memorials, and not regularly turned 
into money, after which they circulate through the hands 
of Jews and goldsmiths, and frequently find their way 
back to the imperial treasury, all the diamond mines of 
Brasil, and all the garnet-quarries of the East and West, 
would not be rich enough to supply the demand. A small 
cabinet of polished stones connected with this institution 
exhibits the most interesting rarities, snuff-boxes, rings 
of all patterns, and, among other things a collection of 
small obelisks cut out of topazes, on which are engraved 
the arms of all the Russian governments. Each of them 
stands on a pedestal composed of stones of all sorts of 
colours from the respective governments. But the most 
beautiful, as well as the rarest, of the productions of these 
works are the large, splendid malachite vases, for which 
Siberia furnishes the material. In no part of the world 
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are found specimens of that valuable substance so large 
and so. faultless ; and here they are converted into vases, 
one of which is often worth 100,000 rubles. Many of 
the palaces of European sovereigns are already embel- 
lished with these costly Petersburg vases, and many of 
them are to be seen at the country-seats of Russian 
grandees, having been either purchased by them or pre- 
sented by the court. 

Similar splendid specimens of vases are turned out by 
the imperial porcelain manufactory, which, however, ap- 
pears by no means qualified to compete with other insti- 
tutions of the kind abroad. It is situated near Alexan- 
drowsk, a small place in the environs of Petersburg, 
where extensive cotton-manufactories and iron-works 
have also been erected. The elegance and the grand 
scale upon which the latter, in particular, have been 
established are admirable. But it is forced to yield the 
palm, in regard to the quality of workmanship, to a 
similar institution in Petersburg, belonging to Mr. Beart^ 
an Englishman ; though the latter exhibits no such ex- 
ternal elegance. The government itself has felt the 
necessity of withholding all considerable commissions 
from its own works, and handing them over to Mr. 
Beart. 

The establishments of this gentleman, which are ex- 
tensive and in every respect important, are situated im- 
mediately behind the New Admiralty. The principal of 
them are a sugar-refinery, an iron-foundry, and saw- 
mills. For the landing and shipping of the raw com- 
modities and the manufactured goods, as also for the 
ten steam-vessels which Mr. Beart possesses besides, and 
which are employed in the conveyance of passengers be- 
tween Cronstadt and Petersburg, he has had a dock dug 
here for his private use. The saw-mills are worked by 
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several steam-engines, and that the demand for planks, 
which is always great, may be readily supplied at every 
season of the year, the great canals in which the timber 
floats are heated in winter by steam-pipes, so that the 
water cannot freeze. The whole year through, the greedy 
teeth of the saws are busily engaged in cutting up the 
groaning trees which Nature took centuries to rear in 
the forests of the Mordwines and the Wiatkaians. Innu« 
merable are the planks which, waved to and fro for so 
'many years by the tempests of Siberia, are destined to 
bend beneath the feet of the dancing fair of Petersburg, 
till the red lights on the steeples of the capital shall notify 
their speedy destruction in one of the numerous fires that 
are constantly occurring. ^ 

Mr. Beart's sugar-manufactory is not shown to any 
one, because the great demand for its produce is the result 
of a secret — ^the discovery of a substitute for bullocks' 
blood in purifying sugar. The Russians, namely, during 
fast- time, deny themselves the use of this article irom 
overstrained religious scruples, on account of the small 
portion of animal matter which may be left in it when 
refined by the usual process. At such time, therefore, 
no sugar but that which is provided with the stamp of 
Bearf s manufactory is brought to table, because it is 
well known that in his mode of refining no animal sub- 
stance whatever is employed. Beart's sugar, of course, 
goes to all parts of Russia, and considerable quantities of 
it are met with at all the fairs in the interior. It is not 
possible to pay more for this article than is done in Russia. 
The prices rise in the steppes of the South, and still more 
on the Obi and Irtisch, and in the thinly scattered villages 
of the Siberian provinces, to an exorbitant height. 

Beart's iron-foundry has executed almost all the diffi- 
cult works hitherto undertaken in Petersburg or Moscow, 
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with the exception of the great bells ; for these, like the 
whole department of church architecture, fall within the 
province of the native Russians. The gigantic carriages 
of the very ancient monster guns in the Kreml, likewise 
the angel, twenty feet high, on the top of the Alexander 
column, and many of the superb iron railings surround- 
ing the churches and palaces, were cast at this foundry. 
We here admired the model of the angel just mentioned, 
which appeared to us colossal, rising as it does through 
two stories of the building, while that on the top of the 
column, of the very same size, is scarcely noticed by the 
spectator who views it from below. A considerable num- 
ber of cast-iron pojesdas — those shelters which I have 
already mentioned as being erected before the doors of 
palaces — and of balconies, two articles in great demand 
in Petersburg, are always kept on hand. 

The most important of the cotton -spinning establish- 
ments in the city is that erected a few years since by 
baron Stieglitz. It is worked by a steam-engine of 110- 
horse power, at present the largest machine of this kind 
in the whole east of Europe. It is a handsome English 
machine, which is interesting enough to give strangers 
thronging to Petersburg from Asia and Eastern Europe 
palpable evidence of the industry of the present time, of 
the inventive genius of the English, and of the boldness 
of the human mind. The machine stands in a spacious 
hall, and a cast-iron staircase and railing run round it, 
by which you may conveniently ascend and descend to 
watch the play of the muscles of this iron man. To our 
regret, we found there neither inquisitive Tatar nor Lap- 
lander in quest of information. 

The director of the institution is Mr. Greig, an Eng- 
lishman, to whom we wished to apply for permission to 
inspect the factory. But we inquired for him to no pur- 
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pose ; not a Russian employed in the building knew Mr. 
Greig. When we attempted to proceed, they asked us 
if we had leave from Feodor Romanowitsch. Luckily 
Mr. Greig, the russified Feodor Romanowitsch, whose 
family name the Russians, in their usual way, would not 
know, happened to come out at the door, and he had 
the kindness to show us the factory himself. The ma- 
chine was stopped, and the work-people had collected in 
groups in the diflFerent corners of the building to their 
frugal breakfast of bread and butter. We were struck 
with the fresh and healthy look of these people, compa- 
red with the wretched, sickly, demoralized factory-labour- 
ers that are to be found in the manufacturing districts 
of Belgiuan, France, and Germany. The mercurial Rus- 
sians do not continue in any situation of life long enough 
for it to produce upon them an eflFect essentially injuri- 
ous. Neither is the tyranny of the masters of factories 
here carried to anything like the extent that it is in other 
countries. While we were there, work was resumed. 
The sound of the engine was heard putting itself again 
in motion. Throughout the whole building, the wheels 
began to revolve, the spindles to turn, and, as if touched 
by an electric stroke, the thousands of threads to twine 
themselves about them. The work-people flew from all 
comers to their posts, and at the same moment that the 
rising, rushing, buzzing breeze swept through the series 
of rooms, the people over -head, as though in opposition 
to its unmelodious tones, struck up some of those lively 
songs with which the Russians are acqjastomed to accom- 
pany all their occupations. 

On the Wiborg side, there are also several manufac- 
turing establishments, the most important of which 
belongs to a German. It produces cottons and Man- 
chester goods. The master, a man of observation, related 
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to US many interesting things concerning the diflferent 
nations composing the thousand work-people of his 
factory. Of the Fins he said that he placed them where 
the work required much patience and less despatch, 
where knots and entanglements had to be undone and 
unravelled with delicate fingers; in such cases the 
Russians were not fit to be employed, for they generally 
loosed knots after the fashion of Alexander the Great, 
where celerity was required. It was astonishing to see 
how great a power was here applied to the dressing of 
cloths and manufactured goods, and the multitude of 
machines and hands solely engaged in improving the 
appearance of the goods by beating, squeezing, scratch- 
ing, pressing, rolling, brushing, and smoothing them, 
but certainly deteriorating their intrinsic quality in an 
equal proportion. The most delicate stuffs were subjected 
to the roughest treatment, and had literally to pass 
through fire and water. The master told us that more 
than one half of his establishment, which had a steam- 
engine of 86-horse power and nearly a thousand hands, 
was employed in this manner. The Russians and the 
people of Asia, whom they supply with their goods, are 
so desirous to have them look well, that these operations 
are indispensably necessary. Large quantities of cloth 
and Manchester goods were sent to him from all quar- 
ters, in order to receive a gloss. Among other machines, 
there was one which gave every piece of Manchester stuff 
no fewer than 25,000 thumps. These, however, were 
but a tenth part of the whole process which it had to go 
through, and which, after all, occasioned an expence of 
no more than a paper ruble per piece. To judge from 
the violence of those processes, one would lay any 
wager that each piece must lose at least 10 rubles in 
value. 
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The advance in many manufactures and the develop- 
ment of new branches of industry in Russia are so 
rapid, that the traveller and the statistical observer have 
need of all their eyes to notice and note down all the 
establishments which are incessantly springing up. Thus, 
ten years ago, Petersburg had no private establishment 
for making mathematical instruments ; optical and phy- 
sical instruments were, it is true, made here and there 
by some Germans, but now opticians and mechanical 
instrument makers, with richly stocked shops, appear in 
the markets of the Malorussians and Cossacks, and in 
the fairs of Kursk and Charkoff ; and in Moscow there 
are establishments of this kind so extensive and efficient 
as to be really astonishing. During the last ten years, 
three establishments conducted by Germans have been 
founded, and these are almost exclusively engaged in 
making mathematical instruments. I saw the workshop 
of one of them, named Rohde, who employed 16 hands, 
four of whom were given him by the crown as serfs and 
apprentices. He had already a tolerable stock of theo- 
dolites, transit instruments, and others for nautical pur- 
poses, which he had made on speculation. For several 
weeks he had been at work upon some instruments for 
the fleet, which were to be of the highest attainable 
excellence. In the technological institution recently 
founded by the minister of finance, various machines and 
instruments are made, but the most important institution 
for such productions is at Kolpina. 

For the fashionable world of Petersburg, the first 
of all establishments, one of the grandest of its kind 
that is to be seen, is the English Mazagine, as it is cal- 
led, the bazaar of the wealthy, where capital goods may 
be had at capital prices; in short, the best of every 
thing. It was founded, about half a century since, by 
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Englishmen, from whom it derived its name, though at 
present the proprietor is not an Englishman, neither are 
all the goods English. Situated in the liveh'est and 
wealthiest part of the city, not far from the Winter 
Palace, in the very centre of high life, at the corner of 
the Morskoi and the Newsky Perspective, it exhibits in 
a series of spacious rooms all that the wants or the 
caprice of the rich of both sexes can require. One room 
is devoted to jewelry, and here are to be seen snuff- 
boxes, diadems, pearl necklaces, rings, &c. ; more splen- 
did and in greater profusion than in the treasury of a 
king. Another contains articles for the toilet, on ac- 
count of which the magazine keeps up as regular a cor- 
respondence with Paris as with London and Vienna, in 
order to obtain from each centre of fashion whatever is 
newest and best. Another is exclusively occupied by 
articles in bronze, and a fourth by those of silver and 
imitation silver, upon which the cleverest bronzers and 
goldsmiths of France and England have exhausted their 
skill. Here are silks, cloths, perfumes, umbrellas, linen, 
shoes, boots, the rarest objects, but likewise the most ordi- 
nary, at the most extraordinary prices, and, therefore, 
probably of the most extraordinary qualities. For as 
the opulent cannot buy anything fit to use unless in this 
magazine, to which they must send even for* their tooth- 
picks and their needles, so the proprietors are obliged to 
be prepared for every demand : hence, you see straw 
baskets and fur shoes, ink and sealing-wax, diamonds 
and watches, paper and pens, what is most common and 
most noble, exhibited in the most elegant manner, 
nay, even blacking in bottles so handsomely labelled, 
that even the wealthy prince can himself select which 
sort he prefers, and carry it home in his waistcoat-^ 
pocket. 
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Great part of these goods is now made in- Petersburg ; 
such only as cannot be possibly manufactured here — for in- - 
stance, superfine cloths, Brabant lace, and the like — are 
really foreign. The proprietors of the magazine keep in 
their pay a great number of native and foreign artists and 
artisans, who work exclusively for them ; and yet all its 
goods pass for foreign ; and, though the public know that 
every thing has not come from Paris and London, still 
the concern keeps up its credit, because, in fact, it buys 
only the very best goods and employs only the cleverest 
workmen. 

It is asserted that you may now get many things bet- 
ter in Petersburg than you can from abroad, for instance, 
the setting of precious stones. It may be partly from 
the very frequent commissions of this sort, as the wealthy 
Russians will have their diamonds set now in this way 
and by and by in another, that a race of more expert 
workmen has been trained; and, besides, the neigh- 
bouring Fins, who prove extremely useful in various 
branches of industry in Petersburg, possess extraordi- 
nary patience and dexterity in handling the small bril- 
liant stones. 

The prices of the goods are enormous, and, in any other 
city, they would appear ridiculous. Here, where money 
is of so little value, and where many a one is glad to ex- 
change his useless bank-notes for some elegant trinket, 
which gratifies him at least for a few moments, they are 
considered as low, and buyers are good-natured enough 
to believe the seller, when he assures them that he has 
charged them as reasonably as possible, and, if he lets his 
goods go so cheap, it is because they are constant cus- 
tomers. If we further consider that the shopmen are - 
gentlemen, who can answer in all the languages of Eu- 
rope, that th^ magazine pays a rent of 1000 rubles for 
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every window in its rooms, and that every bronze chan- 
delier placed before them, if it remains unsold for half a 
year only, may cost perhaps 100 rubles merely for the 
space which it occupies, those prices may appear less ex- 
orbitant. 

The English Magazine is frequented by all the gentry 
in Petersburg. It is a sort of 'Change for the fashion- 
able world, who meet here, converse, and amuse them- 
selves with inspecting and purchasing its elegant commo- 
dities. It is the usual promenade of ladies of distinction, 
and you constantly find as many carriages drawn up be-: 
fore its door as before the Winter Palace, and in its ante- 
rooms as great a throng of servants as in those of mo- 
narchs. The yearly returns of this remarkable establish- 
ment exceed twelve million rubles. More than one love 
affair has commenced in its rooms, and many an act of 
comedy been performed there ; and there, too, the Rus- 
sian novel-writers frequently lay the scenes of their stories. 

No other magazine in Petersburg comes up in any re- 
spect whatever to the English, which exercises the most 
unlimited, monopolizing despotism over all buyers and 
sellers of elegant goods, and even extends its sway to 
distant provinces. The next to it is the Dutch Maga- 
zine, which is now becoming fashionable under the name 
" Au Petit Bazar ; " then follow what are called the 
Niirnberg shops, succeeded by an infinite number of 
smaller establishments, which have not devoted them- 
selves to the whole extent of the wants of the wealthy, 
but only to individual branches of the toilet. 

Most of them are situated on the sunny side of the 
Newsky Perspective, the pavement of which, from the 
Winter Psdace to the Annitschkow Bridge, is the prin- 
cipal promenade of the Petersburg beau monde. The 
richness of the magazines of watches, of those of the 
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goldsmiths, in whose glass-cases glisten whole galaxies 
of stars of orders and diamond crosses, that of the silver- 
shops, as they are called, which stand together in a long 
row, as well as the tasteful and showy arrangement of 
all the articles in them, are truly astonishing. 

Gamb's famous furniture magazine is also worthy of 
particular notice. Founded by a simple Swabian cabinet- 
maker, named Gamb, it has now become, after the Rus- 
sian fashion, which so easily extends every workshop to 
a manufactory, so considerable an establishment for the 
manufacture and sale of cabinet-maker's goods, as to 
surpass every thing of the kind that is to be found else- 
where. Gamb himself is dead ; but his three sons, 
young, elegant Petersburgers, who continue their fa- 
ther's trade as wholesale dealers only, have made con- 
tracts with fifty or sixty master cabinet-makers, by 
which these engage to work exclusively for them ; and 
they have besides in their pay a number of sculptors, 
carvers in wood, draughtsmen, and painters, whom they 
employ in the invention and imitation of new designs. 
In a long series of handsome rooms, they have furniture 
on show and sale to the amount of some millions — chairs 
for infants and grandfathers, for men of business and 
afternoon nappers ; tables for boston and whist, for tea 
and dinner, for clerks and lawyers, for the night-lamp 
and the chandelier ; sofas, divans, berg^res, couchettes, 
rococos, €i la Turque, or d la Franqaise^ in black and 
white, green and yellow, soft and hard woods of this and 
the other hemisphere. A distinct cabinet contains ge- 
nuine ancient furniture for amateurs, French, Spanish, 
and even Moorish bureaux and presses; and several 
other rooms are filled with articles easy of conveyance 
for the accommodation of travellers, a thing of no little 
importance in Russia. Here you find complete beds, 
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which, with bedsteads and pillows, may be packed in a 
case four spans and a half long, three quarters of a span 
wide, and four inches high ; and the whole equipage of 
a nomadic tent, with chairs, tables, and all other conve- 
niences requisite for persons sitting, lying, or eating, 
comprised in a single chest. In this branch, of their 
business the Messrs. Gamb have been peculiarly in- 
ventive ; for numbers of people spoiled by indulgence 
are continually going from luxurious Petersburg to the 
steppes of the Pontus, to the inhospitable Caucasus, and 
to the deserts of Siberia, who are glad to take with them 
an article of Petersburg comfort which is easily packed 
and unpacked. Petersburg luxury, which studies con- 
venience more than any other, which has even led to the 
invention of a particular instrument for the ladies, by 
means of which they may pick up the reel of thread, or 
the handkerchief they have dropped, without stooping, 
and which has made many articles, such as easy chairs, 
particularly numerous, has called forth many other pecu- 
liar inventions. The carving on these goods, an art for 
which the Russians in general show much talent, is re- 
markably beautiful. 

The only kind of bergh'es which the Messrs. Gamb 
seem to have excluded from their magazine, is that on 
which the Petersburger takes the soundest of all sleeps 
— the sleep of death. And they have acted very wisely, 
for who that is going to buy card and dressing-tables 
would like to be reminded of that last long slumber ! In 
other magazines, however, you are reminded of it more 
emphatically than in any other city. On the front of 
many shops you see inscribed, in gilt letters, '* Coffins 
sold here ; *' and within you find hundreds of those nar- 
row houses, piled upon and beside one another, for all 
religions, for ail ranks, for all ages ; black, with a gold 
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cross for Protestants, brown and light-coloured for Greek 
Russians, rose-coloured with white spots for young girls, 
and others painted azure blue for boys. As the Russians 
exhibit corpses immediately after death, they require 
coffins ready made, and plenty of them to chuse from. 

The showy arrangement of all commodities which is 
looked for by the public of Petersburg, as by the Rus- 
sians in general, of dried fruit and mushrooms as well as 
gold and silver goods, of coffins as well as card- tables ; 
that smiling, tempting outside so indispensable for the 
Russian, which obliges the keeper of the meanest chand^ 
Ws shop to study to arrange it in the most captivating 
manner if he would gain customers, is found in all other 
kinds of shops ; and the very best shops in our German 
towns are no more to be compared in this respect to 
those of Petersburg than Gothic vaults to Grecian tem- 
ples. It is interesting to follow such-like universally 
prevailing principles into their minuter ramifications. 

To these belongs, for instance, the custom of the Pe- 
tersburg as of all the Russian apothecaries, to place in 
their shop-Windows large globular bottles filled with a 
bright-coloured liquid, blue, red, yellow, which, when a 
light is placed behind them at night, are seen at a great 
distance in the streets, and produce the eflFect of an illu- 
mination with Chinese lamps. Take notice again of the 
luxurious arrangement of the grocers' shops. All around 
them mahogany cases are let into the four walls ; and in 
every little niche is placed a sugar-loaf, nicely covered 
with paper ; the bags of coffee, piled up into columns, 
separate the diflferent compartments allotted to the sugar. 
At the windows and on the counters are placed alter- 
nately large crystal vases full of coffee-beans, and bell- 
glasses of the same size covering a broken sugar-loaf. The 
many English, French, Dutch, and Rhenish wine-cellars 
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likewise offer their goods for sale agreeably to the pre- 
vailing custom, and in the fashionable manner. The 
wines are almost invariably in bottle ; the bottles are 
placed in sight in the shop, carefully wrapped in fine 
paper, and provided with several labels. Upon these, in 
order to verify the quality of the wine, are printed not 
only its name and that of its birth-place, but also the 
name of the firm by which it was supplied, as well as the 
address of the dealer out of whose hands the bottles are 
received by the servants that are sent for them : the 
Russian, therefore, has no doubt that the contents are of 
the first quality. This practice now prevails throughout 
all Russia ; and, in every town of any consequence, such 
shops are to be found fitted up and arranged with Peters- 
burg elegance. 

It is computed that in Petersburg there are not fewer 
than ^0 of these wine and porter cellars. Many of them 
have added a drinking-room to their est^Cblishments, but 
it is only the inelegant ones, which the common people fre- 
quent, that possess any interest ; for, in thpse of the better 
sort, you see, in general, no other groups than a couple 
of Russian lacqueys sipping champagne, or blustering 
German shopmen tippling Renskawo (Rhenish wine). 
In the cellars destined for the bearded public you find 
much that is characteristic. Here are served beer, mead, 
brandy, and bad wine ; and customers are not backward 
in saying what they think of the people themselves any 
more than of the prints with which the walls are deco- 
rated. 

These prints are well worthy of the attention of the 
ethnographer, as they represent, in glaring colours, the 
ideas entertained fcy the common Russian on the most 
important subjects of human contemplation —God, heaven, 
hell, the soul, the creation of the world— and without which 
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he, who is so thoroughly impregnated with devotion, and 
so incessantly engaged in ascetic exercises, cannot take so 
much as a draught of beer. These drinking-rooms are 
usually papered all over with such prints like a raree>show. 
The study of these representations is the more interesting, 
inasmuch as they are, with rare exceptions, very ancient, 
and in many, at least, not the slightest deviation whatever 
has been made from the original type. The imagination 
which gave birth to them-— in general they are produc- 
tions of the church-painters of Moscow or Kiew, in which 
cities, along with the most sacred and the most ancient 
temples of God, these branches of industry belonging to 
them have continued to flourish— was indeed uncommonly 
lively, and orientally grotesque. Thus we find the cre- 
ation, for instance, represented on a very large sheet in 
the following manner. 

On the upper part still broods chaos, expressed by thick 
dark lines, swamp, water, shapeless rocks, in frightful 
confusion ; over it rests a dense fog, denoted by a single 
dash of a monastic pencil. In the midst of it is seen the 
Creator, with the physiognomy of a Russian priest, from 
whose mouth proceed the creative words, " Let it be,'* in 
old Slavonic characters ; and beneath them the sun, which 
resembles a Medusa's head, the moon, the stars, and the 
seven great planets,are issuing from chaos. Theyall move 
in circular orbits, denoted by light blue^ yellow, red, and 
green semicircular arches, on which they roll as upon 
bridges. The name in Slavonic letters is attached to each, 
for example, Solntze (the sim), Mdssetz (the moon), &c. 
All the other stars run along a single, thick, blue bar, de- 
noting the firmament. All of them, and the sun as well, 
revolve, agreeably to scripture, round the earth, a portion 
of which, the garden of paradise, is seen on the lower 
part of the sheet. In the middle of paradise appears the 
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suD, with a multitude of yellow lines darting iu all direc- 
tions, to signify his rays. Above paradise, on either side, 
are gathered clouds : from those on one side are falling a 
number of large ink-blots, marked '* Rain ;^ and on the 
other a beneficent shower of white flakes, beside which 
in large letters stands ^' 8ne^' (snow) ; for a Russian 
could scarcely have a conception of a paradise without 
snow, which is useful to him in so many ways. Around 
paradise runs a range of mountains, with much loftier 
peaks and much deeper valleys and abysses than exist in 
any that we know of, for some of them reach to the stars. 
The less the Russian is acquainted with mountains, the 
larger and higher his imagination portrays them. The 
margins of the mountains are covered with flowers, which 
are clad in all the colours of the rainbow, and are nearly 
as large as the mountains themselves. Between every 
two flowers there is, as regularly as in a piece of embroi- 
dery, a green tree ; sometimes the flowers overshadowed 
by the tree, at others the tree by the flowers ; and, as 
though it was children who drew this picture, the inscrip- 
tion of*' The blooming flowers" is several times repeated. 
In the middle of the garden are kneeling Adam and Eve 
— a Russky and a Russkaja — near a bubbling spring, 
upon which two cherubs are blowing, accompanied by the 
explanation Wosdtick (the air), while above them dances 
a gigantic meteor, denoting Ugon (fire). Around them 
bellow, in all the excitement of the morning of the crea- 
tion, all the beasts of nature and of the human imagina- 
tion, all the birds, real and fabulous, the elephant, the 
unicorn, the lion, the deceitful serpent, the leviathan, the 
hare, the carp, Jonah's fish, the four beasts of the Reve- 
lations, and by the side of them the mice and the rats. 
The whole is encompassed by a frame composed of an 
arabesque of wreaths, heads of saints, and cherubs. 
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In this style, with the same childlikeness and vivacity 
of fancy, and the same richness of detail, all those pictures 
are composed. Mount Athos, so famous in the Greek 
Russian church as " Afonsky Gora,'* is never represented 
otherwise than adorned with 150 churches and convents, 
and every church must have at least a dozen cupolas. 
Mount Sinai always looks as if Ossa had been piled upon 
Pelion, and both placed upon Olympus. It is a tall moun- 
tain obelisk, with Moses standing on its extremely sharp 
summit, which reaches up to Sirius. 

Among the many things that interest the foreigner in 
Petersburg, the booksellers^ shops are certainly not the 
least important. Germans, French, and Russians here 
offer to the public the newest as well as the oldest fruits 
of their literature. Among the Germans the oldest, and 
indeed now somewhat antiquated, firms are those of Brieff 
and Grafe, from whose shops issued most of the German 
and French works printed in Russia. Among the French 
booksellers, Pluchard was formerly the most eminent ; 
but of the Russian, Smirdin is decidedly the first. It is 
astonishing what a rich assortment Russian literature has 
already furnished him, and not less so the extraordinary 
elegance with which books are now printed in his office. 
Perhaps at no time were books printed in Russia so vilely, 
on such wretched paper, with such abominable type, and 
such an utter want of taste and accuracy, as was not long 
ago almost universally the case, and as it is still here and 
there, in Germany. Since the beginning of the present 
century, such an extraordinary improvement has taken 
place in Russian typography, that you now meet here 
with works which will bear comparison with those of other 
countries. In the ordinary course, all Russian books are 
printed on stout paper, and with remarkably large type ; 

c5 
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but there are also editions in twelves and sixteens, which 
for neatness leave nothing to be desired. 

The advantage accruing to Russian literature from 
this improvement in outward appearance is not trifling : 
the Russian books printed by Smirdin may now show 
themselves boldly in the boudoirs of ladies of distinction, 
along with the elegant productions of Paris and London ; 
and the time is past when a Russian noble had but here 
and there a Russian book standing in the dust on the 
lowest shelves of his almost exclusively French library. 
Russian books now fill completely the cases allotted to 
them. Not only the extent of the stock of many a retail 
bookseller of Petersburg and Moscow, exceeding in some 
instances 100,000 volumes, but also theh igh prices paid to 
favourite authors, shew the extraordinary increase which 
has recently taken place in the sale of Russian books. 
The following facts may serve for a standard. There are 
Russian authors who have already acquired by their pen 
estates comprehending several square [German] miles. 
There are persons of consequence who are paid from 5000 
to 7000 rubles merely for lending their names to a £&- 
vourite journal, and there are periodicals which have not 
fewer than 20,000 subscribers. The most extensive mo- 
dern work, upon which a great number of hands are 
busily engaged, is the great, voluminous, Russian Na- 
tional Encycloptedia, the contributors to which are paid 
100, 200 rubles and more per sheet, so that a very great 
circulation must be calculated upon. Russian literature 
is now strong enough to counterbalance the French in 
Russia, if not even to outweigh it here and there in the 
highest circles. 

German literature was always cramped between the 
fresh enthusiasm for the young blossoms of Russian lite- 
rature, the constant predilection for French works, and 
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the Anglomania, which extended to the shores of the 
Newa. There was, to be sure, a time when many in 
Petersburg, and not merely within the pale of the German 
colony, took a deep interest in the efforts of the German 
Muse, watched dawning talent with attention, and awaited 
with impatience the arrival of the first ship in spring, 
which might possibly bring something new by Gothe, 
Schiller, Wieland, or Herder. There were even persons 
at court who continually had those names on their lips ; 
and Dershawin, and other Russian poets, catching inspi- 
ration from our Muse, promptly translated into Russian 
all the best things that appeared among us : and it is 
infinitely gratifying to the heart of a German to hear 
native Russians still speak with enthusiasm of that bril- 
liant dawn of German poetry. It is true that of late the 
study of the German language has been gaining ground in 
Russia. The dislike of the French since 1812 has brought 
forward more German teachers, and even in the public 
schools German is here and there cultivated as a standing ^ 
study. But all tliis interest is confined to our old classic 
literature, to Schiller and Gothe. The Russians now 
regard our literature as dead and extinct ; of its latest lyric 
productions they have yet taken but little or no notice. 
Besides, the native German public of Petersburg do very 
little to promote the importation of new works and a 
brisk intercourse with their native country ; for their in- 
terest for German literature is partly absorbed by the 
material enjoyments which all of them possess, partly 
weakened by the necessity for mastering the Russian lan- 
guage and books, partly by the fashion of speaking French 
with the Russians, and of learning to write French. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE TABLE AND COOKERY. 

Adherence of Nations to particalar Dishes and modes of Cookery — 
Russian Cookery — Schtschi — Fish-Soap — Cold Summer-Dishes — 
Hashes and Olios — Bread and Pastry — Sweetmeats — Pastelas — Pre- 
serves — Kwas — Mead — Fondness of the Russians for Brandy — 
Liqueurs — Acid Beverages — Consumption of Petersburg — ^Dinners. 

It is a made-out matter that the modern Cretan 
dresses his goat-chops in precisely the same manner as 
those were cooked with which the hapless Ulysses re- 
freshed his exhausted frame after a storm at sea. PiUaw, 
the well-known tower of boiled rice and pieces of mut- 
ton, which still occupies the centre of the dining-table 
throughout the whole of the East, smoked on the board 
of the ancient Persians and Parthians, in the times of 
the Greeks and Romans ; and there is no doubt that 
many a Babel tower of stone and marble will rise and 
sink in the countries of those nations, before that tower 
of rice, which rises afresh every day, shall be completely 
destroyed. There certainly are many plants and animals, 
and consequently many dishes, which have spread in 
modern times over countries where they were not for- 
merly found 5 and which, from their universal diffusion, 
have totally changed and revolutionized the culinary 
economy of the people inhabiting those countries. Cof- 
fee, potatoes, and maize in Europe, and the introduction 
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of our cattle in America^ are the most striking instances 
of this kind. Tea, wine, and spirits, are not less re- 
markable in the history of the world for the effects which 
they have proiluced. It is nevertheless true that^ in 
general, nations adhere with extraordinary tenacity to 
all their ancient usages, and in a most surprising manner 
to their old table and kitchen customs, which descend 
from mother to daughter, from cook to scullion, and, like 
the nursery tales, the legends, and the myths of remote 
antiquity, frequently outlast mythologies and systems of 
religion, political constitutions and political customs. 

In this phenomenon there is something inexplicably 
marvellous. Nature, it is true, with her almost inva- 
riable laws, keeps nations within narrow limits. Most 
countries are unchangeably confined to certain produc- 
tions; and as the sun always ripens apples in one, 
pomegranates in another, oats in this, and rice in that, 
so at the kitchen -fire they are continually cooking rice- 
pudding in one country, oatmeal porridge in another ; 
and, let invaders conquer those countries, be they who 
they will, they are all told, '* Eat, bird, or die " — so that 
they are compelled to adopt, if nothing else, at least the 
cookery of the old inhabitants. This, however, serves 
only to explain the immutability of the substances em- 
ployed by cookery, though not the equally-extraordinary 
but still more wonderful immutability of the culinary 
processes. 

There is a town in Germany where, on great festivals, 
the cooks make a sort of cakes which are called krull- 
cakes. These cakes are mentioned in the most ancient 
chronicles of the town, in which it is recorded, on occasion 
of the election of a burgomaster or some other remark- 
able occurrence, in old Low German : un se slampampten 
tm eeten Krullkokenr-^^^ and they feasted themselves and 
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ate krull-cakes/^ The town was then Catholic; three 
centuries ago it became Lutheran, and cast away the old 
faith and the old superstitions, but the kruU-cakes it re* 
tained. At that time, the people dressed in the ancient 
Spanish fashion, which was gradually put down by the 
yet prevailing French costume ; but the kruU-cakes were 
not put down^ and the senators who adopted the French 
style of dress ate them as well as those who adhered to 
the Spanish. At a later period, the place lost its consti* 
tution as a free imperial city, and was incorporated with 
the French empire; and thus the inhabitants became 
outwardly and inwardly, in language, dress, and senti- 
ment, totally different people, but not in their kitchen 
and at their table ; for to this moment they continue to 
bake and eat kruU-cakes as did their forefathers of old, 
who probably would not recognise their descendants by 
any external token whatever, save those cakes. 

These are things which seem to have hitherto escaped 
the inquiries of philosophers and reflecting persons more 
than any other phenomena, and yet no doubt there might 
be found hundreds and thousands of similar instances 
which excite as forcibly to reflexion. The cakes above- 
mentioned are made of fine sifted flour, skimmed milk, 
a certain number of eggs, and such and such spices ; 
the dough is put into an iron mould and baked before a 
slow fire. In this recipe there seems to be much that is 
arbitrary, and one would think that it must be liable to 
modifications from year to year. It stands, nevertheless, 
unshaken by the storms of ages, as though it were a 
natural necessity ; and the said cakes invariably produce 
new generations, in the same manner as rock-crystals 
and the seeds of plants. 

The preparation of many kinds of food has certainly 
been prescribed by religious and political laws, and 
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hence attains, like them and with them, a long dura* 
tion. The unleavened bread of the Jews is at this 
moment the same in form, taste, and quality, as it was 
in the time of Moses : in regard to such cases, however, 
the matter is easily explained. But there are many not 
less permanent articles of food and modes of preparation, 
the long adherence to which cannot be accounted for, 
xmless by assuming that there is implanted in man an 
all-predominating attachment to certain species of food, 
and that he relinquishes the dress, notions, and spirit of 
his ancestors, before he relinquishes them. Strabo men- 
tions certain sausages made of pork, and squeezed flat, 
as a favourite dish with the people of Byzantium. Since 
that time, Byzantium has been Roman, Greek, Latin, 
and Turkish, and it will soon be Russian, and those flat 
pork sausages are still made in Constantinople, and 
travel, as they did of old, into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. In like manner, it was customary in Strabo's 
time, in certain provinces of the Pontus, to cut bullocks' 
flesh into long stripes, and to dry them in the air to cure 
it. This practice was by no means the result of any 
natural necessity ; for there were many other countries 
which were equally dry, and still more destitute of fuel 
than those here alluded to, but the inhabitants never 
thought of treating their meat in this manner. In those 
provinces, nevertheless, beef, but not mutton, is to this 
very hour cut into long stripes and dried. There is no 
doubt that the history of all our puddings, cakes, soups, 
and stews, ascends to hoary antiquity ; and that if one 
could but write this history, it would abound in the 
most remarkable incidents and results. 

The character of the various nations certainly depends 
not a little on the different edible substances furnished 
them by the country which they inhabit, and is governed 
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by the nature of the substances which their cooks cem 
lay their hands upon. The nations which drink train- 
oil^ wine, beer-— what differences 1 The feeders on ani- 
mal and on vegetable food, the drinkers of lemonade and 
of ardent spirits — what contrasts 1 There is no doubt 
that the food consumed operates on the character ; but, 
on the contrary^ the character of the nation operates, 
and perhaps still more forcibly, on the food, on its selec- 
tion and preparation. Dislike of certain species of food 
and preference of others, among certain nations, run 
through the whole history of the world. Thus aversion 
to pork prevailed in the remotest ages in Arabia, and 
among aU the Semitic nations arose even then apostles 
and prophets, who condemned hogs* flesh, and endea- 
voured to keep up the antipathy of their countrymen to 
it. In their peculiar abhorrence of pork down to the 
present day, we trace the Arabian origin of the Jews. 
The German tribes of old manifested a fondness for roast 
beef, and to this day it is they only who know how to 
cook it properly. In Germany as in England, in Sweden 
as in Norway and Denmark, the German origin of the 
people is attested by this infallible criterion. 

The Roman nations, the French, Italians, and Spa- 
niards, have all something in common in their cookery, 
as in their language and history : and, in the same man- 
ner that we talk of a European family of nations, com- 
posed of the Slavonic, German, and Roman races, which 
we again part into numerous subdivisions, we might talk 
of a European system of cookery, of a German, Roman, 
and Slavonic cuisine, and discover in these many dis- 
tinctly-separated subdivisions, provincial and city cookery, 
which, in their differences and similarities, would form a 
precise parallel to those national distinctions ; so that 
a more or less strongly-marked difference in language, 
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laws, and character would exactly correspond with a 
more or less decided difference in cookery, eatables, 
and drink. 

Take, for instance, the infusion of barley, apparently 
a very simple matter, a beverage obtained from malt by 
fermentation through the medium of water, and yet 
what prodigious differences, and what a catalogue, with 
its divisions and subdivisions, of the various kinds of 
beer! All the European nations know how to make a 
drink with barley ; but the Slavonic pitvOy the Lithuanian 
aUuSy and the German beer, seem to be absolutely dif- 
ferent liquors. In the classes of piwo, beer, and alius, 
how many.different genera ! — for instance, in the German 
class, German beer, Swedish beer, English ale, &c. 
Among these genera, how many varieties according to 
the individual tribes of a family, as Bavarian, Branden- 
burg, Hanoverian beer ! — and then the different sorts 
made in different towns, as Brunswick mum, Goslar 
gose, &c., and lastly, the numberless kinds brewed within 
the walls of the same town ! 

The pillaw of the Orientals is a still simpler prepa- 
ration than beer : it is merely rice boiled in meat broth, 
and mixed with pieces of mutton. The Turco- Tatar 
tribes carried it with them along with their religion, and 
spread it in Byzantium and over the whole Grecian penin- 
sula, throughout the Crimea and South Russia, over all 
Asia Minor and the whole north coast of Africa, and 
throughout India as far as China. But though in this 
extensive portion of the globe there is an invariable and 
strongly-marked general resemblance, still there is an 
extraordinary diversity in particular points, so that each 
of the pillaw-eating tribes has set its own peculiar na- 
tional stamp upon that dish ; and it is easy for the ob- 
server to distinguish Tatar, Arabian, and Turkish pil- 
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law by the moisture or dryness of the rice, by the size of 
the pieces of meat mixed, smothered in it, by the archi- 
tecture of the tower built up with it, and by other signs 
not less characteristic than those by which the connois- 
seur of art distinguishes the various schools of painting, 
the. Roman, the Tuscan, the Venetian, and so forth. 

It is true that the events of the last three centuries, the 
discovery of vast regions, and the exchange between all 
parts of the world resulting from commercial intercourse, 
have produced great revolutions in kitchen, ceUar, and 
diet. These revolutions, however, only appear great in 
comparison with former inconsiderable changes^ but small 
and unimportant compared with the mass that continues 
unchanged. Besides, the various and really numerous new 
articles of food are adopted by the different nations with 
slighter or greater modifications. Consider the part 
which coffee acts among the Germans, tea among the Eng- 
lish, potatoes among all the German tribes, and sugar 
among the French. The various national sympathies 
strongly manifest themselves at once in regard to every 
new article of food that is introduced, and seize or re- 
ject it in their own way. 

Of late years, during which ethnography has made 
considerable advances, and begun to enter more into the 
details of subjects, numerous writers have instituted in- 
quiries into the cookery and food of different nations. 
Not only have travellers given minute descriptions of the 
way and manner in which the nations which they have 
visited cook and eat, but many clever men have made 
solid and instructive observations on the nature of the 
different systems of cookery, and shown how the pecu- 
liarities of national character are again reflected in such 
things. The Russian cookery is, upon the whole, less 
known than that of any European nation, though by no 
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means one of the least interesting. It may, therefore, not 
be amiss to devote to the consideration of it a separate 
chapter of our book, which, it is true, will contain only 
a number of collected observations and detached remarks 
on this exceedingly copious subject, which cannot be dis- 
cussed in all its bearings in the compass of a few pages. 
In Petersburg, on the tables of the wealthy, there ap« 
pear indeed many foreign along with the national Russian 
dishes, and even the latter are so strangely disguised 
that you scarcely know them again. Petersburg is, 
nevertheless, the properest place for studying the spirit 
of Russian cookery : for not only is the mass of the people 
who adhere to the ancie^nt kinds of food sufficiently large^ 
but among the great, also, some token of deep-rooted na- 
tionality is always peeping forth ; and even that which is 
foreign is obliged to adapt itself to the national mode, 
and frequently, like the national, to put on a different 
dress. A nation is original, not only in its original pro- 
ductions, but in its copies and in the style and manner 
in which it copies : and it is therefore particularly in- 
structive to observe what foreign customs it adopts, and 
in what manner it adopts them. 

But let us proceed, without further introduction, to the 
principal and national dish of the Russians, and begin 
with the schtschiy that famous cabbage-soup, so lauded 
and so loved as far els the Russian name extends, which 
is as ancient as Russia, which neither poHtical nor moral 
revolutions could banish from the Russian table, which 
daily appears in the dish of the poor, and is a constant 
companion of the French rsqgouts and pasties on the board 
of the rich. One would scarcely believe, when one 
hears Russians in foreign countries complaining that no 
schtschi is to be got there, and frequently see their pa- 
triotism aroused at that word into moving eloquence^ or 
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wheD one is told in Riga that tschin, tschai, and schts* 
chi, are tlie three chief divinities of the Russians — one 
would scarcely believe, I say, that this highly-extolled 
schtschi was nothing but simple cabbage-soup. 

It is, however, a remark which is continually forcing 
itself upon us that it is precisely the simplest national 
dishes of which nations are fondest, as the Italian of his 
macaroni and polenta, the Englishman of his roast bee^ 
the Westphalian of his pumpernickel, the German of his 
potatoes, the Moldavian of his mamaliga, the Pole of his 
oatmeal, and the Russian of his schtschi, to which, in- 
deed^ most of the Russians owe decidedly the greatest 
part of their corporeal substance, since their muscles, 
nerves, bones, may be considered as in reality nothing 
but extract of schtschi. I^chtschi and everlastingly 
schtschi is the principal dish of all that live and breathe 
between Kamtschatka and the Prussian frontier. Forty 
millions of men pray to the Almighty for their daily 
schtschi. The whole glorious Russian army of a million 
efficient warriors is fed chiefly upon schtschi, and 
schtschi is that dish so celebrated and yet so little known 
to historians, which, transformed into Russian flesh and 
blood, has, for a considerable time past, been playing so 
important a part in the history of the world. 

Wherever the Russians have appeared as settlers or con- 
querors, in the Baltic provinces, in Finland, at the foot of 
the Altai and of the great wall of China, in Europe, Asia, 
and America, they have not failed to surround their set- 
tlements, as well as the pre-existing towns and villages of 
the natives, with a number of extensive cabbage-gardens, 
in order to raise in them the material for this their flrst 
necessary of life. 

The mode of preparing this remarkable dish varies ex- 
ceedingly, and there are, perhaps, more kinds of schtschi 
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than varieties of the cabbage : but all of them are strictly 
confined to certain geographical limits. ** Six or eight 
white cabbages shredded, half a pouDd of pearl barley, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, a handful of salt, and two 
pounds of mutton cut into small pieces, with two quarts 
of kwas/' make excellent schtschi, the ordinary daily 
schtschi of the Russian peasant. The poor, of course, 
omit some of the ingredients, the butter and the meat, 
and in the end the whole is reduced to cabbage and 
kwas. On the other hand, in the better sort of houses, 
many things are added to improve this crude foundation ; 
broth is used instead of kwas ; the meat, salted for thirty- 
six hours, is put under a press, cut in small pieces, and 
not thrown into the pot till after the cabbage boils ; some 
artichokes cut into four are added ; when the whole is 
dished, three table^poonfuls of thick cream are poured 
over it; and thus prepared, it is thought extremely 
delicate. 

The second sort of schtschi is the posdnoi schtschi (the 
fast schtschi), which is eaten during fasts. For this oil 
is used instead of butter, and fish instead of meat. The 
lower classes usually make it with a small kind of fish 
called snitkiSy no bigger than one's thumb ; they abound 
throughout a great part of Russia, and are boiled down 
entire with the cabbage to a thick pap, over which oil 
is poured to improve the flavour. 

Another kind of schtschi is the Idniwoi schtschi^ and 
then there is the excellent solonnoi schtschi^ the green 
schtschi, &c. It may be worth while to mention, at least, 
these different sorts of schtschi, as they are universally 
known and diffused in Russia. Among other Slavonic 
nations, also, cabbage-soup forms a standing dish at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. The borschtsch of Little 
Russia, common among all the Malorossian Cossack and 
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Russniak tribes, is only a variety of the schtachi. It is 
likewise made of meat stewed with vegetables. The meat 
is in general lamb, as in Great Russia it is mostly beef 
or veal, and the vegetables too are diflFerent. 

Between the borschtsch and the schtschi there is the 
same kind of relationship, and at the same time the same 
difference in characteristic qualities, as between the people 
of Little Russia and Great Russia. The Poles have, 
likewise, the borschtsch in their kitchen, only with fewer 
modifications in the cookery ; and, indeed, their way of 
life and whole existence very much resemble those of 
the Little Russians. The Lithuanians, a race not of 
Slavonic origin, but with whose social relations much that 
is Slavonic has been mixed up, in consequence of their 
having been at different times subject to the Slavonians, 
have also adopted the borschtsch, which they call barscht ; 
but it is not such a favourite with them as their own na- 
tional dish, oatmeal porridge, and it is only used as an 
assistant in the office of satisfying the cravings of appe- 
tite. 

Both the schtschi and the borschtsch, names as un- 
couth for the tongue as the things themselves are unin- 
viting for the palate of a foreigner, without the improve- 
ments which they receive in the kitchens of the great 
and the wealthy, are, in fact, a species of oUa podrida 5 
and, indeed, in Russian cookery in general, mixtures and 
ragouts occupy a very prominent place. 

The Russians seldom eat vegetables plain boiled in 
water, and rarely bring to their tables a joint simply 
roasted. In general several kinds of vegetables are 
stewed down with the meat ; and hence the relations of 
those two standing dishes in Russian cookery are ex- 
tremely numerous. 

Among these relations we give the first place to the 
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celebrated botwinja, likewise a genuine Russian dish, 
which is so analagous to the Russian character and taste, 
that it is a favourite alike with high and low. The 
schtschi is the key-note of Russian cookery all the year 
round ; the botwinja an invention for summer only. It 
is a counterpart to the schtschi, and contains most of the 
ingredients composing the other cooked and hot, but in 
this raw and cold — cold kwas, into which are put the 
shredded greens, cranberries, sliced cucumbers, and, 
lastly, salmon, sturgeon, or ossetrin, cut in small cubes : 
to these the rich add a few slices of lemon, a lump of ice, 
to give greater coolness, and sometimes a very brown 
toast cut in small pieces. These and some other things 
constitute the exquisite botwinja ; and, if you are puz- 
zled to conceive how all the said matters can harmonize 
^rith the small beer (the kwas) in which they float, and 
from which they are fished, come to Russia, eat botwinja 
for a few years, and then you will think it an excellent 
and harmonious composition. 

In Russia almost every hot winter dish has its cold 
cooling summer brother. As the botwinja answers to 
the schtschi, so does cold kwas to the hot sbiten ; the 
numberless sorts of marinated fish and meats correspond 
with the roasted and boiled joints, and a multitude of 
cool acidulated beverages, made of cucumbers, honey, 
and all sorts of berries, with the sweetened, hot, and 
heating drinks of brandy, tea, &c. It is probably the 
climate that has introduced this strong contrast into Rus- 
sian cookery, and divided it into hot and cold, just as 
the seasons of the year consist of an extremely hot sum- 
mer, and an extremely cold winter. Each season has 
Its peculiar soups, its peculiar poultry, its peculiar pastry ; 
^ay, you may even specify the date when many eatables 
first make their appearance. Thus, fruit-eating com- 
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mences on the 8th of August, ice-eating on Easter Sun- 
day. Religion, which has a good deal to do with the 
regulation of the kitchen and table, forbids the use of 
these things before that time. Throughout all Russia, 
Saturday has different dishes from Sunday ; and Wed- 
nesday and Friday, as fast-days, differ again in this re- 
spect from Monday and Thursday. In other countries 
it is indifferent what mourning relatives set before their 
friends at a funeral. In Russia mourners must not par- 
take of any other dish but rice, boiled with plums and 
raisins ; and it must be a kolibak, a cake filled with 
syrups, and no other, that is broken over the head of a 
new-born infant. Weddings, betrothals, the Butter- 
week^ Christmas^ Easter, have all their peculiar dishes. 
Be it recollected that all these prescribed regulations ex- 
tend to no fewer than 40 millions of men and 6,500,000 
square miles. In any other country it would be no easy 
matter to enforce a bill of fare and a culinary code for a 
town of 30,000 inhabitants, with a territory of a few 
acres. 

To the celebrated Russian olios, and indeed to the 
most exquisite and delicate of them, belongs the rassSL 
It is a soup made of sturgeon, with salted cucumbers and 
roots cut in long stripes, in which float balls composed 
of flour and caviar. Some writers on cookery find fault 
with fish-soups as insipid, but they would extol them as 
delicate and piquant, if they were acquainted with this 
rass61, or with the uchay another excellent fish-soup of 
the Russians, for which the flesh of the fish is pounded 
quite fine/and which the wives of the Russian tradesmen 
only know how to make of such quality as to please Rus- 
sian palates that are extremely fastidious in regard to 
fish in general, as well as the dishes of which they form 
a part. 
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The Russians eat almost all their meat boiled or 
salted and marinated. They smoke little or none at all, 
and very rarely even bacon, sausages, hams, and fish. 
It is very seldom that they roast. Baking, steaming, 
. broiling, frying, are unknown to them. Neither are 
they good bakers. Most of their bread is not sufficiently 
baked, certainly not a little characteristic of the people, 
who likewise eat more unripe than ripe fruit. How ex- 
tremely easy it would be to leave the bread a little longer 
in the oven, and the fruit a little longer on the trees! 
Besides, all the bread in Russia is sourish, and the reason 
of this I could never discover. 

It is incredible how good the com is in this country, 
and how bad the bread which men make of it turns out. 
Among the usual forms of Russian loaves^ there is, in the 
first place, the semi-globular. This form is the best 
adapted for baking through equally, and arises, agreeably 
to natural laws, by a certain necessity, from the running 
of the lump of soft dough in the oven. In the next 
place, there is the ring-shape. This form is suitable for 
all dry and hard goods, and very convenient for carriage. 
The buyer strings these rings upon a cord, or puts them 
like bracelets upon his arms and fingers. Lastly, there 
is a combination of the two forms, a half ring as a handle 
to a half-globe. Of this kind are many of the baked 
articles of the Russians, particularly the celebrated 
kalatschi, a wheaten bread, which the Russians are very 
fond of, and which is baked better at Moscow than any 
where else. 

Many of the forms of bread have, probably, been pre- 
scribed by the Church, especially those which have some 
reference to religious rites. The unleavened bread which 
the Russians eat at the communion is of the shape and 
size of a solid coffees-cup with the saucer. The EJaster 
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loaf, made of a number of long slender rolls of dough 
twisted one over another, looks like a crown of thorns ; 
at least, this is the case in South Russia. Many others 
are allusive to the cross, &c. 

A foreigner is not a little surprised when he sees the 
number of tarts and pasties, which make their appearance 
as a matter of course on the taUe of the Russian peasant ; 
and he is apt to regard it as a sign of a higher civilization, 
or, at least, of a greater advance in the culinary art. 
These pasties the Russians call by the general name of 
pirogas. The genera and species of these pirogas are 
innumerable. Those most frequently met with in the 
house of the common Russian are generally baked in oil, 
and filled with fish. A very common stuffing for this 
purpose is furnished by the soft dorsal sinews of the 
sturgeon and other large fish. They are transparent as 
amber or dissolved isinglass ; cut into small dice, and 
wrapped in dough, they form a dish, which the Russians 
are v^ry fond of, but which is more grateful to the eye 
than to the palate. All the Russians are extremely 
clever at making small fish-pasties, and vast quantities 
of them are consumed at breakfast, at luncheon with a 
dram, &c. They are to be seen in no country but 
Russia, precisely because they are not there, as with us, 
a rare delicacy, but grow, as a popular dish, to a prodi- 
gious size. In general, only one such pie is made for a 
company of more than a dozen persons. A substance 
commonly used throughout a vast extent of country, is 
milk curdled into a kind of soft yellowish cheese, which, 
done up in thin paste, and boiled in water, is eaten with 
melted butter. These dumplings are called warmdMy 
and they are one of the most favourite national dishes of 
the pastoral tribes of Little Russia, the Cossacks, and the 
Russniaks, and are found, with slight modifications. 
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among the Poles and the Lithuanians. For the rest, 
there is scarcely any thing which can be minced but 
what the Russians put into their pasties — meat, milk, 
fish, vegetables, fruit, mushrooms, berries. The crust is 
in general the least agreeable part of them. 

Throughout the whole Russian empire the same names 
are current for the various productions of the culinary 
art. Thus, on the coasts of the Black Sea, as on those 
of the Arctic Ocean, the inhabitants know what pirogas, 
blinnis, prannikis, kolybaks, warannekis, and kalatschis 
are as "well as the native of Petersburg. Hence, in writing 
upon Russian cookery, it is pleasing to know that in the 
description of each dish you have before you a vast sphere 
over which its operation extends. If you are told of the 
blinnis, for instance, that it is a sort of omelette^ which is 
eaten in the Butter-week, before the fasts, with caviar 
and port- wine, at breakfast as well as at dinner, it is the 
better worth while to know this, because you know at the 
same time that in the said Butter • week a whole immense 
empire is suffering from indigestion. Or, if one chooses 
the pranniki, and tells you that it is a sweet cake filled 
with preserved fruit, of the size of an octavo volume, and 
that it has arabesques and sentences stamped upon it, you 
have not learned this for absolutely nothing, because it is 
met with of the same form from Poland to China ; and, 
on Sundays and fair-days, many millions of children ask 
their mothers for prannikis. The statistical inquirer, the 
statesman, unless they set about writing the chronicles of 
particular towns, may, without any slur upon their repu- 
tation, remain ignorant of the baked productions of Ger- 
many, for instance ; but in Russia this knowledge is ab- 
solutely necessary, for in this immense empire every viand 
has a statistic of a kind which no other country affords. 
Consider the countless millions of bulkis, kalatschis, and 
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kolybaks, which every morning brings to light on a space 
that occupies one-ninth of the earth's surface ! Like 
swarms of locusts, they issue from the millions of ovens, 
and disappear between the teeth of innumerable jaws. 
Millions are engaged in making them, and millions more 
disorder their stomachs by feasting upon them. Of course 
such a uniformity of food must tend to produce a great 
uniformity of physical circumstances and moral dispo- 
sitions. 

As the Russians are very fond of hashes and minced 
dishes, so they are also extremely partial to all sorts of 
jams, jellies, and marmalades. In their cookery, mashed 
and pulpy dishes are particularly numerous, and there is 
scarcely any edible substance but what they reduce to 
that state. They have not only many kinds of potted 
meat, but also of potted fish, for instance, herring ; an 
infinite number of bouillies, made of berries, fruit, flour, 
and oatmeal, which are sold, hot and cold, in all the mar- 
kets to the populace ; and many different sorts of kissels 
and pastelds. The kissels are made of flour, oatmeal and 
pea- meal, which is mixed with kwas, and must have un- 
dergone a slight degree of fermentation. They hold that 
due mean between the dry state of bread and the fluid 
consistence of soups which is so agreeable to the Russians. 
Ranged upon boards, like cakes, these kissels are sold to 
the populace, who moisten them with oil. The pastela, 
which derives its name from pastelatj, to spread out, is a 
finer sort of confection, made of apples, pears, and other 
fruit, mixed with sugar, and a little flour and rose-water. 
The best is made of peach and apricot marmalade, and 
looks partly green and partly white. The peach and 
apricot pastelk is frequently seen on the tables of the 
opulent, cut in long pieces, and wrapped in paper, and 
is then called mvstewya pastela. 
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Among the peculiarly Russian species of porridge may 
be mentioned onion and mushroom porridge. The latter, 
for which the mushrooms are rubbed through a sieve, is 
remarkably delicate, and it is unaccountable that it should 
not long since have been imitated in Western Europe. 
I dare say that a more plastic nation than the Russian 
would not have destroyed so many forms and invented 
so many purees. One doubly enjoys a thing that one 
eats in its natural form, and in many' simple substances 
the combination of the atoms is totally different from 
what it is in the artificial aggregate state. 

The Russians like every thing to melt in the mouth, 
and to find the way of itself into the intestinal labyrinth; 
a more stirring, energetic nation would rather bite and 
crush. For what else are the teeth ? The Russians, it is 
true, may quote the gods of Greece in their favour ; 
there is no doubt that their ambrosia had about the same 
consistence and degree of cohesion as the Russian kissels 
and pastdas ; for if, on the one hand, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that ambrosia was a fluid soup which had to be 
eaten with spoons that require the mouth to open wide, 
as little can it be assumed, on the other, that it was a 
very hard and tough substance which demanded laborious 
mastication, since chewing is a very unaesthetic, ungod- 
like operation. That ambrosia which constituted the 
food of Apollo and of Venus must, no doubt, be conceived 
of as a sort of jelly, or a light puff paste which might 
easily be crushed by the tongue, without needing the aid 
of knife, fork, or spoon : and, in fact, the Russians have 
many traits of character in common with those deities — 
their carelessness, their vivacity, their indifference, their 
love of ease, &c. 

With the pastel&s we have entered in reality the pro- 
vince of confectionery. Here, too, a boundless field opens 
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before us. I should be puzzled to enumerate all the fruits 
and berries which every housewife in Russia understands 
the art of preserving with sugar or honey, agreeably to 
the practice which has prevailed for ages. The extra- 
ordinary cultivation of this department of the culinary 
art in Russia is probably owing in part to the scarcity of 
fine, well-flavoured fruits, and the extreme abundance of 
berries of a hundred kinds, which, when raw, are no par- 
ticular delicacy, but, when boiled with sugar, yield ex- 
quisite syrups ; and partly also to the length of the Rus- 
sian winter. The produce, red, blue, and black, of the 
shrubs and bushes, during ttie short summer, is collected, 
and artificial means are employed to fit it for a store for 
the long winter-months. .Be it remarked, also, that the 
Russians are exceedingly fond of every thing sweet and 
juicy ; that the common people eat honey with the spoon, 
and that, in like manner, the wealthy use spoons for 
syrups. There is no doubt that no people in Europe 
consume so many dainties as the Russians. In all die 
petty shops of the meanest towns confects and sweet- 
meats are sold in abundance ; and all respectable houses 
have a good stock of them in their cellars. Not only are 
apples, pears, grapes, peaches, and apricots, preserved, 
but also gooseberries, currants, cranberries, besides bruss- 
nikiy maroschki, klukwiy marumani, for which we, who 
learned this branch of art from the French and the 
Italians, have not even a name. 

The Russians, in general, are extremely clever at 
making preserves, which they term warenije ; and these 
must be numbered among those things which they have 
brought to perfection. The preserves made in certain 
places, for instance, Moscow, Kiew, Nieshin, are parti- 
cularly excellent; and the trade in these confects and 
syrups, which are put up in bottles, barrels, and chests, 
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is so important that the wholesale dealers frequently 
have capitals of several hundred thousand rubles invested 
in those sweets, and that at the fairs in the interior there 
is always a whole row of shops and booths filled with those 
delicacies only. It is incredible what quantities of con* 
facts, bonbons, sweetmeats, and pastry, are consumed at 
balls in Russia; they are bought by the pood [forty 
pounds weight] ; and many a Russian tradesman's wife, 
who is rich and idle enough, spends half her life in eat* 
ing, sucking, and sipping, pastry, preserves, sweetmeats, 
and syrups. 

The national beverages of the Russians are very nu- 
merous. That which holds the most prominent place 
among them, which is the greatest favourite and most 
widely diffused, is kwaSj which occupies much the same 
rank among drinkables as schtschi among eatables. The 
Russian can no more live without kwas than the fish 
without water. The common Russian scarcely ever tastes 
water ; he drinks nothing but kwas ; nay, as we have 
already observed, he makes most of his soups and broths 
not with water but with kwas ; and even at the tables of 
the wealthy you generally see jugs of kwas placed beside 
the wines and spirits, instead of the decanters of water 
usual among us. Kwas is, in fact, the basis of all eat- 
ables as well as drinkables. 

Luckily, kwas is a very wholesome, light, and not in- 
toxicating beverage. It is made in the following man- 
ner. Put a pailful of water in an earthen pot, add 
two pounds of barley-meal, half a pound of salt, and a 
pound and a half of honey. This mixture is set over- 
night in a sort of oven with a gentle fire ; in the morning 
it is left for some time to stand and settle ; the clear fluid 
is then poured off, and this is the kwas ; but it is two or 
three days before it is fit for use, and a week before it ac- 
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quires its proper flavour. Simple as this process appears, 
there are many trifling things which cannot be described 
to be observed. As kwas is not good unless when made 
in small quantities in small pots^ it is not produced on a 
large scale like beer in our breweries ; but every family 
prepares it for its own use, and in the houses of the great 
a person is kept for that special purpose. It is interest- 
ing to watch these old fellows at their work, at which 
they find something to fiddle about all day long : they 
have as much to say about what is right and wrong in 
making kwas, and as many marvellous things to tell, as 
if it was pure magic ; and they contrive to give quite as 
much importance to their business as Schiller's bell- 
founder did to his. 

Kwas is a slightly acid and agreeably cooling beverage, 
neither heady, intoxicating, nor feeding, and of the colour 
of our small beer. Foreigners easily get accustomed to 
this drink, and then become fond of it. There is no 
better beverage for persons of sedentary habits, who must 
keep the head clear ; it is particularly wholesome for 
hypochondriacs. Our physicians, if they knew any thing 
of Russia, ought rather to send their patients to the kwas 
springs in Russia than to the baths in Bohemia. In the 
provinces, kwas is still frequently seen at public dinners, 
but not in the capital, though there also many an old 
Russian prince adheres to the ancient national beverage. 
The common people^, as I have observed, must be con- 
stantly supplied with kwas — for there is no nation that 
despises the crystal fluid ofiered by Nature to such a de- 
gree as the Russian — and, wherever they go, they pro- 
cure for themselves a jug, honey, and a handful or two 
of meal, to make their kwas. 

Another national beverage of high antiquity is mead, 
which is still made here of superior quality, as it was of 
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old in the whole of the north. The sorts of mead and 
the processes for making it are so various, that it is im- 
possible to specify them all ; but many of them are so 
clear^ so strong, and so excellent, that it is occasionally 
brought forward instead of wine. Mead seems to be a 
genuine Slavonic beverage, for in most of the Slavonic 
dialects it is called honey, which substance is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in making it. Formerly mead was the 
only spirituous liquor of the Russians. Brandy super- 
seded it among the lower and wine among the upper 
ranks. It maintains its ground, however, among certain 
classes of the people, and the peasant or labourer still 
takes his bottle of mead, when the citizen or tradesman 
would afford himself a bottle of wine ; and, at the wed- 
dings of inferior persons, mead continues to flow as it 
used to do. It is remarkable that of late mead seems to 
be coming more into vogue, probably owing to the in- 
terest awakened in behalf of the ancient annals of the 
country, and an increasing preference for what is national. 
Among all the Slavonic nations, and especially the 
Russians, brandy is become so mighty a divinity, that in 
the same sense as we say " Money rules the world," we 
might say of it, '* Brandy rules the Russians." The 
usual douceur in Russia is a rumka wodki (a glass of 
brandy) ; the ordinary recgmpense, the ordinary medium 
of bribery with the common man, is not money, but 
brandy. It is worthy of remark that the people of the 
lower class are not so thankful for the former as the 
latter : neither Sunday nor any remarkable day, neither 
Easter nor Christmas, passes without it. With brandy 
the soldier is primed for the battle ; with brandy the 
listless labourer is incited to exertion. The avidity of 
the Russians for this fiery poison is astonishing. Brandy 
is a liquor introduced by foreigners among the Russians, 
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though they have now a name of their own invention for 
it ; they call it wodka, the drop of water : it is easy to 
discover the delicate poetical allusion enveloped in this 
appellation. 

Here, however, as almost all the world over, the Grer- 
man terms for brandy, Branntwein and Schnaps^ (a dram) 
are well known ; and there is no doubt that by Grermans 
this liquor was introduced among the Slavonians. Long 
after brandy was common among the Germans, the 
Russians were unacquainted with it ; and this new pas- 
sion, and at the same time new scourge of the people^ 
has sprung up during the last centuries like villanage, 
with the gradual increase of which the consumption of 
brandy increased so prodigiously that, as it has been 
observed, brandy is become the principal and almost ex- 
clusive soother of the cares of the common Russians. 
Wodka ! wodka ! wodka ! riimka wodki, ought to occur 
at least ten times on every page of a Russian dictionary 
which should pretend to convey a proper ide.a of the fre- 
quent use of a word and its importance. Thousands of 
persons in Russia become rich through the immense con- 
sumption of brandy and millions poor. A leaf exhibiting 
the most striking traits in the statistics and history of the 
consumption of brandy in Russia would not be one of the 
least remarkable in the history of the world. 

As the Russians mix sugar with all the berries of their 
heaths and woods, one after another, and make a par- 
ticular preserve with each, as they dry almost every sort, 
and prepare a tea from it with hot water, so likewise 
they steep each of them in brandy, and thus make with 
them a particular kind of liqueur. These liqueurs the 
Russians call nali/kes and nasioiks. In all Russian fami- 
lies these nalifkes are a matter of extraordinary luxury 
and daintiness, and every housewife is in possession of a 
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tnultitude of receipts and directions for preparing the 
difiPerent kinds of them. 

In continuing the list of national beverages, we come 
next to the kisloitscki, a very favourite drink, sold in all 
the public-houses in Russia. It is sourish and very re- 
freshing, as the acidulated beverages of Russia univer^ 
sally are : for it is remarkable that, fond as the Russians 
are of sweets, yet in no kitchen are there so many sours 
as in theirs. We have already made mention of their 
sourish bread and soups* Perhaps their nature requires 
these to counterbalance the many sweet things which 
ihey are in the habit of eating. Perhaps these extremes 
meet as naturally as any others ; perhaps, too, the quan* 
tity of oil and strong fatty substances which they swallow 
produces both the fondness for sweets and that for sours. 

Among these sourish beverages, next to the kisloitschi 
comes the klukwennoi mors, Khtckm^ cranberries, are 
more frequently met with in Russia than any other berry; 
and Noah seems to have saved their seed in the ark ex- 
pressly for Russia, for they thrive throughout the whole 
country, and are to be found even in winter fine and fresh 
beneath the snow. They are suffered to freeze, and in 
this state prodigious quantities of them are sent to market. 
The expressed juice furnishes the above-mentioned beve- 
rage ; in summer it is used for lemonade, of which there 
are as many different kinds in Russia as of sherbets in 
the East. Cucumbers, apples, pears, and other fruit, 
furnish a great number of insipid drinks, which the people 
are, nevertheless, fond of. The finest of all the species 
of fruit is the mamuramiy the most valuable production 
of high north latitudes, which has been already mentioned, 
and which, with the size and form of the mulberry, has 
the fragrance of the pine-apple. Mixed with champagne 
and rum it makes the most exquisite punch in the world. 
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Unfavourable as the climate of Russia appears for 
taking meals out of doors, yet in no country is there more 
dining in the open air than in Russia. Great quantities 
of eatables and drinkables are continually hawking about 
the streets of the towns by itinerant venders ; in winter 
hot tea, hot sbitas, potatoes, and cakes, all the vessels 
wrapped in thick cloths to keep their contents hot ; in 
summer frozen substances, cooling things, kwas, kis- 
loitschi, &c. In every street there are innumerable 
chartscheumas (cooks' shops) and sometimes an open 
place, a large hall, or a shed^ is set apart for the common 
people to take their refreshments in : and here the spec- 
tator finds opportunity for as rich a harvest of observa- 
tions as the peasant and labourer of pirogas, kwas, and 
schtschi. The extraordinary accumulation in the towns 
of unmarried persons who have no actual home in the 
place where they happen to be, has rendered the above 
arrangement necessary. 

One is astonished at the quantity of meat and substan- 
tial food which the common man in this country, especially 
in the south of the empire, introduces into his stomach. 
There is not a doubt that, in spite of his numerous fasts, 
the lower class of Russians eat, without comparison, more 
meat than the Germans of the same class. In the con- 
sumption of butcher's meat, Petersburg surpasses all the 
other cities of Europe ; and it is probably at this time 
the best fed city in the world, especially if we exclude 
from the account the ill-fed army of 60,000 men quar- 
tered in the capital. The city, not including the army, 
consumes annually four million pood of corn, or 200 
pounds for each person, children, aged, sick, &c. in- 
cluded ; about 100,000 bullocks, that is, one to each 44 
persons, without reckoning cows and calves. Of hogs 
and sheep fewer are consumed than In Paris ; but the 
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consumption of fish is prodigious : of herrings, for in- 
stance^ the city consumed, in 1832, 53,000 ton, which 
allows a ton to eight persons. Equally prodigious — if 
we may believe the journal of the ministry of the inte- 
rior, from which all these data are taken — is the con- 
sumption of salt, of which, in the same year, 500,000 
pood were used, that is 40 pounds, or 4 ounces per day, 
to each person. It would not be uninteresting to enter 
further into the details of the consumption of this capital, 
and to compare it with that of Paris, London, or Vienna. 
Data sufficient for such a comparison might certainly be 
found in the Russian jovfrnals ; but, on the most superfi- 
cial examination, these statements are found to be so 
grossly contradictory, that one dares not attempt to 
reconcile them. 

The environs of Petersburg are more sterile and more 
deficient in eatable productions than any other European 
capital, Madrid itself not excepted ; whence it has been 
justly called the modern Palmyra, that is, the most splen- 
did, luxurious, and greedy city amidst the most barren 
and unproductive desert. Petersburg must therefore 
collect its supplies from a vast extent of country. For, 
excepting some trifles, its own environs, to which the 
city is not attached, like our towns, by deep roots, but 
above which, deriving subsistence from distant countries, 
it seems to be kept hovering by art at a prodigious ex- 
pence, supply it with nothing. The bread-corn which it 
eats is ripened on the banks of the Wolga, and had to 
float down a series of rivers and canals before it reached 
the bakehouses of Petersburg. The very hay is brought 
by water to the Newa from remote provinces; and even 
eggs and other things that are to be eaten fresh are sent 
from the environs of Moscow, thickly inhabited by people 
and poultry, a distance of 500 miles, and the trade in 
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such commodities is carried on upon a scale unknown iit 
most other countries* Whole caravans of eggs arrive at 
Petersburg. The city has its orchards partly in the 
Crimea, partly at Stettin, and obtains its apples eithei* 
from a distance of 1000 miles across a tempestuous sea^ 
or of 1500 miles over ice-bound steppes. The bullocks 
which it consumes were bred in the steppes of the Black 
Sea, for only one-tenth of the number mentioned above 
is not from the steppes, or Tscherkessian cattle,* as they 
are called. The salt comes from the country of the 
Calmucks, or from Sweden and Norway, butter from 
Esthonia and Finland. Such is the case with ordinary 
things. The unusual, the articles of luxury, are of 
course collected from all the countries of the globe ; so 
that you cannot take a meal in Petersburg without re- 
flecting that you are indebted for it to almost all the 
countries and nations of the world. 

The profusion prevailing at meals in Petersburg is 
really astonishing; and whoever has witnessed it will not 
be surprised if a Petersburger should complain of scanty 
fare in Vienna, in Hamburg, or on the boasted banks of 
the Rhine. The usual luncheon — ^in Russian, sdkuska — 
which precedes a Petersburg dinner, consists of such a 
variety of things which stimulate appetite, that many a 
one might mistake it for dinner itself. It would lead us 
too far to enumerate all the forerunners, hot and cold, till 
the principal dishes come upon the table. It is very gradu- 
ally and late, after you have long been fully engaged, 
that you perceive a Russian dinner to be drawing to a 
close. But you find yourself in the same predicament as 
in listening to a piece of music, where you have long in- 

♦ The whole of south Russia, including the countries of the Cossacks 
and the Little Russians, were formerly often called Tscherkessia : and 
this old denomination is still occasionally retained. 
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ferred from the tone cadences that the finale is at hand, 
while the composition rises again with many a run and 
many a shake, till at length it terminates with some 
closing chords, composed of fruit and sweetmeats, and the 
performers separate. In genuine Russian entertainments, 
the dessert is cut off from the main dinner, and is taken 
in a different room. The company then go back to other 
apartments to lounge upon the sofas and divans. If 
you previously drank liqueur to stimulate appetite, you 
now drink it to promote digestion. 

For the rest, notwithstanding the profusion of Peters- 
burg dinners, there is something about them, as about 
every thing else in Petersburg, not quite pleasant and 
comfortable. The business is despatched with great ex- 
pedition. The dishes which, ready carved by the table- 
decker in the buffets, are handed round to the company, 
follow in very quick succession, and the plates are removed 
with extraordinary rapidity. At each dish, it is true, a 
suitable kind of wine, poured out into glasses by the ser- 
vants, is handed round, till at last a forest of empty glasses 
surrounds each plate ; but the connoisseur misses the bottles 
which particularly gratified his taste, and from which he 
should like to fili-again. But if all these things are an- 
noying, you find yourself still more incommoded by the 
custom which, with the utmost rigour, confines each guest 
to the chair that he has once taken for the whole dinner- 
time. It would be regarded as an unheard-of violation of 
decorum to rise during that time from your seat, even in 
the smallest family parties. The whole company sit down 
at once at a sign given by the host, and, after the last 
course, rise in like manner all together, and th^n no one 
dares stop any longer to chat and joke over the bottle, as 
in England. 
When a toast is given, and this is always done without 
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speech or remark, all rise in silence; each, with a bow, 
touches glasses with his neighbour, and instantly sits down 
again. To run to any individual of the party for the 
purpose of hobnobbing with him in particular, would be 
the most absurd trick in the world. In short, at Russian 
entertainments you always feel as if you were tied to the 
manger. 
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Governesses — Private Tutors—Preceptors — Scholastic Institutions — 
Apology for Russian Schools — Private Seminaries — ^The great Peda- 
gogic Institution — The Professors' Institution — The Technological 
School — The young Ladies of the Smolnoi Convent. 

Every spring, when the ice is melted in the bay of 
Cronstadt, when the pretty market for the rarities and 
delicacies, living and dead, of southern regions and zones 
is opened at the back of the Exchange, and the traffic in 
parrots, parroquets, and cockatoos commences, from the 
same ships that bring nouveautes, fashions, and books, 
from London, Paris, and Liibeck, are regularly seen 
landing numbers of young ladies, with melancholy phy- 
siognomies, torn veils, and disordered coiffure. These 
ladies, Swiss, French, English, and German, pretty and 
plain, are destined to perform the functions of priestesses 
of Minerva in Russia, and to kindle and keep alive the 
fire of civilization in that country. Exhausted by the 
sea-sickness, which they have scarcely got over, oppressed 
by home-sickness, frightened by the bearded Russians 
whom they saw at Cronstadt, and chilled by the keen 
breezes of Petersburg May, timid, pale, and ailing, they 
slowly emerge from their cabin, despair in their eyes, and 
fear and anxiety upon their pallid lips. 

The manner in which Russia receives her guests at 
landing on her frontiers is not the most friendly, and if 
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it is true that the first impressions made upon us by 
people and countries are the deepest and* the most last- 
ing, gracious Heaven, what a sinister prognostic is to be 
drawn from the nature of this reception ! Never did a 
foreigner land in Russia, whose first thought on going 
ashore was not about his return to his own country. I 
verily believe that this land would not keep one of its 
guests, if each of them, at the moment of setting foot 
on its soil, could find a good opportunity for going back 
again. 

Slowly and reluctantly they quit the vessel, the only 
bit of their country that has accompanied them to a 
foreign shore. If it could be done with decency, fain 
would they conceal themselves in her most secret recesses, 
that they might be carried home again with or without 
the knowledge of the captain. Listlessly coUecting their 
things, they hide themselves and their griefs for some 
days in the first hotel they chance to meet with on Was- 
sili Ostrow, till their acquaintance or the persons to 
whom they are consigned hear of their arrival, send for 
them, and draw them forth into the light of day. 

With their introduction into a house of distinction a 
new epoch of suffering commences : if the harsh vcHces, 
the beards, and the filthy habiliments of the barbarous 
population of the port terrified them before, they are 
now dazzled and daunted by the splendour of unwonted 
luxury. Surrounded by the noisy tumultuous life of a 
great house in Russia, where not a syllable of their sor* 
rows is understood, and quartered in the same room with 
the many children committed to their care, which is 
never so snug and comfortable as that to which they have 
been used at home, they have scarcely a corner to them- 
selves wherein to weep over their secret afflictions. Hur- 
ried along into the whirlpool of social life in Petersburg, 
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they at first find themselves continually ofiended, and 
soon perceive that they too are incessantly giving offence. 
Their toilet, which they fancied to he, well supplied, to 
which sisters have contributed half a dozen embroidered 
collars, and mothers as many caps wrought with their 
own hands, they very soon discover to be inadequate to 
the demands of the northern capital. Even with Pfeiri- 
sian manners, a person is not sure to please in Petersburg. 
Nay, in her pronunciation of French, they find some- 
thing to criticize and censure^ for there is no doubt that 
Petersburg has a French of its own, and that it modifies 
French manners in its particular way. A French courtier 
himself would now give a hundred occasions of offence 
by a certain freedom, ease, and unceremoniousness of 
behaviour, to say nothing of a simple Swiss governess, 
who has just come from her mountains, or a German 
tutor, who has emigrated from some obscure corner of 
his country, to assist a Russian statesman or a Peters- 
burg court-lady in the education of his or her children. 

Time, however, brings a remedy. The stranger gets 
used to Petersburg life. She throws aside the collars so 
handsomely worked by her sisters as a farewell present, 
draws upon her purse which is speedily filled, casts off 
her former envelope, and assumes a new one in the 
Petersburg fashion, together with Petersburg manners, 
divests herself as much as possible of West-European 
sentimentality — for not only the Germans, but likewise 
the French, the English, &c. are sentimental in compa- 
rison with the Russians — wears, at least in the day-time, 
a decorous mask of cheerfulness and satisfaction, even 
though at night the pillow is bedewed with many a tear, 
and thus learns at length to put on a good face to a bad 
game. 

Owing to the conviction of the necessity of polish 
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which is now felt so forcibly by all the higher classes in 
Russia, to the prevailing dislike of public seminaries, 
and to the extraordinary confluence of wealthy Russian 
families to Petersburg, it may easily be conceived what 
an immense number of private teachers of both sexes 
there must be in that city : and it would be most un- 
grateful of a traveller, who has heard so many charming 
songs from the lips of obliging governesses, and enjoyed 
so many refreshing cups of tea made by delicate French 
hands, if he were not to devote a distinct chapter to this 
element of Petersburg society. This chapter, indeed, is 
the less to be dispensed with, inasmuch as the situations 
of governess and private tutor in Russia are posts of 
peculiar importance. 

Private education in Russia is, indeed, a lucrative pro- 
fession, and therefore an object of speculations of all sorts. 
Here the place of private tutor is considered as a conveni- 
ent step to all classes of honourable posts, and by many as 
an office for life, which not only supplies present abund- 
ance, but by means of its superfluity opens a prospect of fu- 
ture ease and independence. It is, to be sure, a lottery, like 
every thing else in Russia, but a lottery which with many 
blanks contains an extraordinary proportion of prizes. 
** Hark ye, my dear boy," said a father in Petersburg to 
his son, whom, after finishing his studies in Germany, 
he had sent for to Russia, in order to place him as private 
tutor in the house of a Russian grandee, '' now you 
must make up your mind what you will be, and find out 
whether you feel a greater liking for the ministry of the 
interior or the finances, whether you prefer the appoint- 
ment of director of all the posts of the empire, or that 
of director of the bank, of forests, or of mines ; or whe- 
ther you had rather quit the civil for the military ser- 
vice. The ways to all these preferments are now open 
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to you in this country ; you have nothing to do but to 
fijid the doors/' A young man, who unites pleasing 
manners and something of what is called comme il faut 
with a good understanding and solid acquirements, will 
no doubt find these doors, that is to say, if he surmounts 
the fiery ordeal to which his profession of private tutor 
subjects him — a profession which, without doubt, is in 
Russia a road to fortune ; whether to happiness is a 
difierent question. 

There are many young men who by means of private 
tuition have raised themselves to privy- councillors and 
councillors of state ; but many more, who, from sheer 
vexation and intellectual hunger, have lost their spirits, 
their attachment to life, and even life itself. 

As with the tutors so it fares with the governesses. If 
one of these is at all handsome and amiable, if she pos- 
sesses any of the agreeable, social talents to which the 
Russians attach stT much value, she will not fail to en- 
snare the heart of some young aide-de-camp or colonel ; 
and after a while he makes her Mrs. Colonel or General 
So-and-so, who can give soirees and balls — but whether 
he has made her an endeared wife, the good mother of 
beloved children, is another question. 

But, where nothing of this kind happens, such a 
governess, if she can only fall in with the whims of her 
employers — and for this are required a total absence of 
sentimentality, towards which, wherever they find it, the 
Russians are inexorable, a certain coldness and strength 
of character, and a watchful and resolute defence of her 
own ground, for the Russians always give way to firm- 
ness and perseverance — leads a tolerably brilliant life. 
She will find opportunities enough to let her light shine, 
to win applause, and to get her vanity flattered. In ge- 
neral, too, she will have a fair prospect of returning some 
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time or other with a little fortune to her native country, 
to pass the rest of her life in repose, and in recollections 
of bygone times. The towns of Montbeillard, Lausanne, 
Neufchatel, and some others, the principal seminaries 
for governesses for all Europe, are full of little capital- 
ists of both sexes, who accumulated their property in 
Russia* 

Many, however, become so naturalized in the Russian 
element, and exchange their native qualities so completely 
for the Russian, as to give up all thoughts of home, and 
to prefer staying and awaiting death in the country in 
which they have grown old. Hence you find in almost 
every Russian family English, French, and German boimea^ 
who are so identified with the families to which they be- 
long, that they act as adopted members of the house, 
enjoying the like consideration and privileges. 

In Petersburg itself, which retains all the superior 
qualifications, and sends only persons of inferior ability 
into the provinces, much is of course expected, and there 
the tutors and governesses are nearly equal in talents to 
those met with in other European capitals : but, in the 
provinces, you will not rarely have occasion to be surprised 
at the high-flown panegyrics pronounced on persons of 
very ordinary ability. *• Tschelrudesnoi Njemeiz ! It is 
quite a prodigy of a Njemetz^ that I have for my chil- 
dren,'^ said a wealthy Russian in the country to me. ^^ It 
is wonderful how he plays on the piano and how he sings. 
He speaks German, French, English, Latin, Greek, and 
is acquainted with all the sciences. Indeed I am lost in 
amaze at the extent of his attainments.** On nearer ac- 
quaintance, I found this prodigy to be quite an ordinary 
person^ who certainly had a smattering of various branches 

♦ The reader will recollect that Njemetz signifieB a German, and that 
the term is applied to foreigners generally. 
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of knowledge, but seemed to be scarcely perfect master 
(rf his mother tongue. 

In the houses of the provincial gentry, the tutor is 
always an oracle and the gouvernante a prophetess. If 
any subject is started at table that belongs ever so re- 
motely to the domain of any science, all eyes are turned 
to this oracle, and all lips are silenced by his decision, 
from which there is no appeal. To doubt the tutor's 
omniscience would compromise a person most terribly. 
He is listened to with breathless attention. '* Why, yes, 
you must know. We know nothing. It is in your line.'* 
How often is an honest German almost forced to impose 
upon his hearers, and enact against his will the oracle 
they are determined to make him ! " I do not know ; 
that does not belong to my province." — I think so and 
so.'' — *^ I conjecture that this or that may be near the 
truth." — " It seems to me that one might assume " 
Such phrases in the interior of Russia would ruin a man's 
reputation. " What does he say ? He does not know ? 
Why does not he know ? We don't know either. Then 
he is no wiser than we are. He thinks, he conjectures, 
it seems to him ! God knows what the man does know ! 
He is certainly one of the learned quacks who are so 
common in this country. You ought to know, sir. You 
ought to be sure of your point. Say yes or no ! Either 
— or — , that is the question. What is there between 
yes and no ? Uncertainty, ignorance — Solomon, it is 
true, says that all our knowledge is imperfect. But, 
good God ! two or three thousand years have since rolled 
away. The sciences have made great progress. Now 
people know every thing, and you in particular ought 
to know every thing, you who are a German, and have 
gone through your examination. What the devil do we 
pay the Njemtzi such high wages for ?" 
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In no country will modesty do the scholar more dis- 
service than in Russia, where people have no notion 
of the depths of the sciences, and where they are con- 
tent to remain upon the surface. The scholar must 
issue ordinances like the government ; he mmst express 
himself decidedly — sic voh^ sicjubeo. He must keep all 
his scholastic and scientific change in his pocket, that he 
may have it at hand for every occasion, and commence 
all his demonstrations with such expressions as : ** Every 
body knows that so and so is the case *' — or, *' On this 
point the celebrated N. N. says this and that," — or, " You 
say so, but I say so. I must know better than you : 
stick to your last, and hold your tongue — twice three 
makes five, and one is six. Abracadabra ! Aristotle was 
a disciple of Plato, and Plato of Socrates, and all three 
say plumply and positively on this subject as follows,^* 
&c. — " Wot Maladez ! a clever fellow, faith! how wise, 
how learned ! ^tis astonishing 1" 

At this admiration of learning, however, the Russians 
stop short, and in general they manifest a certain shiness 
of scholars, because they consider themselves so much 
eclipsed by them. They despatch them, therefore, with 
the tribute of admiration, and let them go their ways, 
though, in other cases, men are fond of approaching that 
which they admire. Besides, the philosopher and the 
scholar love to indulge in solitary meditation, and, ex- 
ploring the inner world, become indifferent to the outer. 
" Skutschnoi telowek — he is a gloomy hypochondriac," is 
then the cry ; " he sits in his room, and studies and 
thinks — God knows what he thinks about ! He is ob- 
stinate, capricious, absolutely unsociable." It is a remark- 
able thing that these latter complaints, which foreigners 
are sure to make of the Russians, are precisely those 
which they most frequently retort against us. The Ger- 
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mans, in particular, are reputed by the Russians to be 
obstinate and capricious. This is owing to the disposi- 
tion of the latter to accommodate themselves with such 
excessive suppleness to the whims and humours of their 
superiors, and to perform with implicit obedience what- 
ever they desire ; whereas the German, if he takes his 
stand upon order, right, custom, and has any self-respect, 
is set down by them for a discontented and most obstinate 
fellow. 

Real learning and science, then, are of little use to the 
tutor and instructor in Russia j nay, they frequently stand 
in his way, and are detrimental to him in his social rela- 
tions. Musical talent, playing on the piano-forte, and 
singing, are of great advantage, and gain him many a 
heart; but nothing is so serviceable as expertness in 
dancing and playing at cards. None but the possessor 
of these last accomplishments is the genuine man comme 
Ufaut; and, whoever is externally comme il faut^ is the 
real man for the Russians. He who wins of them 500 
rubles in an evening at whist, who can sing German songs, 
and execute neat tours in the cotillon, is their most wel- 
come visiter ; nay, he is still more r-rhe is their lord and 
master, and rules their hearts at pleasure. There are 
great numbers of foreigners possessing such talents, who, 
by the exercise of them, have acquired such influence in 
Russian families in the interior, that, like the Jesuits of 
old, they are the real directors of all their concerns. 

It is the less difficult for them to secure this influence, 
because the Russians are very ready to place themselves 
on a familiar footing with foreigners, who appear at all 
comme ilfaut in the sense pointed out above. In grave 
affairs they have more confidence in foreigners than in 
their own countrymen, and readily trust them with their 
secrets. In all Russian houses, moreover, there still pre- 
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vails much of the patriarchal manners; hence all the 
members of the household are regarded as integral parts 
of the whole, and^ as the Russians have but little delicacy 
respecting difference of birth, they easily become incor- 
porated with the family* Whoever can join in fun, let 
things go on their own way, give up his independence, 
and suffer himself to be baked like a raisin in the great 
kitchen cake, may calculate upon a very comfortable 
outward existence, and also enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
his vanity flattered often enough — nota bene^ if he does 
not care how often his self-love and his sense of honour 
are wounded. 

The salaries which the Russians pay to private tutors 
are very high: they run in general from three to four 
thousand rubles ; but some rise to six and even to ten 
thousand, especially when they wish to entice a person 
into inclement Siberia, or some other remote province. 
In general, when the engagement expires, an annuity is 
settled upon the teacher, or, what now begins to be more 
common, a round sum of from thirty to fifty thousand 
rubles is paid down to him at once. Even the French 
governesses receive salaries equal to those of professors 
in Germany ; and they have rather risen than fallen, on 
account of the sparingness with which Russian passports 
are now granted. Such is the increasing demand for 
instructors, that extraordinary sums are paid even to 
natives. 

The rat« of remuneration being so high, it is but 
natural that in Russia many persons should devote them- . 
selves to the duties of private education, who among us 
would think such a subordinate situation beneath them. 
In this profession you sometimes meet with tradesmen 
who have been unfortunate in business, and have there- 
fore applied their talents to this speculation, not rarely 
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civilians, who have hired themselves in that capacity to 
influencial grandees, in hopes of gaining their favour and 
being pushed forward by it in their 'official career, and 
likewise military officers, induce(l perhaps by ill health or 
a love of repose to exchange arms for books. Notwith- 
standing all this, the profession, in spite of its many 
brilliant sides, and its originally high intrinsic import- 
ance, is in Russia, as everywhere else, in bad odour, 
especially with the man who is obliged by it to renounce 
th^t which is his best possession, his personal freedom 
and his own will. 

Russia still obtains — '* orders *' as the term there is — 
most of its teachers from Germany and France. The 
Germans are chiefly destined for the Baltic provinces, 
where the French are disliked, the French and Swiss in 
general for the interior. But here too, owing to the in- 
creasing dislike of the French and also to the increasing 
solidity of Russian education, the Germans are beginning 
to gain the preponderance, but more especially because 
the Germans of the present day have relinquished many 
of those peculiarities which they exhibited twenty, thirty, 
fifty years ago, and acquired much more of that favourite 
cosmopolite comme ilfaut than they had formerly. The 
German Baltic provinces, where the native candidates 
cannot compete with foreigners, likewise send considera- 
ble numbers into the interior of Russia, where they are 
very welcome. The Russian universities also are begin- 
ning to furnish many useful subjects ; and lastly, many 
who have not studied, who fancy that they understand 
and can write their mother tongue, artisans, subalterns, 
and others who have been disappointed in their former 
pursuits, find their way into the houses of inferior fami- 
lies and tradesmen. 

As for the governesses, most of them come from 

e2 
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French Switzerland, so many, indeed, that in every con- 
siderable Russian town there is a whole little colony of 
natives of Lausanne, Geneva, or Neufchatel, who keep 
up an intercourse with one another, form, as it were, 
committees, possessing considerable influence, and carry- 
ing on all sorts of petty intrigues and conspiracies. Of 
the German governesses few come from Germany, be- 
cause they are not competent to teach French, but more 
from the Baltic provinces and Petersburg, chiefly of the 
lower classes, mere germanized £sthonians and Lettes, 
for whose imperfect German and French a high price is 
nevertheless paid in the interior of Russia; but fre- 
quently too, for distinguished houses, young ladies of the 
best families, and a number of needy Livonian and £s- 
thonian misses, who migrate to Russia to earn a main- 
tenance for themselves or their impoverished relations. 

In Dorpat, I once met with a Russian country gentle- 
man who had engaged no fewer than seven governesses 
for himself and his friends ; he had packed them in three 
chaises, and was just setting out with them for the in- 
terior. 

In Petersburg, the nurse-maids for young children are 
invariably English, who are universally reputed to excel 
all other nations in that capacity. 

The great schools for young females in Moscow and 
Petersburg, as well as the foundling hospitals, furnish a 
very great number of governesses. These institutions 
alone send out every year from 800 to 1000, to carry the 
knowledge which they have there acquired to all parts of 
the empire. In general, these young women have re- 
ceived too refined an education, and too often find them- 
selves very unhappy in their new situations, where they 
mostly meet with not the most polished society. 

It is of course extremely difficult to fix the number of 
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governesses and private tutors in Petersburg, though 
now that all of them are obliged to undergo an exami- 
nation and to be registered, it would not be impossible. 
A person who was likely to know assured me that they 
amounted to 6000, and that this number must be taken 
rather as the minimum than the maximum. Not only 
in every noble family of any distinction do you find at 
least one governess, one or two tutors, and a nurse- maid, 
but tradesmen, the clergy, medical men, civilians, are in 
general obliged to follow the fashion. You meet with 
governesses in almost every company in Petersburg, and 
of many they are the best seasoning. Tutors are to be 
seen in all the promenades and public places, walking 
with their pupils ; and they form a most remarkable ele- 
ment of the population of the city. Hence it is obvious 
that we are treating of the situation of a far from un- 
important class of that population. In many Russian 
bouses, the education of the children is committed to 
very clever and accomplished men. Lehrberg, who has 
written with such extraordinary acuteness on subjects of 
Russian history, was all his life but a private tutor in a 
Petersburg family. Schnitzler, the well known statisti- 
cal writer, was the same. A still more celebrated person, 
the first father of the St. Simonians, was likewise for 
many years private tutor in Russian families ; and one 
might mention many others of yet superior abilities who 
lived and died in this profession. 

The government bestows such constant attention on 
the concerns of private education, that there are already 
a good many laws relative to the rights and duties of the 
instituteurSy precept eurs, and institutrices of families. 
The latest and most remarkable is that in which all the 
privileges of examined private tutors are specified. Ac- 
cording to this ukase, they are all considered as being in 
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the service of the state, and are consequently authorised 
to wear the " little uniform " of the ministry of public 
instruction. Tlie private tutors in families of the old 
nobility enter after two years' service into the fourteenth 
rank j those of tradesmen of the first guild, of clergy- 
men, and of t"he common nobles, after three years' ser- 
vice ; those of persons without rank after five years ; 
and those of people who have no right to come into the 
service of the state, after eight years. They then rise 
in the usual time, like all other servants of the state, to 
be titular councillors, collegiate assessors, court-council- 
" lors, &c. There are already councillors of state in Rus- 
sia, who never followed any other profession but that of 
private education. 

Instituteurs are the actual tutors, and have universally 
a step before the precepteurs^ who merely give lessons. 
After fifteen years' satisfactory service, the instituteurs 
of noble houses receive the cross of the order of St. 
Anne of the third class, and the precepteurs the cross of 
the order of St. Stanislaus of the fourth class. It is not 
till they have served from twenty to thirty-five years that 
the domestic tutors of other not hereditarily noble houses 
can obtain the order of St. Wladimir of the fourth class. 
Every one who has in twenty-five years prepared three 
pupils for the university acquires the title of instituteur 
SmeritS. On receiving each of these distinctions, they 
are obliged to pay 100 rubles to a fund destined for the 
relief of private tutors in time of sickness or distress. 

We extract only these few characteristic clauses of a 
law that is highly interesting and important in its mani- 
fold bearings to Russian society. There are similar laws 
for actors, fencing, drawing, and music- masters, artists, 
&c. Out of the remnants and bits left after cutting out 
the ribbons of orders for generals and marshals^ there 
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have been made for all these persons odd-looking little 
distinctions, whose brightness and the portion of honour 
which they confer can very often be scarcely discerned 
with the microscope. Is not this the way to heap more 
ridicule than dignity on those who are engaged in so 
important a profession as the education of youth i 

Russia, ever since Peter the Great launched it in the 
career of European civilization, has been seized with such 
a prodigious enthusiasm for education, as no nation of 
the world has ever exhibited. Academies, universities, 
gymnasiums, and popular schools, sprang up all over the 
country, as by magic, and still continue to spread with 
astonishing rapidity over the whole surface of the gigantic 
empire. Troops of French and Germans have flocked^ 
for a century past, to the country, carrying with them 
the fructifying pollen of western culture. The successors 
of Peter have made the schooling and education of the 
nation an important affair of the state. Knowledge was 
recognized as a grand element of the power of the state, 
and a distinct ministry was erected for schools, teachers, 
and pupils, as for the army and the soldiers, for com- 
merce, for the finances, and for the administration. As 
the emperors placed themselves at the head of civilization 
in general, so the empresses placed themselves at the 
head of the civilization of their own sex in particular. 
From their creative hands issued an astonishing number 
of great public and private institutions for the education 
of the daughters of the country ; and Russia can name 
more than one empress who devoted all her thoughts and 
efforts to the improvement and increase of those insti- 
tutions. 

It is impossible for an impartial foreigner to consider 
without admiration the exertions and the pains bestowed 
by the ruling powers for the promotion of the same ob- 
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ject. The sovereigns of the empire, treading precisely 
in this, as in every other respect, in the footsteps of Peter 
the Great, dedicate a great portion of their time and 
their energies to the inspection and improvement of the 
scholastic institutions ; and all the governors of the pro- 
vinces, following their example, deem school-inspections 
to be as much a part of their duty as any other important 
branch of administration ; and they are as incessantly 
engaged in examining and controlling this depturtment 
as with the superintendence of any of the authorities of 
the state. When such pains are really taken with this 
matter, it would be unfair to dismiss the subject with 
contempt, and to withhold all commendation, though one 
may not exactly approve the direction given to that ac- 
tivity and the way in which it is exerted. 

The consideration of the Russian institutions for edu- 
cation acquires a much deeper interest, when we take 
into account their great political consequence. In how 
many countries and among how many nations has not the 
Russian soldier now cleared the way for the Russian school- 
master ; and vice versuy how many tribes is not the Rus- 
sian schoolmaster striving to assimilate with the state, 
to incorporate with its body, and thereby to keep in 
permanent union with the whole ! In every country 
added by their arms to the empire, the Russians imme- 
diately make it their business to found schools after their 
fashion, aware, like the Romans, how mighty are the 
bonds in which one and the same language and education 
bind the members of a state together. Thus they have 
introduced their schools among the Tatars, the Fins, the 
Moldavians, and many other nations : thus they have 
even carried their method of instruction beyond the 
Caucasus, and applied it to the Armenians and the Gru- 
sinians ; thus they have recently suppressed throughout 
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all Poland the old schools of the country, and established 
others upon their own plan ; thus, in the Baltic provinces, 
they have even entered the lists against the German 
scholastic system, though they originally took it for their 
model, and are striving to breathe into it their own 
spirit ; and thus they are every where assiduously en- 
deavouring, by means of their schools, to annihilate every 
thing foreign, to frame every part' of the state after their 
fashion, to russify it, after setting themselves up, from 
the frontiers of Germany to the extremity of Mongolia, 
to China and Japan, for champions of European culture 
modified in the Russian manner, and drawing numerous 
tribes and nations into the fermentative process of their 
civilization. 

The children subject to the rod of the Russian school- 
master amount already to millions, and the study of this 
discipline must therefore be interesting for every states- 
man. Our historians are accustomed to lay it down as 
a maxim that what lasts long must be good, and to ad- 
mit as a demonstrated truth that what is long growing 
is long declining, and on the contrary what shoots up 
quickly decays soon. Hence we are in the habit of con- 
soling ourselves with the idea that the Russian power 
and culture cannot be of long duration, because it has 
been of such speedy growth, because it is a hothouse 
plant, which has been so rapidly forced to maturity that 
it cannot be long-lived. Our historical experience thus 
far might, however, not be applicable to Russia. In the 
annals of history we find no record of so remarkable, so 
peculiar a people ; and whoever is well acquainted with 
the interior of the country will have discovered with 
amazement the long perspective of hope and futurity 
opened in the genius of this people, and know that the 
astonishing resources and masses which set themselves in 

b5 
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motion in this country promise it a long duration, and 
that, though this edifice, like every other, will not last 
for ever, yet that many a century pregnant with fearful 
events may roll over it before there is peace above the 
grave of this giant. 

Of all European nations, the Russian is that which 
attaches most value to externals, and is least capable of 
appreciating the importance of inward life. Like the 
dolphin, the Russians always swim upon the surface, and 
avoid depth in every thing. In this, as in many other 
respects, they stand alone in Europe ; and all other na- 
tions, the French, the Italians, and the Spaniards not 
excepted, appear in such strong contrast with the Rus- 
sians, that in comparison with the latter they would pass 
for brothers. No nation has such a horror of entering 
into the depths of the realm of thought, none is so con- 
tent with the external appearance, or studies it so much, 
as the Russians. 

This is observable in their courts, which are provided 
with a whole hierarchy of presidents, superior and inferior 
judges, assessors, &c., but in which justice is not to be 
obtained ; likewise in their army, where uniforms, ranks, 
and gradations are precisely fixed, and where exercises 
and manoeuvres are most brilliantly performed, while it 
is deficient in tactics, gymnastics, and all that constitutes 
the essence of the military art ; so also in their trade and 
commerce, where all the labels and the outside of their 
goods are elegant, and the arrangement brilliant, but the 
goods themselves wretched ; so, finally, in their schools 
and institutions for education, where all the externals, 
the buildings, the regulations, the examinations, are 
splendid and admirable, but where the pupils, though 
they may pick up knowledge here and there, yet glean no 
living, quickening ideas, drink no nectar with the Muses. 
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Indeed, one cannot but be surprised to see the long list 
of sciences of all sorts which are said to be taught in the 
public schools of Russia ; the elegantly printed school- 
plans in the private institutions^ from which every hour 
of the day would seem to be occupied by some sublime 
subject for reflexion, some mental employment ; the long 
prospectus and the fair promises made by every master 
to entice parents; and the whole brilliant external 
economy of these institutions, not only in the two capitals, 
but also in many chief towns of provinces. Even the 
smaller provincial towns contain private schools which, 
in regard to externals, surpass those of many other 
countries. The rooms are spacious and adapted to the 
purpose ; the fare of the scholars is in general decidedly 
better than in similar establishments in Germany ; and^ 
as the state keeps an eye upon them, it is impossible that 
such infamous dens can exist as there must be in Eng- 
land, for instance, if only the hundredth part of the 
statements which occur in Dickens^s Nicholas Nickleby 
are true. 

The formal organization of all the public and private 
schools in Petersburg is admirable — the separation into 
classes, divisions, and sections, as in an army — and they 
are abundantly supplied with directors and directresses, 
head-masters and under-masters, inspectors, governesses, 
class-ladies, and assistants. The examinations which are 
frequently held are pompous exhibitions. The invita- 
tions sent to the parents are printed on the finest paper, 
like invitations to balls ; so likewise are the certificates 
of the progress of the pupils, permissions ^to visit rela- 
tions and acquaintance, receipts for school-money paid, 
&c.* For all the public schools, including the teachers, 

• To convey an idea how deeply the directors of these Petersbarg in- 
stitutions stady the arrangement of such matters — indeed they pay more 
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a certain uniform is appointed, one for week days, one 
for Sunday, and a state-uniform for high holidays. No 
instruction is allowed to be given but in uniform ; and 
the incessant reprimands and punishments for matters' 
relating to the uniform run away with as much time and 
more than the correction of faults of the understanding. 
Upon all these most unprofitable things the Russian in- 
structors of youth waste so much time that comparatively 
little is left for the main business. It is by no means the 
impulsion of the government alone that has given to the 

attention to them than to the improvement of the methods of instmc- 
tion — and how scropaloaBly they enter into every detail, we subjoin a 
copy of a permission for a pupil of a Petersburg boarding-school to go and 
see his parents on a Sunday. The reader must figure it to himself 
printed in the most splendid manner, signed like a bank-note by the di- 
rector, and countersigned by his assistant. 
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The ** good notes** are numberless petty rewards for good behaviour and 
diligence. With such papers the directors and teachers think to prove 
to parents the excellence of their establishments by black upon white ; 
and indeed they would not succeed in Russia without this kind of 
quackery. 
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nation this direction to externals ; it is most decidedly 
the pettiness of the national spirit, which is naturally 
directed to trifles j and it is only in accordance with thU 
tendency that the Russian government, like every other« 
acts. 

This is just as clearly shown by the private education 
customary among the Russians, for it is animated by no 
other spirit than the public. In the one as in the other, 
there is an incessant labouring and filing at outward ap- 
pearance, an incessant fault-finding with dress, manners, 
coiflFure, complexion, gait, enunciation, an anxious but 
injudicious care for health, a complete neglect of the 
mental springs of intellectual life, of morality, and of 
scientific knowledge. 

Still it is not to be denied that much is taught and 
learned in the Russian scholastic institutions ; in the ma- 
thematical sciences, in particular, for which the Russians 
have a certain predilection, and which are a principal 
branch of instruction in all their schools, they have made 
no inconsiderable advances. But, above all, it ought to 
be remarked in their commendation that the knowledge 
of their own country, of the vast and mighty empire, has 
of late been made a most important object of instruction. 
The history of Russia and its geography are now taught 
in detail in all Russian schools ; and there is no doubt 
that in general every Russian schoolboy can name all the 
chief towns of governments and circles, and all the grand- 
dukes and czars who have reigned since Rurick, more 
correctly and more fluently than a German can enume- 
rate the capitals of all the sovereignties into which his 
own country is parcelled out, and the members of the 
Hohenstaufen and Habsburg families. The history and 
geography of the rest of Europe appear unimportant to 
the Russian compared with those of his country ; and 
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herein are displayed the gradually increasing self-suffi* 
ciency and self- seclusion of Russia^ and its separation 
from the rest of Europe. Perhaps less attention is paid 
to the natural sciences and classic literature than to any 
other departments of education. Latin and Greek, phy- 
sics, chemistry, natural history, all of them suhjects of 
ixistruction which are considered as particularly improving 
and humanizing, are thrown far into the background in 
Russia. In regard to the Greeks and Romans, this neg* 
lect might be pardonable ; but, in respect to the natural 
sciences, it is incomprehensible, as the state possesses a 
country the nature of which has been so little explored, 
and which might be capable of adding so many more 
new materials to the national resources. The medicinal 
sciences, however, ought to be excepted from this re- 
proach, for those sciences are placed perhaps on a bet- 
ter footing in the Russian universities than any 
other. 

Much fault may indeed be found with the system of 
education which the Russians are pursuing with the nu- 
merous tribes whom they have taken under their tuition. 
But it is not to be denied that the Moldavians, the Fins, 
the Tatars, &c., may learn, and actually do learn, much 
frcxm them. It is most unjust to launch, as some have 
done, at the heads of men who are labouring hard in 
their vocation in Russia the dogmatic assertion that all 
they teach is mere useless lumber ; and whoever is at all 
acquainted with the imperfection of all scholastic institu- 
tions, even in the most polished countries in Europe — I 
will not say in France, England, and Belgium, but even 
in Prussia and Saxony — ^will not fail, I think, to be ex- 
tremely mild in his opinion on the Russian schools. Let 
him further cast his eyes even on Italy and Spain, on 
Hungary and lUyria, and inquire what the government 
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and private persons are doing there for schools ; his dis- 
satisfaction will wear off still more, and he will perceive 
Russian activity and zeal in teaching and learning placed 
in this manner in a much more advantageous light. 

In Petersburg, next to the university, which in its 
principal features too nearly resembles our institutions of 
the same kind, and performs too little to deserve special 
mention, one of the most important, and at the same 
time the most peculiar, scholastic establishments is what 
is called the *' Pedagogic Institution," the object of which 
is to train teachers of all kinds, masters of popular, cir- 
cular, and gymnasial schools, and even professors for the 
universities. It was founded in 1832, after the Polish 
revolution. The suppression or reform of the old Polish 
schools, the real aim of which was to wrest the instruction 
of youth out of the hands of the Catholic clergy and. 
monks, occasioned an extraordinary want of Russian 
teachers of all sorts to be felt ; and it was chiefly with a 
view to the supply of this want that the Pedagogic Insti- 
tution was established. The plan, borrowed from Ger- 
man seminaries of the kind, was extended to gymnasial 
teachers and professors.^ The institution enjoys almost 
all the rights and privileges of the university, and hopes 
soon to obtain authority to confer degrees. It is under 

* In Dorpat also there is a " Professors' Institution," as it is called, 
where young men destined beforehand for academical teachers are in- 
structed and trained. It was partly the great and pressing wants of the 
vast empirti that led to the invention of these factory-like institutions, 
which nevertheless supply for the present useful subjects ; and it is partly, 
as we have had frequent occasion to remark, a peculiarity of the Rus- 
sians to carry on every business in the factory fashion. Hence their nu- 
merous nurseries of trees, their great hothouses, their great boot and 
clothes factories, their great bake-houses, their companies for carriage, 
hunting, &c. ; and hence a thousand things, which with us are carried on 
by individual powers, are set on foot among them by companies and on 
the scale of manufactories. 
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the direction of a distinguished German scholar^ who, 
with the assistance of many able teachers, certainly per- 
forms as much as can be accomplished in such institutions 
in general. It is maintained by the crown^ occupies part 
of the same building as the university, and costs annually 
not less than 250,000 rubles. 

Boys of twelve years are admitted. All who apply are 
taken : but, before any of them can be considered as an 
accepted pupil of the institution, he must submit to a pro- 
bation of his understanding, his talents, and his moral 
qualities, which lasts several years. If the superiors have 
reason to conclude, during this noviciate, that he may be 
fitted for a teacher, he then begins his course in one of 
the three divisions of the institution, one of which is de- 
voted to the formation of teachers of popular schools, an- 
other to the training of gymnasial teachers, and the third 
to the education of professors. The course is completed 
in the sixth, eighth, ninth year. The highest division 
has faculties like a university. The most distinguished 
pupils, who are destined for professors, are dismiss^ 
with the title and rank of titular councillors, presented 
by the institution with books of the value of 400 rubles, 
a complete toilet, the third part of their future salary, and 
by the emperor with liberal travelling^xpences. There 
-are now 160 young men in the institution, and about the 
same number have left it as teachers and professors, most 
^^ .>^of whom went to Poland, 

\Th6 aim of the whole system of instruction in this in- 
stitution is to enable the student to acquire as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and in a very practical way, as much 
knowledge and as much of the method and habit of 
teaching as he will have occasion for in his future voca- 
tion. All sorts of inventions have therefore been devised 
for making them speedily acquainted with names, dates, 
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and languages. Among others^ a method invented by a 
Russian for inculcating historical dates was extolled to 
us, when we visited the institution, as performing won- 
ders. The great school-slate, and likewise the small 
slates of the scholars, were covered with what is called 
a chronological net, contrived for the 2000 years since 
the birth of Christ. This net, composed of lines crossing 
one another at right angles, has twenty large square 
divisions, each of which is destined for a century, and 
contains one hundred smaller squares or meshes, ten by 
the side of one another, and ten under one another. Each 
of the meshes answers to a year of the centmry. The 
teacher makes a cross in one of these meshes, and then 
desires the scholar to relate the event of the year thus 
marked ; or the teacher himself relates some historical 
event, and the scholars have to make the corresponding 
crosses on their slates. We were assured that, by the 
use of this net, and the exercises combined with it, 
scholars attain a far more speedy acquaintance with all 
the regions of universal history than by means of chro- 
nological tables or any other expedients. There are 
special nets for Russian history, and an examination 
which took place in our presence proved that the scholars 
had all celebrated names at their fingers' ends. 

In this institution languages also are taught in a 
highly practical way, mostly without grammar, four or 
five languages at the same time. For this purpose they 
have had polyglots compiled from various classics, and 
they made the scholars translate in our presence from 
Greek into Latin, and from Latin into German, French, 
and Russian, which they did with great ease and readi- 
ness. For the same purpose, the practice has been 
adopted in this institution of giving all lessons in a 
foreign language ) so that one hour questions are ad- 
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dressed to the scholars in Latin, another in German, 
a third in French, and answered by them in the same. 

* Geography is taught with chalk and the pencil in 
the hand. The scholars were required to draw on the 
spot upon the school-board and on their slates cut- 
lines and maps of countries. One had to draw the 
coast of Europe from the 30th to the 40th degree, ano- 
ther from the 40th to the 60th. In like manner, they 
had not only to name the mountains and rivers, but to 
draw them on the spot. These sketches were extremely 
accurate. They could all of them tell the latitude and 
longitude of most of the principal cities of Europe, 
which — nota bene — we examiners, who called for them 
at pleasure, could not have done. Our teachers of geo- 
graphy might perhaps borrow something useful from 
these Russian methods. 

To exercise the scholars at the same time in teaching, 
the best of all the classes were selected as overseers and 
instructors, each in a higher or lower sphere according 
to his abilities, upon the principle of thp Lancasterian 
schools. 

With the method of teaching drawing we were ex- 
tremely pleased : the scholars are not merely required to 
produce a slavish imitation of copies, but exercised in 
the invention of subjects, and in the execution of given 
themes. One of them drew for us upon the board a 
very pretty sketch of a Cossack shooting a Turk — ^a sub- 
ject which not only occupies the minds of Russian diplo- 
matists, but, as it seems, warmly interests the imagination 
of Russian boys. 

Another equally peculiar institution in Petersburg is 
the Technological School, founded by count Kankrin, 
minister of finance. It has been established only seven 
years, but is on a very large scale, and a favourite insti- 
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tution of the founder's. As the Pedagogic Institution 
trains teachers and professors of the sciences, so the 
object of this is to educate teachers of trades for Russia. 
The number of pupils admitted into it is 240 ; they re- 
ceive the requisite mathematical and other instruction, 
and are at the same time exercised in the construction of 
machinery and all sorts of technical occupations. The 
buildings of the institution are very spacious, and each 
art has a distinct division. An inscription in gilt letters 
on the front of one indicates that it is for spinning, that 
upon another for colour-making, or for millwrights*, 
smiths^ or locksmiths' work. Each of these divisions 
has its particular masters, who are all Germans. The 
institution is at the same time employed in making 
models of all sorts of new-invented machines for imita- 
tion in the interior of the empire. 

A German master, who conducted us about, gave the 
Russians great credit for aptness, but he was of opinion 
that a single word would for ever prevent them from at- 
taining perfection — the word nitschewOy *^ it is nothing," 
from which it is out of the power of any Russian to 
wean himself. If you find fault with him for some over- 
sight or mistake, he immediately replies, ** Nitschewo— 
it is nothing — a mere trifle — let me alone !" If there 
were a problem to solve, the Russian would be the 
shortest time about it. " Nitschewo," says he, " it is 
nothing; this is the best way to do the thing" — and so 
this nitschewo, with which he extricates himself out of 
all difficulties, is liable to prove a bar to solid and per- 
manent advances, which cannot be made without time 
and trouble. It is obvious, however, that there are on 
the other hand a thousand cases, in which his nitschewo 
proves most serviceable to the Russian. 
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The institutions for the education of the female sex 
in Petersburg are almost as numerous as those for the 
male. At* the head of them all must be placed the 
great institution of Smolna, in the convent of that name, 
to which we have already adverted. In this remarkable 
institution, not fewer than 800 young females are brought 
up, taught French and German, and instructed in the 
fine arts and sciences. Most of them are of noble birth. 
The commoners occupy a different building, and have a 
different dress, different fare, and different attendance. 
This institution, together with those founded on the same 
principle in various government towns for the daughters 
of the inferior and poorer nobility, nearly correspond 
with the schools of cadets for the sons. When parents 
know not what to do at home with sons, they send them 
to the cadets, and daughters in like manner to the insti- 
tutions, when they cannot educate them at home. 

All the wealthy Russians prefer domestic education 
for girls. The directresses of those institutions, and 
particularly of the Petersburg institution abovemen- 
tioned, are commonly ladies of high rank, widows of 
generals, &c., for whom a suitable provision is made by 
the gift of such an office. They are mostly noble Livo- 
nian ladies of theCrerman nation and highly accomplished. 
The consequence of these ladies is not small, and they, 
who with us would be merely teachers, are here nearly 
equal in rank and importance to the governors of 
provinces. 

The institution of Smolna costs upward of 700,000 
rubles per annum : thus nearly 1000 rubles are expended 
on the education of each of the young ladies — a sum for 
which something brilliant might be expected. It is true 
that whatever has been polished here shines not a little : 
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but it is mere moonshine, light without warmth, which 
indeed possesses a certain charm, but is destitute of the 
vivifying, fructifying power so peculiarly desirable in this 
case, since most of these young ladies are destined, as 
teachers and governesses, to sow the seeds of knowledge 
in other minds. 

For the rest, the Smolna Institution is perhaps unique, 
for nowhere else, we presume, are so many young buds 
of nobility, so much warm youthful blood circulating in 
female forms, to be found under one roof. The in- 
teresting stories occasionally communicated to the stranger 
out of the annals of this institution would furnish matter 
for a separate book. Amazonian wars, ladies^ revolutions, 
seraglio-intrigues — ^novels upon novels might be spun out 
of them. It is a pity that the young ladies appear but 
very seldom in public. They are kept shut up almost 
as close as in a convent. Only now and then, on high 
festivals, a long train of imperial carriages and six is 
seen drawing out of the gates of the convent, to give 
the pretty greenhouse- flowers an airing. 

Besides these public imperial institutions, there are in 
every city of Russia, and of course in Petersburg more 
especially, great numbers of private seminaries, in which 
the business of education is carried on in a fewtory-like 
way. It is no unusual thing for mothers to send their 
daughters to these places upon condition that their edu- 
cation shall be finished in two or three years, and that 
the girls shall then be able to speak French, and to play 
a symphony of Spontini's. The shorter the time agreed 
to by the mistress of the establishment the greater pecu- 
niary advantage she is allowed. 

The examinations in such institutions are the most 
extraordinary pedagogic y3?«^i»w that were ever seen. A 
fortnight before such an examination — usually about 
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Easter — the school is scoured down, cleaned, polished, 
and set off : and for two preceding months all have been 
indefatigable in studying and learning by heart, that on 
the appointed day every thing may go off with eclat 
Mothers, aunts, sisters^ are invited as to a grand banquet, 
and repair full-dressed in carriages and four to witness 
the triumph of their daughters, sisters, or nieces. After 
the examination in the sciences, there is a concert, at 
which the pupils perform, and then a ballet, where they 
exhibit their proficiency in dancing. Flourishes of trum- 
pets and drums acconipany the distribution of the prizes, 
which then takes place, and the whole concludes with 
supper and a brilliant ball, after which the parents re- 
turn home, delighted with the improvement of their 
children. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SERVANTS. 

The Conrt-yard people — The Dentschick — A first-rate Establishment— 
The HoQse-Steward— The Valets and Footmen — The Cooks and 
Coachmen — ^The Emperor Alexander's Coachman — Russian Cook- 
ery — Multitude of Household Servants — Negligent Attendance — Bed- 
chamber Women — Nurses — Musical Bands — Fondness of Russian 
Servants for reading — Russian Figaros. 

From remote antiquity, ever since the origin of the 
servitude of the peasants, for which probably Normanno* 
German institutions furnished the type, Russian lords 
have divided the serfs on their estates into two classes — 
into farmers, who cultivate the lands granted to them, 
for their own maintenance and that of their lord, and the 
dwornije Ijibdiy* (court-yard people) whom he selects as 
fittest for his own and his family ^s personal service, and 
whom he takes to his residence and keeps near him as 
domestic servants, gardeners, coachmen, &c. These court- 
yard people have, as such, various immunities ; they are 
exempted from agricultural labour and from military 
service. As they fare no better at court than at home, 
must find their own bread and kwas, and live for the 
rest upon the leavings of the lord's table, and as most of 
them are*^ not supplied with any other clothes than what 
they wore on the paternal dunghill, such attendants cost 
of course but little, and the lords therefore take whole 

* It is remarkable that the ancient German word Ljvdi {Leute), peo- 
ple, should have been adopted by the Russians. 
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troops of stableboys, stove-heaters, scuUioDs, lamp-light- 
ers, domestic couriers, house-maids, and table-deckers. 
These genuine old Russian retainers, who, with their 
bast shoes and sheep-skin pelisses, form a remarkable 
contrast with the palaces where they live with their lords, 
and where they occasionally sleep on the bench of the 
kitchen- stove, or on the chairs or the floor of the rooms, 
without bed or chamber of their own, are found in 
all the country-houses in the interior, and still seen also 
in many houses in Moscow and Petersburg, especially of 
the poorer sort. Many of these serfs who have been 
taken from the fields are employed in the performance of 
the more menial household duties ; they are provided 
indeed with boots and a better kaftan, used for a time in 
the kitchen or stable, and then sent back again to the 
fields. In general, they continue not long in their new 
posts ; and, upon the whole, they differ too little from 
the actual peasants to form a distinct class of society, 
and to separate themselves, under the name of servants, 
from the other serfs. 

The observation made by the Russian lords that their 
own serfs were much more indolent, more slow, nay, even 
more obstinate, in service than those whom they paid for 
waiting on them, and in the next place the multiplied 
wants in the new capital, and the luxury developed and 
immensely augmented by the advance of civilization and 
the increase of the power of the empire, have created in 
Petersburg, and through its means all over the country, 
a very numerous class of ministering spirits, composed 
of persons of all nations and of the most various con- 
ditions, and the study of which is certainly one of the 
most interesting for the psychologist that any capital can 
present. We will endeavour to sketch the character of 
this remarkable class, and to describe its various branches 
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and subdivisions ; but, first of all, let us consider the 
elements of which that in Petersburg is composed,* 

In the first place — and such is probably the origin of 
most of the servants of the capital — the pamasch^schiks 
(proprietors of lands) dismiss many of their industrious 
peasants, younger sons of farmers, supernumeraries for 
whom they cannot find agricultural employment on the 
estate, &c. to seek a livelihood in the towns. They fur- 
nish them with a passport to the following* eflfect: *'I 
dismiss this my kreposinoi tschelowek (bondman) Jephini, 
on condition of his paying a yearly obrok of 60 (70, 80, 
or more) rubles, to be sent to me half-yearly, with liberty 
to go to all the cities and villages in the Russian empire 
to seek his livelihood in any way whatever, for so or so 
many years, till I shall think fit to recall him to my 
estate N., where he is registered.'* The persons so eman- 
cipated for a time repair to the towns, and there hire 
themselves to all sorts of services, in the coffee-houses, 
in public-houses, in manufactories, and also in private 
families, though such as are absolutely free are naturally 
preferred in the latter, because the others are still de*. 
pendent on- their lord, who may claim them again at any 
moment he pleases. 

It is interesting to observe with what incredible de- 
spatch and address these clowns, just taken from the 
plough, adapt and fit themselves to their new situation 
in the capital. Many of them arrive there rude and un- 
fashioned as they sallied from their sheep-fold. At first 
they slip and slide on the floors of the apartments, and 
know not even how to set a table against the wall ; but 
it is not many months before they are coquetting in the 
most elegant livery and dancing on the smoothest floor 

* AccordiDg to statistical documents, there are not fewer than 85,000 
servants in Petersburg. 
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with the chambermaid, scenting the air with their per- 
fumes, and handing their mistress into the carriage as 
gracefully as if they had been trained in the Corps of 
Pages. Persons who are completely emancipated are in 
most request as servants, and of late years almost all 
families of distinction have excluded others from their 
establishments, seeing that an independent man makes 
a much more attentive servant, having in case of mis- 
behaviour no resource, no original lord, to fall back upon, 
but, on the contrary, if he conducts himself well, reaping 
for himself alone the fruit of his industry. The num- 
ber of these free servants indeed is proportionably but 
small, though greater in Petersburg than in any other 
city in Russia. 

The army furnishes an astonishing number of servants 
in its old discharged soldiers. These poor fellows, after 
enduring for twenty or twenty-five years the hardships 
of a soldier's life, have generally forgotten in that time 
all the other trades and professions by which they might 
earn a subsistence, lost their original lords, for the ser- 
vice of the emperor emancipates them from villanage, 
and in general their relations also whom death has swept 
away : on the other hand, they have learned as dent- 
schicks (officers* servants), to make themselves useful and 
to obey ; and therefore they commonly seek situations 
with military men or bachelors, or as porters, messen- 
gers, and watchmen to public institutions. In the latter 
capacity, they are mostly preferred to all other persons, 
so that in the hospitals and poor-houses, at the theatres 
and the Exchange, nay, even in schools, you find univer- 
sally old soldiers, whose bosoms are covered with crosses 
and medals, acting as attendants, doorkeepers, and ipes- 
sengers. If a master wants a person who has no will of 
his own, who, after putting away the last vestige of self. 
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is capable of devoting his whole attention and all his 
faculties to the exclusive service of another, who is tract- 
able, patient, attached enough to bear without a murmur 
all the whims and ill- humours, nay, even the anger and 
abuse, of his master — ^in short, if he wants an ideal of a 
servant, one who will go through fire and water for him 
without complaining, who neither wakes nor sleeps with- 
out permission, neither eats nor drinks without orders, 
whose only reply to all commands, nay, whose only 
thought, is Sluschu (I obey) — let him engage one of 
these dentschicks, who, after undergoing the fiery ordeal 
of a Russian soldier's life for twenty years, after learn- 
ing obsequiousness from innumerable punishments, seeks 
a service, which, be it ever so hard, he will consider as 
easy and comfortable. 

Next to these three classes, the Germans may consti* 
tute the most numerous division of the servants of Peters- 
burg, and after them the Fins, Esthonians, and Lettes. 
French and Tatars are employed only in certain capa- 
cities, for which, however, they are almost always chosen. 
The English are most rarely met with in servile employ- 
ments, and when they are, it is in certain posts alone. 
Before the division of these posts according to nations 
can be specified, it is necessary to give some account of 
the different offices and charges which are to be found in 
the great houses of Petersburg. A review of them will 
serve not a little to illustrate the domestic life of the 
Russians; as it characterizes not only that so much 
slighted class of people, servants, but also their employers, 
who come in so many various ways into contact with them. 
A complete first-rate household establishment in Pe- 
tersburg frequently comprehends, in addition to a num- 
ber of relations, old aunts, cousins, adopted children, 
&c., who are incorporated with it ; and^ besides, the 

f2 
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tutors, teachers^ governesses^ German, French, and Rus- 
sian, the family physician, the foreign musicians, female 
companions, &c., whom we of course exclude as being 
majoTum gentium^ such an astonishing number of ser- 
vants of all denominations as perhaps no other country 
in the world exhibits. As standing figures and posts- 
of universal occurrence, maybe enumerated the following : 
the director of the private chancery, the clerks or secre- 
taries, the dworezki or house- steward, the valets-de- 
chambre of the master, the valets-de-chambre of the 
mistress^ the djotka or overseer of the children, the foot- 
men, the buffetschil^ and his assistants, the mebltneister 
(furniture-master) and his adjun<^ts, the table-deckers, 
the schtallmeister (stable-master), the coachman and 
postillions of the master, the coachman and postillions of 
the mistress, the servants and valets of the sons, tutors, 
&c., of the family, the porter, the head -cook, his cussistants 
and scullions, the baker and the confectioner, the corps 
of the mushiks, (menials minimarum gentium) stove- 
heaters, kwas-brewers, stableboys, &c., the chief /enniitf- 
de-chambre, superintendent of the wardrobe, and cham- 
bermaids of the lady, the chambermaids of the daughters 
and governesses of the family, the nurses in and out of 
active service, the under-nursemaids of the young chil- 
dren, and, lastly, if a band is kept, the Russian capeU- 
meister, and the Russian musicians. 

When all these posts are filled by free persons, and 
this, as we have observed, is now the usual practice, it 
may easily be conceived that, with the high wages paid 
in Petersburg, such an establishment must be very ex- 
pensive. The servants of the first rank, the house- 
steward, the valet-de^hambre, the meblmeister, the con- 

* Most of the denomiDations of the Rassian servants are corrupted 
German or French words : thas buffet schik is made fiom the French 
buffet. 
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fectioner, &c., are paid in general 1000 ikLblef:a year; 
the cook, if he is a Frenchman, 2000 rubles krid' nior^ ; 
the footmen and coachmen from 40 to ^ jrulflcs -^^^ 
month, foreign chambermaids from 60 to §6 rubles 
monthly, and the very lowest of the household from 20 
to 30 rubles a month. Many of these posts are to be 
met with, moreover, on the twenty estates possessed by 
the family under all meridians and parallels, besides a 
host of bailiffs, veterinary surgeons, German gardeners, 
Saxon inspectors of sheep/ clerks of mines, pensioned 
servants, &c., who must all be directed^ paid, €md super- 
intended from Petersburg, the chief residence of the 
family. For the receipt and transmission of moneys^ 
and for carrying on the correspondence, the grandees of 
Petersburg have therefore to establish private ofEces and 
counting-houses, many of which are not surpassed in 
magnitude and extent of business by those of the mer- 
chants. At these counting-houses all the servants receive 
their wages ; donations to poor persons are made by orders 
payable there ; and there the master and mistress them* 
selves apply for such pocket-money as they want. The 
director of this counting-house, who is sometimes a near 
relation or an intimate friend, occasionally renders 
account of the hundreds of thousands which he has 
received from the gold and platina mines of the Ural^ 
from the corn-lands of Muscovy, from the vineyards of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, from the wool and the 
t€dlow of the herds and flocks in the Steppes, or from the 
salt-works of Biarmia, and also of the other hundreds of 
thcmsands which he has expended for sturgeon and pine- 
apples, for bonnesy footmen, valets, and chambermaids. 

The dworezki, in general a portly figure, who is consi- 
dered as the superintendent of the whole household, and 
commonly enjoys the entire confidence of his employers, 
is most frequently a Russian, who entered the service as 
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a young: peasant-boy, and has raised himself by various 
steps to tliis important post. All the domestics pay him 
•!^datirkp^af> and as he has authority to dismiss and to 
replace many of them at pleasure, and has the keys of 
the cupboards in his custody, all pay court to him, and 
even the foreign chambermaids never fail to greet him at 
Easter with the usual salutation^ Christohs woshress, and 
the customary kiss. 

The' valets and footmen, who are more particular than 
any others in regard to their toilet^ wear the colours of 
the family upon their clothes, which are of the French 
cut. There are often from twelve to twenty of them in 
one house. As they are more before the public eye than 
the rest of the household, particular attention is paid 
to tasteful display in their livery. They are always 
elegantly dressed, have one livery for the house, another 
for going out on ordinary occasions, a state livery for 
balls and visits to court, and another for mourning. They 
are without exception the shrewdest fellows in the world, 
real born Figaros, adepts at chess and backgammon, 
who amass little capitals out of their wages, with which 
they find plenty of opportunities for profitable specula- 
tions within the walls of the house itself, where one or 
other is always in want of money. 

Chamber-jagers and chamber-hussars, common among 
the great in Germany, are unknown in Petersburg. On 
the other hand, the chamber-cossacks, and chamber- 
tscherkesses, in their national dress, are frequent there. 
Servians, Armenians, Albanians, and other oriental 
nations, in their rich costumes, are also met with in 
Russian houses. Neither is there any want of negroes 
among the menials of this populous city. The dfdtka, 
who attends the boys of the family, is a standing figure 
in Russian houses. This is very commonly an old soldier, 
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who dabbles in matters of education. But, as high wages 
are paid in this situation, it is often filled by persons of 
a superior class. It corresponds with that of bonne, or 
nursemaid to the girls. He has to take the boys out 
a- walking, to carry them about> to attend on them when 
they are ill, &c., and it is astonishing what these old, 
good-natured, child-loving soldiers will patiently put up 
with from their wanton young charges. 

The buffetschik has under his care the plate and the 
table and tea service, and is expected to play into the 
hands of the table-deckers and the cook, and to take care 
that the dishes are tastefully served up. At balls, dinners, 
and entertainments, you often have occasion to admire 
the skill of these persons in the decoration of apart- 
ments. At the slightest hint from their employers, they 
know perfectly well whether an entertainment is to be 
limited to the bounds of common etiquette, or whether 
it is necessary to strain every nerve to display the splen- 
dour of the house ; and, like all Russians, they under- 
stand the art of converting a wilderness in a few moments 
into an enchanted garden. 

Next come the schtallmeister and the coachmen. 
Though among the preceding classes of servants there 
are not only Russians, but also Poles, sometimes Polish 
schlachtitzea (gentlemen), Germans, Swedes, and other 
nations, many houses make a point of having none but 
French servants in their establishments, while others fill 
all the principal posts of their household with gentlemen; 
and, though all the preceding servants are close-shaved 
and dressed in French coats and trousers, those in the 
stable and about the horses are all national Russian, 
oriental, antique-bearded. 

The only non-Russian nation which competes with the 
real Slavonic Russians for the places of coachmen is the 
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Tatar. A comely Tatar coachman is thought much of 
in Petersburg. This is easily accounted for : the whole 
Russian equipage system is originally Mongol-Tatar, as 
the many Tatar words connected with it attest. In the 
opinion of the Russians, their harness is so superior both 
for utility and appearance, that they could not be per- 
suaded to exchange it for any other ; nay, it is in fact so 
generally pleasing, that all the nations in Petersburg, 
excepting the English, have adopted it, whereas in almost 
all other points the Russians imitate their fashion. The 
German and French forms of carriages, their chaises^ 
coaches, phaetons, and cabriolets, are copied, though at 
the same time the ancient Russian forms, which possess 
various advantages, the Kasan sledges, the droschkas, 
britschkas, and tarantasses, still maintain their ground. 

The Russian coachmen accordingly dress, and not to 
their disadvantage, in the ancient national costume. A 
blue kaftan of fine cloth, fastened by three silver but- 
tons below the left arm, and round the waist by a party- 
coloured silk scarf, closely covers the upper part of the 
body ; being without collar, it leaves the neck free, and 
it falls in long, rich folds over the lower extremities. A 
high, four-cornered cap of costly fur covers the head, and 
a fine bushy beard descends over the bosom. The bear- 
ing of the Russian coachmen corresponds with their pic- 
turesque costume ; and you may see in them as well as 
their horses that they are aware how much they please. 
The postillions are dressed like the coachmen. Hand- 
some boys, from twelve to fourteen years old, are selected 
for this purpose. On thin point people are very particu- 
lar ; for to see a tall gawky of sixteen or eighteen on the 
fore-horse would ofiend the eye of every Russian. As 
every body — that is to say, every body who wishes to be 
taken for somebody — in most Russian towns appears 
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abroad with at least four or six horses^ as not only the 
mistress of the house^ as well as the master^ has her own 
coachman, postillion, and team of four horses^ but it is 
moreover customary in many families for the children to 
have their own carriages, so that, for example, sous at 
fifteen have their own coachman, carriage and pair, and 
saddle-horses, and at twenty, when they have acquired 
the first rank, are furnished with a carriage and four for 
their separate use, it is easy to conceive that such a 
number of horses, carriages, and coachmen might be 
taken for the establishment of a sovereign prince. 

The most famous coachman, who, though a bearded 
Russian of mean origin, has become almost an historical 
personage, was the emperor Alexander'^s coachman, named 
Ilia. For thirty years he attended his master like his 
shadow, and was a favourite with him for his experience 
and originality. He accompanied the emperor in all his 
journeys, and . is therefore well known not only at the 
hundred thousand Russian post-stations, but likewise in 
all the European capitals. Even in death he did not 
forsake him, and, wrapped in his pelisse, slept, during 
the whole long and mournful procession from Taganrog 
to Petersburg, under the hearse, that nothing untoward 
might befal the corpse of his master. As, in the empe- 
ror's lifetime, he was often alone with him, words dropped 
by Uia from the box into the carriage, were frequently 
not unimportant; and many a person of consequence 
courted in no very unreserved manner the favour of the 
humorous coachman. He is now living with honour 
and the rank of councillor of state in ease and retire- 
ment, in one of the palaces of Petersburg, where he en- 
tertains his relatives and friends, and tells them stories 
of his deceased master. 

The cooks, scullions, kwas-brewers, bakers, confeci 
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tioners, &c., form a department of the household, which 
nowhere in the world acts the most unimportant part^ 
and least of all among the Russians* If in the stable 
all is national Russian or Tatar, so in the kitchen every 
thing, with some exceptions, is French or frenchified. 
Most Russians of quality congratulate themselves when 
they can find a Frenchman, who will have the complai- 
sance to accept from them a yearly salary of two or three 
thousand rubles, and they submit in return to all his 
whims and caprices. *' We poor fellows,'* said a Russian 
cook to me, " when our master is not satisfied with some- 
thing that we have done, are immediately told, ' Wpolize 
(to the pohce !) W'Slibir, (to Siberia !) Palki Nada (you 
want a thrashing)/ But when they begin to scold a 
French cook, because he has spoiled a dish, he directly 
replies, * Nobody need be afraid to eat of it. It has not 
turned out well, but it is wholesome.' " 

There are houses in Petersburg whose table alone costs 
some hundred thousand rubles per annum. Incredible 
bills are presented by the cooks, who are fine gentlemen, 
and cannot go to market to buy what they want but in 
elegant carriages. Many masters, therefore, have con- 
tracted with their cooks to pay them a certain price for 
each cover at a dinner : the most common rate is ten 
rubles. On extraordinary occasions, each cover may 
amount to 60, 100, or several hundred rubles. The great 
hospitality practised in such houses, in which a number 
of foreign guests and acquaintance find a cover provided 
for them every day, is not therefore so cheap after all as 
some travellers would have us believe. 

The high schools for all the cooks of the empire are in 
Petersburg. Every seigneur in the interior has a num- 
ber of young fellows boarding in the principal kitchens 
of Petersburg, whom he hopes to receive back as clever 
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cooks ; and, if ever a Petersburg family goes with its 
train of frenchified servants into the interior, its kitchen 
immediately swarms with candidates, who closely watch 
the movements of the initiated, to learn new and piquant 
culinary compositions. In regard to the interior, what 
is said concerning the candidates must not be taken quite 
literally ; for though they are dressed in white from head 
to foot, though no part of their apparel belies their occu- 
pation, yet I have a notion that an English or a Dutch 
cook, if she were to step out of her kitchen, bright and 
clean as a new penny, into a Russian laboratory of soups 
and sauces, would discover abundant reason to find fault. 

There certainly are such things as Russian cookery- 
books, but they are very little used in kitchens, for there, 
too, the Russian has learned more from practice than 
from theory. If the master has met with a dish that 
pleased him, he sends his cook to learn how to make it in 
the kitchen in which it was produced. They give it a 
name of their own invention, under which it afterwards 
appears in the bill of fare. Every evening this bill of 
fare for the following day, carefully drawn up by the 
cook with reference to the resources which the markets 
just then afford, is submitted more commonly to the 
master than to the mistress of the house, who strikes out, 
confirms, or adds : it is then stuck up in the kitchen, 
when all further operations are carried on po ukamm^ 
according to the culinary ukase. 

Though the Russians boast of having adopted the 
French cookery, and talk a great deal about the Jiorreurs 
quCon mange en AUemagne^ still it is not uncommon for 
them to mix their heavy Russian dishes with delicate 
French ragouts, and to aid with their own fancy that of 
the cook, whose art, like every other, must russify itself, 
and submit, particularly during the fasting season, to 
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the habits, taste, prejudices^ and caprices of the employer. 
In addition to their French cook, therefore, they like to 
take into their service a genuine Russian, particularly 
such a one as has been in the family of some wealthy 
Russian merchant ; and they keep, moreover, their own 
bakers and confectioners in the house, who are continu- 
ally at hand to make a sufficient quantity of the requisite 
confectionery. Thus, too, in most houses, there is a 
person specially appointed to prepare kwas, which is 
justly so favourite a beverage with high and low ; and he 
is continually engaged in some comer or other with his 
fermenting honey-pots. 

Though a city post has been established in Petersburg, 
and most of the institutions of our towns for sparing 
trouble to the inhabitants are known there, still there are 
in every house so many commissions, not belonging to 
the kitchen, or to the valet, or to any other particular 
department, that there is kept a " house-courier," a 
messenger, who goes out at stated times, morning, noon, 
and evening, for the purpose of forwarding to their de- 
stination all letters, parcels, &c. committed to his care. 
The merchants on Wassili Ostrow have in their house a 
similar messenger, whom they call artelschtschiky for car- 
rying money, letters, &c. He is generally a bearded 
Russian, and, in virtue of his beard, a trustworthy man, 
to whose care his employers frequently commit hundreds 
of thousands, without feeling the least anxiety. 

If we now add to all these higher functionaries and 
servants the whole host of stove-heaters, stableboys, 
runners, and servants' servants, clad in sheep-skin pe- 
lisses, and consider that many of those above enumerated 
are married, and live with their whole family beneath 
the roof of their employer, we may form some idea how 
full a Russian house must be of domestics, and how they 
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must swarm and breed in every corner. In general, the 
whole of the basement is given up to the servants ; there 
each appropriates to himself a space, where he arranges 
his goods and chattels, his furniture and utensils of his 
own making, and, above all, his images of saints and 
everlasting lamps, as conveniently as he may. 

In many houses the servants are so numerous, that at 
balls, for instance, on each step of the staircase is placed 
on either side alternately a flower-pot and a footman in 
rich livery. As every door turns upon separate hinges, 
so each has its separate porter. On such extraordinary 
occasions, you are lifted out of the carriage, stripped of 
cloak and pelisse, carried up stairs, and conducted through 
apartments, the doors of which open of themselves, as 
though at every step the air around were concentrated 
into a ministering spirit. 

It is well known that Russian masters, notwithstanding 
the multitude of their servants, or rather, owing to that 
very circumstance, are most negligently attended. As 
each shirks what is not in his -province, orders are trans- 
mitted through a long succession of hands before they are 
executed. You order the valet to bring a glass of water. 
ITie valet tells the footman to run to the scullion. When 
the latter has been found snoozing in some corner, he 
hunts a long while before he can find the jug, and then 
runs to the well, so that very often before you get the 
water you have ceased to be thirsty. As there are so 
many of them, one trusts to the other. You open the 
door, and call, " Shiga ! pasluischi r (here 1 servant !) 
" Ssei tschas ! — ssei tschas I — ssei minut /" (directly ! 
directly ! this minute !) is the cry from above, from be- 
low, from the staircase, and from the court. You wait 
a quarter of an hour : .not a creature comes near you ; 
for Pawl hopes that Iwan is gone, and Matwei knows 
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that WanUa heard the call as well as he did. You call 
again, *• Sluga ! pasluischi F — " Ssei tschaa / ssei tschas!'" 
re-echoes from every side, but with no better success 
than before, and thus a hundred times a day is verified 
the Russian proverb, that Ssei tschas means to-morrov^ 
morning, and Ssei minut, in a week. 

Still, the Russians cannot part with their great re- 
tinue, and seem to think that they could not exist without 
a numerous train. " Good God ! you throw me into no 
little embarrassment with your welcome visit,'* said 
prince N. to general Z., who called and proposed to take 
dinner with him. " I must beg you to excuse me ; you 
will have such bad attendance here. Half my people 
are with my son, who is out a-hunting. Some I have 
been obliged to send away on errands, and my dear mo- 
ther, who is gone to pay a visit in the country, has taken 
almost all the rest." At dinner, however, there were 
found to be ten pair of busy hands, to wait upon a party 
of twelve persons. 

A very striking circumstance is, that the male portion 
of the household is so much more numerous than the 
female. Even bed-making and sweeping rooms are in 
general performed by men ; nay, the ladies have, besides 
their fiUes de chambre, their valet de chambre also, who 
attends them wherever they go. The smaller proportion 
of females is very naturally accounted for : the servants 
of Petersburg have congregated there from every part of 
the empire and from many other countries ; but women, 
who are more attached to their birthplace and their home, 
cannot so easily make up their minds to distant peregri- 
nations. 

All these servants are divided into certain classes, 
which keep themselves strictly separate, and expect to be 
treated diflFerently. The upper servants, especially if 
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they are foreigners, the valets de chambre, meblmeisters, 
&c. belong to the first class. They dine upon the leav- 
ings of the master's table, and are waited upon by the 
footmen, table-deckers, &c. These latter, with the 
cooks, porters, and schtallmeisters, form the second class, 
have their separate table, and are waited upon by the 
oven-heaters^ scullions, &c., who, with the lamplighters, 
coachmen^ &c., compose the last class. This last class, 
however, has its different shades, and frequently sees a 
variety of hangers-on below it. 

Among the female servants, the femmes de chambre 
hold, of course, the highest place, and dine with the valets. 
You meet with persons of all nations among this inte- 
resting tribe. Parisian grisettes, quavering and joking ; 
Swiss, homesick ever since they quitted their native 
Alps ; Swedes, who sailed from Stockholm to the neigh- 
bour-capital in quest of better luck, that is, more money ; 
a German Amalie, or Mathilde, who writes sentimental 
verses ; a Russian Sofiuka, or Olga, who is ill-tempered 
and dissatisfied at the many foreigners and the prefer- 
ence shown to them by her mistress — but over this whole 
potpourri of nationalities is poured one and the same 
Russian sauce. All of them speak a gibberish half Rus- 
sian, half French, mixed with many a word from other 
languages. They are expected to dress elegantly and 
in the fashion, to be pliant and accommodating, and to 
join in the prevailing tone. Horrible tales are told of 
the treatment which the Russian fiUes de chambre receive 
from their mistresses. Nothing of the kind ever came to 
my knowledge; and, respecting the foreigners, I can 
affirm that many of them are much more comfortable in 
Russian houses than among us. 

In Russia nurses occupy a remarkable position, very 
similar to that which they hold among the Grusinians 
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and other Caucasian nations : with whom the nurse is 
always the best and first consulted adviser of her foster- 
child for life, and where a family of high distinction car- 
ries along with it a whole troop of nurses, as well those 
of its own adult and young children as those of both the 
parents. What, indeed, can be more natural than esteem 
for nurses, who supplied us with our first and most im- 
portant nourishment, and with whose milk we probably 
imbibed something of their nature ! In Russia, the nurse, 
while she continues in the house,. has particular attention 
paid to her by all the inmates; she is flattered and 
indulged on all hands ; and, as all this is done out of 
consideration for the infant, the consequence is, that they 
seldom fail to make her a capricious, troublesome, arro- 
gant, and, withal, portly personage. Entrusted with the 
most valuable possession of the mother, she accompanies 
the mistress of the house wherever she goes, and is never 
from her side at church or in the promenade, in the bou- 
doir or in the caleche. 

As these nurses are generally wives of national Russian 
peasants, who have not relinquished the manners of their 
mothers, and their high associations, nevertheless, require 
a certain richness of dress, they exhibit the female 
national costume, as the coachmen do the male, in its 
highest splendour. The Russian nurses appear in all 
the promenades of the city in rich, thick, gold brocade 
stuffs, and with high kakoschniks on their heads, embel- 
lished with pearls, genuine and false. The jolly exterior, 
and the ruddy cheeks of these party-coloured peahens, 
and the boldness and assurance of their air and manner, 
at once acquaint the observer with the nature of their 
position. Even long after their period of service is over, 
on their name-days, or when they come on the name-day 
of the child whom they have suckled to bring their 
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congratulations, as in dutyjbound, they are sure to receive 
presents and tokens of gratitude from their mistress. The 
attachment of the Russians extends also to their foster- 
brothers and sisters ; even aged mothers often continue 
to think of them, and to- distinguish them by presents. 
In this, however, as in almost all the manners of the 
Russians, there is a mixture of superstition; for they 
ascribe to the nurse and her child all sorts of secret in- 
fluences over the suckling. 

The stories told of these Russian nurses by the Ger- 
mans resident in Russia sound incredible, but are most 
of them true enough. Though, like all the Russians^ 
they understand the art of playing, sporting with, and 
amusing children, yet, on the other hand, when their pa- 
tience is at an end, they resort to the most barbarous and 
inhuman means of quieting the little squallers ; they 
strike tHem, for instance, upon the head till they are 
stunned, or hold them up by the heels that the blood 
may settle in the head and reduce them to silence, or 
sbc^e the poor infants so Ipng and with such violence as 
to produce convulsions : as for larger children, they 
dress themselves up as ghosts and threaten to devour 
them; nay, according to report, they resort to other 
means, too detestable for publication. A lady, who had 
had a Russian nurse, related to me the most shocking 
particulars of the ill-usage which she had to endure from 
her ; and she considered it as nothing less than a divine 
miracle that neither her health nor her mental faculties 
had been impaired by this treatment. 

The following is not the only Petersburg story of the 
kind that has reached my ears. A Russian family of 
distinction came from Moscow to Petersburg on business. 
When the parents went out into the city, they left their 
little girl five years old at home with her nurse. On 
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their return late one evening, the nurse, rather in- 
toxicated, ran to meet them, fell upon her knees, and 
with many tears embracing the feet of her mistress, ex- 
claimed, " Pamiluitje /" (have mercy upon me !) Wuin^ 
owat ! wuinowatP* (it is my fault! it is my fault!) 
She then related that she had left the child alone in the 
house for a moment, and when she came back she was 
not to be found ; so that it was probable she had been 
stolen. The wretched parents forgave the woman, who 
appeared to be not less afflicted than themselves. All 
their inquiries after the child proved unavailing, and 
they were obliged to return to Moscow without her. 
Three years afterwards the father chanced to be again in 
Petersburg ; and, while walking in the street, musing in 
melancholy mood on his lost Anninka, he all at once 
heard a faint voice behind him calling out, " Papinka I 
Papinka r (father 1 father !) He turned roufid and be- 
held his daughter, covered with rags and evidently in 
ill-health, seated in a little chaise drawn by a filthy beg- 
gar. ** Woman/' he cried, " how did you come by my 
daughter ?" and seized the child, who sunk naked and 
sobbing into his arms. On investigating the matter, it 
WEUi found that the beggar-woman had bought the child 
of the nurse for 20 rubles, and that she had reduced her 
by ill-treatment to the deplorable state in which she ap- 
peared in order to excite compassion. It is very certain, 
however, that London and Paris are much more fertile 
in such scenes of horror than Petersburg, especially now 
that a strict police prohibits begging. 

Many wealthy Russian houses keep their own teachers 
of music, who are frequently persons of superior talent ; 
and some, especially in the provinces, have besides a 
regular band. Upon the whole, it is an easy matter for 
gentlemen to keep such a band j for their peasants, who 
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are fit for every thing, learn to play upon the violin as 
readily as to clean boots. They have to hire a few Ger- 
man musicians, who certainly cost something, to come 
into the house and give instructions there till the band 
is sufficiently trained ; and afterwards, on occasion of a 
ball or any other festivity, they need but collect the 
stove-heaters and table-deckers to have at once a tolerable 
orchestra. Here and there, where the taste is more 
refined, a quartett of skilful German musicians, who are 
paid high wages, is kept in the house ; but this practice 
is as rare as the private bands of the celebrated horn- 
music, the tones of which a foreigner coming to Peters- 
burg expects to hear issuing from every house. 

Many gentlemen have established schools on their own 
estates, in which they have a select number of peasant- 
boys taught to read, write, &c., with a view to train them 
for gardeners, overseers, &c., in the country, or for clerks^ 
valets, and so forth, in Petersburg. These persons, 
therefore, bring with them the capability for further 
improvement. Many of the others pick up the art of 
reading and writing, they cannot theniselves tell how ; 
and even the little postillions are frequently seen sitting 
in a corner of the stable, busily engaged in writing copies 
with their benumbed fingers. 

If any thing in Petersburg excites the astonishment 
of foreigners, it is the extraordinary fondness for reading 
now observable among the Russian servants. Most of the 
antechambers of Petersburg grandees, where part of the 
servants are constantly assembled, look like absolute read- 
ing-rooms, all of them being engaged with some book or 
other, with the exception of those who are playing at 
backgammon, the favourite game of the Russians, who 
take the same delight and display the same skill in it, 
whether as sailors upon the ocean, as exiles in Siberia, as 
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soldiers on the field of battle, or as domestics in the ante- 
chamber. It is no uncommon thing to find six or eight 
of them in difiTerent comers of the room, absorbed in their 
books ; and if this sign of a growing desire of knowledge 
astonishes the foreigner, who expected to find here no- 
thing but barbarism, sloth, and ignorance, he will be still 
more astonished if he takes the trouble to inquire the 
subjects of the works which they are reading. A trans- 
lation of Bourrienne's Memoirs^ Karamsin's History of 
Russia, Kruilow's Fables, prince Odojewsky's Tales, 
Bantysch Kamensky's History of Little Russia, Polewoy's 
Sketch of Universal History, a translation of the Eneid — 
such are the titles that present themselves to the in- 
quirer. Enough is now written in Russia to make the 
diligent reader acquainted with every thing new that is 
worth knowing, and the book-market and circulating 
libraries in Petersburg distribute it promptly among the 
people. In the provinces the case is different, and there 
you meet with real touching instances of literary pro- 
pensities. I knew an old house- steward, who, in his 
leisure hours, had learned Kruilow^s Fables by heart, and 
read Karamsin^s History six times, because he could not 
procure any other book. Another servant had studied a 
voluminous system of mathematics, geometry, and tri- 
gonometry, and likewise a complete system of algebra, 
and drawn most of the figures on scraps of paper. All 
that is written among us concerning Napoleon is imme- 
diately translated into Russian, and greedily devoured by 
all classes, but especially in the servants' halls in Peters- 
burg. When you examine the book-shelves of these people 
in their dark rooms, you are surprised to find what the ac- 
tivity of their inquisitive minds has led them to bring 
together. Part of a bible lies beside a translation of the 
Iliad, and an Aabuka (ABC book) published by. the 
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Holy Synod by a work of Voltaire's. The very passport 
of the Russian servants shews that in one branch of know- 
ledge they surpass those of other countries, for, after the 
usual particulars concerning eyes, mouthy beard, &c., 
there comes this intimation, '* He speaks languages,'' and 
immediately afterwards Russian, French, Grerman, Eng- 
lish, and Turkish, are specified. 

To counterbalance the commendations which we have 
been bestowing on the servants of Petersburg, there is 
many an objection to be alleged against them. A qua- 
lity that must be ascribed to all Russians without excep* 
tion is an unparalleled levity, a carelessness, a thought- 
less unconcern for the future; but in persons of this 
class it is pre-eminently conspicuous. They abandon 
themselves entirely to the caprice of chance, so that be- 
fore they are thirty, their lives are in general checquered 
by more vicissitudes than those of servants among us 
who have attached themselves to one family, when oa the 
brink of the grave. 

On this subject whole books might be filled with matter 
by no means destitute of interest— Stepan, for instance, 
footman to prince T., is 28 years old. Bom in the pro- 
vince of Jaroslaw, and serf of prince h., a severe master, 
he is a handsome, clever, and one might say amiable 
young man. At sixteen he married his present wife^ 
then a girl of thirteen. His lord, discovering his qualifi- 
cations and seeing that he could read and write, ap- 
pointed him, in his twentieth year, manager of one of his 
estates. Soon afterwards, a dearth took place on this 
estate, and, in the absence of his master, Stepan made 
advances of money and com to several distressed peasants 
out of his coffers and magazines. The prince was in- 
censed, though he ought to have felt grateful to his faith- 
ful servant for having preserved so many of his peasants 
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at a trifling expense. He then took him into his own 
house, thus parting him from his pretty wife and his 
children. It was not long before his master had the 
misfortune to be exiled to Siberia ; Stepan was obliged 
to accompany him thither, and had an opportunity to see 
China and the farthest extremity of our hemisphere. 
The prince having obtained his pardon, he returned with 
him to Petersburg, and solicited and obtained, as a recom- 
pence for the faithful services rendered him in exile, per- 
mission to seek his livelihood on payment of an obrok : 
he then entered the service of prince T. as footman. His 
wages are 500 rubles, out of which, after paying his 
obrok, for his passport, &c., he has 100 rubles left, which 
he lays out in clothes and amusements. One of his bro- 
thers has taken his wife and children into his house, 
for which Stepan pays his dues to the lord. Hitherto, he 
has contrived to evade the military service, which he 
hates worse than death. *' As there are several brothers 
of us," said he to me, "and I am the youngest, it is 
pretty sure to come to my turn at thenext recruiting. It 
is the most terrible thing that can happen to me, and I 
see no means of escape. My exemption from it would 
cost 2000 rubles : how gladly would I serve for life any 
one who would pay it for me !'* His eyes filled with 
tears as he uttered these words : hearing his name called, 
he brushed them hastily away, and skipped oS to answer 
the summons. 

The Russians are so light-minded, that they as easily 
forget the most threatening futurity as the most brilliant 
past. Hence, be it observed by the way, the philosophic 
resignation, with which many adventurers, who are par- 
ticularly numerous in Russian history, have borne their 
sudden downfall, their banishment to Siberia, &c. Pawl 
Wassiliewitsch, for example, a spare man of 46, who 
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was bom at Kexholm, a small town on the Lake of 
Ladoga, and owed his existence to a Finland peasant- 
girl and a Mr. von N., of an ancient Swedish family, 
came when only five years old to Petersburg, where he 
carried kwas about and sold tarts. As he grew up, he 
became a handsome lad, and at fifteen a seigneur, 
at the desire of his wife, took him into his service, and 
he travelled with his master and mistress over ail Europe. 
At length, however, the former perceiving in the latter 
too strong b. penchant for the young and comely attend- 
ant, Pawl was dismissed from his service in disgrace. 
He soon found another master, became his right hand, 
his factotum, and conducted himself in the most exem- 
plary manner for eight years, till the devil of covetous- 
ness — the Russian devils often enter thus suddenly into 
apparently the most upright minds — began all at once 
to tempt him, and he spied the opportunity of appropri- 
ating to his own use 15,000 rubles in bank-notes belong- 
ing to his master. With this prize he decamped, and 
repaired to the Steppes near Odessa, which at that time 
offered an asylum to all runaways, and where, with a 
forged passport, he set up for a nobleman. As he lived 
in style, a single woman possessing landed property 
fixed her eye upon him ; he married her, and retired with 
her to her estate in the Steppes, where he followed the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and likewise built an inn 
on the high road, the keeper of which supplied travellers 
who stopped there with brandy and tea. At this house 
it was that, after his wife was dead and he had become 
sole possessor of her property, fate decreed that he should 
one day meet with the master whom he had robbed. 
The latter, recognising him, immediately called him 
aside, and Pawl, turning pale as death, related to him 
the whole history. He was left his choice between 
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Siberia and the knout, or to return to his former service, 
after the repayment of what he had stolen, and the 
voluntary surrender, under the cloak of a sale, of the 
property left by his wife, in which case silence was pro- 
mised. Pawl naturally chose the latter, and afterwards 
lived for many years quietly and contentedly as the 
fidthful valet-de-chambre of his former master, with 
whom he agreed perfectly well, since both found it to 
their interest to keep silence and peace. 

A similar and very often a still more romantic story 
might be told of almost every Petersburg Figaro. The 
whole race of these shaven, frenchified, and polished 
lacqueys is therefore in not the best odour. Many Ger*- 
mans, who pretend to be intimately acquainted with the 
Russian character, declare ^that with his beard the 
Russian throws off all integrity and morality, and that 
none but the old-fashioned beard-wearers are deserving 
of trust or confidence. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BUTTER-WEEK. 

Spring Feasts and Fasts— A Butter-week Breakfast— The Katscheli, 
or Swings — Ice-hills— Tea-drinking and Nut-cracking — Bajazzos and 
Punch — Gulanies, processions of Carriages — Sports of the Ice-hills — 
Fatal Accidents at the Katscheli — Irruption of the Newa — Destruc- 
tion of a Wooden Theatre by Fire during the Performances — The 
great Masquerade — Private Balls. 

Among all the events in the life of our Saviour which 
the Christian church celebrates a^ memorable and dear 
to it, none are so solemn and of such high importance as 
his crucifixion and resurrection. These are the crown of 
the whole life of Jesus, the consummation of his mission, 
the laying of the foundation-stone of his new religious 
edifice. The shedding of his blood is the setting of the 
seal to all his doctrines and his acts, as his resurrection 
is a gage of his divine nature, and both the sign for 
the assembling of his disciples and the founding of the 
congregation. 

In Russia all this is acknowledged, with some limita- 
tions, it is true, as we shall show presently; hence 
Easter is considered as decidedly the chief festival of the 
Greek- Russian church, and it so far surpasses all the 
other festivals, both in regard to its duration and to the 
ceremonies connected with it, that these dwindle, in com- 
parison, to little more than ordinary holidays. 
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As Spring generally sends forward a number of fine 
days before she makes her personal appearance, so the 
great festival of Easter, or, as the Russians call it by 
way of eminence, " the festival," is preceded by a series 
of holidays, as well as followed by a long epilogue of 
them ; so that this feast, with all its accessories, extends 
to a not inconsiderable portion of the year, one may 
fairly say to two months. Now, if we reflect that, as it 
is very easy to calculate, the mode of life of a Russian is 
governed during a whole sixth part of his existence by 
this festival ; that all the joys and sorrows, the pleasures 
and privations, the business, amusements, and occupa- 
tions of the whole Russian . nation for so important a 
period of time are determined by it ; we shall perceive 
that it is worth while to bestow more particular attention 
on a festival of such high importance and on the influ- 
ence of its ceremonies. 

Easter, itself, comn^ences in the middle of the night 
before Easter Sunday, and the festivities are kept up for 
eight days. This actual centre of the festival is preceded 
by a preparatory fast of seven weeks, and this fast again 
is preceded by eight days' feasting and rejoicing, as a 
preparation for the fast. We may, therefore, most con- 
veniently consider this connected series of spring festi- 
vities under the three following heads : 

Firstly, the eight days' feasting and stuflSng, called by 
the Russians MassldnitzOy Butter-week. 

Secondly, the seven weeks' fast, called, to distinguish 
it from other fasts occurring at different times, welikoi 
posd, the great fast; and. 

Thirdly, the feast of Easter itself, with its tail. 

In the fashionable world of Petersburg, the approach 
of the great fasts is indicated so early as the beginning 
of February, nay, even in January, by an increased bustle 
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and activity, tliat is to say, by more frequent balls, and 
more and more brilliant carnival diversions. But, for the 
generality of the people, the indulgences and amuse- 
ments with which they take leave of the good things of 
life are concentrated in that one week which is called 
Masslanitza, and which commonly falls about the middle 
or the end of February. 

The seven days of the Butter-week may be said to 
contain the quintessence of all the Russian festivities for 
the whole year ; and, with the exception of Easter week, 
there is no week in the year that affords a Petersburger 
so much earthly pleasure as this. First and foremost, it 
affords, as its name implies, butter, whereas the succeed- 
ing fast* weeks allow nothing but oil — a circumstance 
characteristic of the abundance that prevails during the 
Masslanitza. 

The butter of the Masslanitza leads quite naturally to 
the blinniy a kind of omelette, of which both natives and 
foreigners are very fond, fried in butter, and eaten with 
melted butter and caviar. They belong peculiarly to the 
Butter- week, and are not made at other seasons of the 
year ; but then form the great attraction of breakfast. 
In Petersburg, they are to be had in the highest perfec- 
tion, in the Newsky Perspective, at the Russian coffee- 
house of Mr, — unluckily the name of this worthy 
man has escaped my memory, though I have not forgot- 
ten his blinni. 

After such a Butter^^week breakfast of blinni, nothing 
is more pleasant than a walk to the hatscTieli (swings), 
and this is the ordinary recreation sought between break- 
fast and dinner throughout the whole week. At the 
same time it is the only one of which all classes of society 
partake together in common, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the court to the tschomoi narod. 
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Little as' the Russians like those bodily movements 
which require exertion of the muscles and limbs, so pas- 
sionately fond are they of all those motions which leave 
the body at rest, and in which the change of place is 
effected by means of a machine only. Rolling in car- 
riages, gliding along in sledges, riding in swings, flying 
through the air upon windmill-sails, are, therefore, recre- 
ations which the Russian finds peculiarly congenial to 
his nature, and in which the highest, like the lowest, 
take especial delight. The fibre of the muscular system 
of the Russians is flabby and unelastic, and hence gym- 
nastics are no where more neglected than among them. 
Their blood, on the other hand, is profuse, their nervous 
system susceptible ; and therefore this swinging and 
swaying, this flying and whirling, without any efibrt on 
their part, are precisely to their taste. 

You meet with instruments of the most diverse form 
and construction for communicating motions of this kind 
to the body ; for instance, planks supported upon a raised 
centre, the ends of which are alternately rising and de- 
scending ; others which, being fastened at the extremi- 
ties and elastic in the middle, vibrate like cords ; arm- 
chairs and whole benches swinging to and fro from long 
ropes, like pendulums, in segments of circles ; others 
which, completing the circle, keep turning round and 
round. All these diflferent contrivances are comprehended 
under the general term katscheli^ which properly signifies 
swings.* 

* When Russian families go into the country for the summer, the first 
thing that is thought of is sure to be the repair of the old swings and the 
construction of new ones. No sooner has spring cofiimenced than the 
peasants repair to the birch-woods, and bend and twist the elastic 
branches of those trees into swings, where lads and lasses spend the 
holidays singing and swinging. Every Russian town has, if not a public 
place of recreation, at least a field in its environs occupied with swings, 
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For the erection of the swings for the Butter-week, a 
spacious and more especially a very long open place, such 
as is never wanting in the wide-spread Russian towns, is 
always selected. In Moscow the Podnowinskim, the 
long Place, was taken for this purpose, and in Peters- 
burg formerly the frozen surface of the Newa, till seve- 
ral years ago^ by the sudden and unexpected breaking-up 
of the ice, many of the sportive swingers were buried in 
the waves. Ever since that catastrophe, the Admiralty 
Place has been used. No where in Russia are the popu- 
lar amusements to be seen on so grand a scale as in this 
long and magnificent Place, with which the Moscow 
Podnowinskim is not to be compared. 

Several days before the Butter-week, preparations 
begin to be made for it in the Admiralty Place. Long 
trains of sledges^ laden with planks and timber, are 
seen movmg that way, and amidst the sumptuous palaces 
of the ministry of war, the Generality, the Court, the 
Admiralty, the Synod, and the Senate, there soon springs 
up a town of booths, shops, theatres, and other wooden 
erections, to remind the palaces, as it would seem, of the 
Petersburg that stood here 140 years ago. These booths 
are all very neat, and regularly built in one long row. 
Among them there are theatres capable of containing 
several thousand persons, and which, in their ephemeral 
existence, aping the splendour of stone structures^ are 
adorned with galleries, columns, balconies, wooden urns, 
and other architectural decorations. 

The most novel of these preparations to the foreigner 

and especially those of the revolving mill-sail construction ; and in some 
parts you fipd in every village pablic swings of this kind, in which not 
only the old, who dislike walking, but the young also, who have none of 
the active manly games common among us, are incessantly rocking, lull- 
ing, and indulging themselves. 
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are the Ice-faills and their fabrication. The plan of them 
is this. A narrow, long-legged stage rises to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, and has at the top a small gallery, 
to which there is an ascent by wooden steps on one side, 
and on the other an inclined plane, very steep at first, 
but gradually sloping more and more to the grounds 
This plane, composed of trunks of trees fitted together, 
is supported by wooden pillars, and the surface is covered 
with square, regularly cut blocks of ice. Over the whole 
is occasionally poured water, the freezing of which 
cements the blocks and increases the smoothness of the 
slope. The whole has a light and airy appearance ; and 
at the top is raised a flag which floats aloft. 

The English boast of being the real inventors of these 
ice-hills. It is possible that they may have improved 
the mechanism of the contrivance as it appears in the 
Admiralty Place : but the ice-hills are a national Rus- 
sian property, and common here and all over Russia, 
as well as the practice of gliding down them. In the 
courtyards of most respectable houses in Petersburg, 
ice-hills of this kind are formed for the children, and, to 
facilitate the enjoyment of the pleasure which they afford, 
elegant inclined planes are even erected in the apart- 
ments of the wealthy, not indeed composed of ice, bnt 
of polished mahogany or some other smooth wood, down 
which persons glide in like manner in small sledges. 

The Russian youth, who seek but little amusement 
except this upon the ice, the surface of which is almost 
invariably too rough and irregular, who never slide, skait, 
pelt with snow-balls, or make snow- men, are passionately 
fond of gliding down an inclined plane. In all the 
towns and villages, you see every smooth slope covered 
with boys and girls continually shooting down them as 
swift as arrows. They take care to keep the slope in 
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good condition by bringing snow and pouring water 
upon it. Their sledges they generally make of the ice 
itself, which they contrive to cut into the form of small 
boats. In the "hollow they put straw, that they may sit 
dry, and at the head of these sledges, which, in the cli- 
mate of Russia, are very durable, is bored a hole for 
admitting a rope. 

A circumstance which I witnessed one morning at 
Petersburg shows in a striking manner the extraordinary 
attachment of the people to this amusement. Having 
occasion to go early one morning to a remote quarter of 
the city, I observed upon the roof of a small building a 
number of persons, servants, children, women, whose 
slippers and flowing hair indicated that they had not 
been long out of bed. They .seemed to be extremely 
busy about something; and at first I conjectured that 
the chimney was on fire, or that some accident had hap- 
pened in the house. And what was the matter after 
all ? — they had formed a snow-hill up to the roof, and in 
a few moments the whole party was joyously gliding 
down the descent upon a paillasse, which supplied the 
place of a sledge. 

When all these booths, hills, and swings are set up in 
the Admiralty Place, and firmly set up, that is, for the 
climate of Petersburg, for most of the pillars only stand 
in holes filled with snow and water, which afford a strong 
support while the February of Petersburg remains true 
to its nature, the amusements can begin on the first 
Sunday in the Butter-week, this riding and gliding, this 
swinging and swaying, this vaulting and music -making, 
this tea-drinking and nut-cracking, all which the Rus- 
sians call Masslanitza. 

I say tea-drinking and nut-cracking, for, of all the 
things that can be eaten or drunk, none are of more fre- 
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quent occurrence at the Russian katscheli than nuts and 
tea. The tea- venders stand with their tables at the 
doors of aQ the theatres and bajazzo booths. Here they 
have stationed themselves, in* the same manner as one 
finds them stationed..^t/the comers of the streets in all 
Russian^ towns; In the middle of their table stands a 
large Ssamowar (tea-machine), which is constantly boil- 
ing, and the steamof which plays from morning till night, 
like a flag about the top of its tall chimney. They have 
also a whole.row of teapots on the table, ready to receive 
double or single, half or quarter portions. In general 
people ask only for a stahan tschaiy (a glass of tea) and 
the seller, therefore, offers them only '* a glass of tea." 
Standing behind his table, stamping with his feet, and 
slapping with his hands, to defend himself from the cold, 
he is incessantly calling out to the passengers, ^^ Gentle^ 
men, please to take a glass of hot tea." If any one looks 
at him, he lifts his hat, makes sure that the stranger 
wants some tea, is only uncertain how he will take it, 
and begins to fill the glass, just asking, ^^ Do you choose 
to have cream, sir ?" — for the Russians in general have 
nothing but a slice of lemon in their tea — or, " Would 
you like the sugar to bite, or in the tea .'^" — because the 
genuine Russians keep biting the sugar as they sip, and 
those only who have adopted foreign manners let it be 
put into the tea and dissolved there. 

The nut- venders are far more numerous than the tea- 
dealers. They set up their large tables, covered with 
tents, in long rows, and nothing of the kind can look 
more inviting. • The table has its surface, somewhat like 
a writing-desk, turned towards the street, and exhibits a 
number of open compartments, all of the same size, but 
filled with nuts of the most different kinds : ordchi (hasel 
nuts), WallotsJci and Grdtscheski ordchi (Welsh and 
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Greek nuts) Ukrainskiordchi (Ukraine nuts), and/Mnrf«A», 
the largest species of hasel nut, as big as a pigeon's egg. 
The sellers haive large bright brass hand-shovels, with 
which they are continually shoveUing the nuts about in 
the compartments, and fetching out a specimen, first 
from one, then from another, to exhibit to passengers, 
saying, " Please to buy some of the most delicate Cri- 
mean funduki." Numerous as these traders are, they 
do a great deal of business during the Butter-week, and 
seldom are their shovels and scales out of their hands, for 
they find so many customers for their nuts, that in two 
or three days the surface of the snow in Admiralty Place 
is paved in a manner with nut-shells, and it looks as if 
an army of squirrels had encamped there. Upon the 
whole, it seems to me that to bite, to crack, to crunch, is 
a deep-seated propensity in Russian jaws; for their 
owners buy a number of seeds and hard biscuits, which 
have no particular flavour, and which appear to be 
chewed for no other purpose but as a pastime for the 
teeth. 

If we add to these nut-dealers the venders of bonbons 
and gingerbread, we have mentioned every thing eatable 
that is sold here : for liquor-shops, wine and eating 
houses, are not allowed in the elegant Admiralty Place, 
on account of the unpleasant scenes which they might 
occasion. 

Of swings there is always a whole regiment of the most 
various kinds drawn up at the katscheli in the Butter- 
week ; but the most common is the Russian windmill- 
swing, which in Petersburg is easily set in motion by a 
piece of machinery, but in the provinces with the labour 
of many hands. Numerous as they are, they never stand 
still 5 they keep turning round all day, like the army of 
windmill giants seen by Don Quixote. They put young 
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and old who fill the hanging seats into the best humour^ 
and the place incessantly resounds with the choruses of 
the lasses, and the music of the lads, who take up a flute, 
a clarinet, or a balailaika along with them. 

As for the Bajazzos and Punches of the Russiaa 
katscheli, it is unaccountable to me that the Russians 
have so few of them, or rather that a figure of this kind 
is totally wanting in the public popular life of the Rus- 
sians, as there is no lack of bufibonery and harlequinage 
in private life, but on the contrary they are disposed to 
fun and jokes, being clever at repartee and satirical allu- 
sions, and apt at seizing and imitating the singularities 
of others. The most trivial story of a common Russian 
is not told without the nlost animated gesticulation and 
eloquence ; and on a thousand occasions he proves him- 
self to be a real actor and orator. It is, nevertheless, a 
fact, that all the harlequins and buffoons, who go about 
to the Russian fairs, are, up to the present time, exclu- 
sively foreigners, chiefly Germans and Italians. These 
poor fellows cudgel their brains to as little purpose as 
many a newspaper writer who is obliged ex officio to be 
witty every day. Still the crowd run with loud laughter 
when the music on the balcony of a theatre announces 
such an exhibition. As moreover these Neapolitans and 
Hamburgers murder Russian most cruelly, they utter 
many an unintentional drollery, and their hearers laugh 
heartily at least at their blunders. 

Among the Petersburg Bajazzos, however, I met with 
one who was very clever ; and this man, who became my 
favourite, was a Russian. For this reason I will give a 
specimen of the scenes which he was accustomed to re- 
present. One morning he came out yawning, and bade 
good morning to the crowd gathered around his booth. 
He then flung himself with an air of importance upon a 
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wooden bench, as though it had been the softest sofa ; 
and said that, being a great nobleman, he was very much 
out of humour, and knew not what to be at. Luckily, 
it occurred to him that he might have some'music j and, 
as accident directed his eye at the same moment to a 
band of Jew musicians, who, by the by, had been for a 
long time standing near him on the balcony, he desired 
them to walk in, and to give him a sample of their skill. 
The first brought a thick board, which he had strung 
with cables, and said that this w^as his akruibka (violin), 
adding that he should be sure to touch his lordship's 
heart with his performance. A broomstick was his bow. 
The first stroke that he made was so unlucky as to do 
serious damage, not to the instrument, indeed, but to the 
nose of the grand seigneur ^ upon which it fell. He was 
enraged at the awkwardness of his first violinist ; but, 
when the latter had put a large plaster upon his nose, 
and the trumpeter hsA blown a soothing fortissimo into 
his ears, he declared himself satisfied, and promised the 
two a recompence of a thousand rubles. A third musi- 
cian then came forward with a huge drum, and declared 
that for touching the feelings he could beat the violinist 
hollow ; he thereupon beat such a thundering roll, that 
the whole boarded house shook again. The Bajazzo then 
said, with the air of a Russian officer, who expresses him- 
self satisfied with his men, CharcLScho (good !) and pro- 
mised him a handsome salary, and as much brandy every 
day as his drum would hold. In the like generous manner, 
he took the other musicians into his service, and set them 
all a-playing at once, which threw him into highly comic 
convulsions. But, when the concert was over, and the 
musicians desired to be paid, he declared that he had not 
a single copeck, and feigned the utmost astonishment 
that they should be discontented. He asked them if bis 
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promises had not been brilliant enough. Yet, if they 
wished it, he would promise them still more, it was all 
the same to him : would it not be handsome if, for in- 
stance, he settled upon the company an annuity of half a 
million; they could then divide this promise among 
them. The musicians, however, assured him that they 
would not stand any joke, called in an officer of justice, 
and caused the Bajazzo to be apprehended. On being 
marched off to prison, he addressed the spectators in a 
farewell speech, in which he referred to the close friend- 
ship in which he had always lived with them ; and ex- 
pressed his hope that they would throng to his booth, so 
that he might very soon extricate himself from the clutches 
of those musicians, who could not possibly be any other 
than Tscherkessians in disguise. 

In front of the nut-cracking, tea-drinking, swinging, 
and gliding concourse of pedestrians, which is in con- 
tinual motion about the tables of bonbons and raisins 
before those theatres, there is left a fine wide area. This 
is destined for the people of quality, who come about 
noon in their carriages to survey the joyous assemblage, 
and to furnish themselves not the worst part of the 
spectacle. In no country is it so customary as in Russia 
for the wealthy to appear on all occasions in their rich 
equipages to make what is called a gulanie (a pro- 
menade). 

Such gulanies take place not only in the Butter- week 
at the Katscheli, but also in the Easter-week, and through- 
out all Russia on the 1st of May. On their estates the 
Russians likewise make such gulanies with their visiters, 
mustering for the purpose every thing that deserves tlie 
name of horse and carriage — droschkas, caleches, chaises, 
landaus, vehicles of all kinds, drawn by four, three, two 
horses, and by one horse. All the inmates of the 
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house fill the carriages, which drive about the country 
in one long train. 

With the prodigious multitude of equipages kept in 
the Russian cities, where nobody, from a tailor of any 
repute upwards, goes on foot, the great public gulanies 
are always highly animated, and present one of the 
grandest and most amusing spectacles in their kind that 
can be desired. .But one is not so much astonished at 
the grandeur of the gulanies in Moscow and Petersburg, 
as at that exhibited in many a provincial town, where 
on such occasions you see more splendid carriages drawn 
by four and six horses than you meet with in many a 
large capital of Western Europe. In the Russian 
provincial towns there is proportionably a much greater 
display in equipages, because -there is no ordinance 
limiting the number of horses to be used there, so that 
every one may drive as many as he pleases ; because, 
moreover, they have not yet adopted in the provinces the 
tone of the capitals, where in the highest circles it is a 
point of etiquette on certain occasions to drive but two 
horses, whereas in the country nobody would think of 
visiting a neighbour but in a carriage and six. At such 
public gulanies, however, it is, of course, the fashion 
for each to appear with as many horses as befit his rank. 
It might be supposed that, in this case, none but splendid 
equipages and state carriages would make their appear- 
ance. Nothing of the sort ; on the contrary, every one 
has a right to join the procession with his humble vehicle, 
of whatever class it may be ; and amidst the carriages 
and four of the grandees are to be seen those of the 
tradesman and artisan drawn by two only. But the slow 
parade pace of those gulanies shows the Russian horses 
to disadvantage. They are not so round and plump as 
the Holstein and Mecklenburg breeds, nor have they the 
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luxuriant mane and tail of the Andalusian, which are all 
admirably fitted for parade. It seems to me too that the 
Russian horses, because they are accustomed to be con- 
tinually on the trot, cannot go well at a foot pace. Be- 
sides, in walking, the traces of the fore-horses, being of 
extraordinary length, trail upon the ground. They are 
like the ostrich, which cuts no very handsome figure when 
he walks, whereas, when he spreads his wings for a rapid 
course, he skims lightly over the plain, like down borne 
along by the wind. 

The traders may easily be distinguished by the extreme 
neatness of their caleche, and by their two black horses, 
with manes curiously twisted into a great number of 
plaits, which are thick at the end. The foreign ambas- 
sadors have mostly adopted the Russian harness, and so 
indeed have nearly all the foreigners resident in Russia. 
The carriages always move slowly, one after another, 
along the barrier which separates them from the booths 
and the theatre of the Katscheli described above j and 
the handsome groupes within can look around them at 
leisure — young females, countesses, and princesses, with 
their pretty French gouvernantes ; little boys in the Rus- 
sian national costume with their tutors ; elegant ladies 
enveloped in a cloud of sables' and silver foxes' fur, 
thrown back in the carriage, and occasionally taking a 
sidelong peep at the crowd with the lorgnette ; a burly, 
long-bearded Russian merchant, with his equally full-fed 
helpmate, earnestly contemplating all the buffooneries ; 
a bishop or metropolitan absorbed in grave reflexions on 
the follies of the world. Who can tell all that is to be 
seen there ! Here, an ambassador from France ; there a 
nuncio of the pope, lost in thought on northern manners 
and their increasing influence ; presently twenty carriages, 
all drawn by six horses, and full of young females — these 
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are the young ladies of the Smolnoi convent — ^English 
merchants, German artists^ French physicians^ Swedish 
scholars, Turks, Persians, Tatars, nay, even Chinese; 
and, last of all, an emperor and his whole court. Fertile 
themes these for meditation ! 

The carriages are obliged of course to observe a certain 
order, to avoid confusion and accidents, and numerous 
horse gensd^armes are drawn out to keep the rolling 
torrent within its due bounds. At the beginning of the 
gulanie, when the equipages are not numerous, and the 
chain is Bot yet complete, they pass the booths in single 
rows, one going and another returning : but when the 
throng increases, they form three or four files, which 
gradually grow to such a length, that while some are 
driving round the rock of Peter the Great in Peter's 
Place, others are rolling round the foot of Alexander's 
Pillar, which monuments are an English mile asunder. 
Hence it may happen that every carriage is travelling an 
hour before it reaches the barrier of the booths. For 
this reason they frequently attempt to quit their rank, 
and to get into a more favourable place. The poor gens- 
d'armes have trouble enough to prevent these irregulari- 
ties ; but, upon the whole, they are extremely vigilant, 
and pay no regard to rank or consequence. I once 
witnessed a singular altercation between a common Rus- 
sian and one of the highest statesmen of the empire, the 
former endeavouring to hinder the latter from driving 
out of his rank : but the grandee, with his four horses, 
got the better of the soldier who was alone, and broke 
through. The gensd'arme, perceiving that his opposition 
was useless, shook his head rebukingly, and called after 
the minister, " Shame on you ! shame on you, sir, to 
behave so ! This is the second time to-day that you 
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have made a disturbance. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ! ^ 

With these cheerful amusements of the Katscheli the 
lower classes of the people are in general content, ex- 
cepting that they will tipple a little now and then. As 
to this pointy almost every one indulges himself in the 
Butter- week ; and, " Forgive me ! it is the Butter- 
week !" is the excuse invariably pleaded by every tipsy 
person. — *' Ah, sir, don't look so long at the picture ; it 
is the last day of the Butter- week,'' suddenly cried the 
old soldier, who had opened the door for me to see 
Briilow's painting. He was already pretty well primed, 
but assured me that he needed a few glasses more before 
he could consign himself with a good conscience to a 
seven weeks' fast. One must, nevertheless, do the police 
of Petersburg the justice to admit that the public peace 
is rarely disturbed by bacchanalian or brutal scenes ; but, 
indeed, the tranquil nature of Russian intoxication con- 
tributes not a little to this effect. A Russian coachman 
is frequently not more sober than a full dram-bottle ; and 
you are not aware that he is the worse for liquor till he 
tumbles off the box. 

The ice-hills, which we have already described, pre- 
sent, however, the most novel spectacle to the foreigner, 
and afford most pleasure to the people. The barriers 
which bound their courses are always lined with a dense 
crowd of spectators, while the courses themselves exhibit 
no lack of actors. At the foot of the scaffold you find 
a number of men with small low sledges, without backs, 
which, while tendering the use of them, they almost 
thrust under the feet of passengers. The moment you 
give one of them an approving nod, he runs up the steps 
with you, and you arrange yourself on the narrow little 
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as well as you can. The conductor springs up 
behind, and away darts the sledge down the descent. 
The impetus which it receives from the steepness of the 
slope at first operates so powerfully, that you would fly 
nobody knows how far, if the end of the course were not 
strewed with sand, which diminishes the rapidity of the 
sledge, and totally stops its movement. The conductor 
has thick leather gloves on his hands, which he suffers to 
glide over the surface of the ice, giving a thrust now on 
one side, then on another, to guide the sledge and to 
correct little irregularities. About noon, when the con- 
course is very great, one sledge flies hissing after another. 
Petty accidents cannot always be avoided j serious ones 
rarely happen ; and the former, while they cause but 
little vexation to a single individual, are extremely 
amusing to thousands. The sledge, laden with the cor- 
pulent wife of some Russian tradesman, shoots down of 
course somewhat more rapidly than that in which a 
slender (Ugant seats himself merely for experiment's sake. 
Highly comic scenes are often occurring, especially at 
the end of the course in the sand, where perhaps a young 
woman, who has made the trip for the first time in her 
life, and is half dead with fright, cannot pick herself 
up before a smart fellow, with outstretched legs, comes 
sailing down upon her, and thus you sometimes see a 
whole knot of people and sledges tumbling about in the 
snow at once. The exhibition of equilibristic tricks 
during the descent is forbidden ; and, on account of the 
danger attending the amusement, the police take care 
that none but the ordinary sledges and the appointed 
conductors shall be employed. Occasionally, however, 
daring fellows, who are not concerned about their necks, 
contrive to elude their vigilance, and to perform some 
trick or other. One will lie down at full length on the 
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sledge, shut his eyes, and, with folded arms, plunge 
down the descent with as much indifference as if he were 
asleep. Another lies down head foremost, making a 
face at the spectators, and launches himself off as though 
tumbling over head and heels. Some even venture to 
skait down, and, flying like arrows to the end of the 
course, they are lost among the crowd long before the 
police can overtake them. Of course this is not a gen- 
teel amusement. With the exception of the ladies, how- 
ever, who feel themselves above the fat Russian trades- 
men's wives, every body tries it for once in a way, 
particularly the English — but what on earth is there that 
they leave untried ? 

Amusing as it is to take a stroll in this theatre of the 
Katscheli, where Admiralty Place forms the stage, where 
palaces, such as the Winter Palace, and those of the 
senate, the ministry of war, &c., constitute the scenery, 
and where the Petersburg public are the actors, so 
painful is the idea that even these scenes of unbounded 
merriment have not been without intermezzos of the 
most tragic kind. Only of late years the sports of the 
Butter- week have been interrupted by two most distress- 
ing events ; one when the water interfered and sent 
many a Bajazzo to keep company with the fishes; the 
other when fire, still more destructive, consigned half the 
audience of a theatre to the flames. Those whom the 
Newa engulphed have been rather longer buried and are 
forgotten, but the memory of the burning wooden thea- 
tre is more recent, and is renewed at every Katscheli by 
fearful recitals. I must confess that these accounts have 
always excited in me particular pain and horror. Thou- 
sands may die on the field of battle ; we lament them, 
but their death does not fill us with horror, for they have 
acquired glory by it, and they fell honourably. Hun- 
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dreds may expire on a sick-bed ; we weep over them, 
but it is the course of nature. But that thousands of 
persons should be snatched from this fair world and from 
all their plans and all their hopes, en passant as it were, 
amidst the grossest buffooneries, and perish in a wretched 
wooden booth, like rats and mice — this is terrible, and 
reminds us too forcibly of the astonishingly frail founda- 
tions upon which our existence rests. 

The wooden theatres of the Katscheli are some of them 
very large. One is generally pre-eminent among them 
for its dimensions, and, considering that it is only of 
wood, it may be termed a gigantic structure. It is very 
lofty, has several galleries and tiers like the regular thea- 
tres, and is said sometimes to contain 5000 persons. It 
was this theatre then in which a fire broke out behind 
the scenes, owing to a representation of fireworks and 
illuminations. At first the persons behind the scenes 
said nothing to the public, conceiving that the flames 
woiJd soon be extinguished ; and when these gained the 
upper hand, the spectators clapped the illumination as 
particularly splendid. All at once the Bajazzo rushed 
upon the stage with a look of consternation, and cried, 
" We are on fire ! we are on fire ! save your lives who 
can!'* The audience laughed aloud at what they con- 
sidered as liie admirably feigned fright of the Bajazzo. 
As nobody could have been heard amidst the obstre- 
perous acclamations, the director of the theatre ordered 
the curtain at the back of the stage to be drawn up, that 
every one might be aware of the imminence of the dan- 
ger. Thick smoke and flames poured towards the body 
of the house. Laughter was suddenly turned into pallid 
fear, and shrieks of horror burst from the bosom of thou- 
sands, who but now had been convulsed with mirth. 
Grasping what was dearest to them, all rushed towards 
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the outlets. These were too few for the magnitude of the 
theatre^ and it was very slowly that the foremost made 
way for those behind them. So much the more rapidly 
did the flames communicate to the resinous fir planks, 
and quickly advancing from scene to scene, they soon pene- 
trated into the body of the theatre, still swarming with 
people. As ill-luck would have it, one of the large folding- 
doors at the entrance, which opened inward, had in the 
confusion been accidentally pushed to, and resisted all 
efforts to force it either from without or from within. Thus 
only half of the main entrance was available for escape 
in this critical moment, and the retreat of the audience 
was of course proportionably delayed. Outside the house, 
people assembled rather to amuse themselves with the 
spectacle of the blazing edifice than to render assistance ; 
and at first little zeal for saving lives was manifested. 
For who could be prepared on the scene of merriment 
for so dreadful a visitation ! ^^ People run hastily into 
such a booth. If it takes fire, what then ! Why, they 
run out again as hastily.*^ It was not till the result was 
known that the public felt the real horror of the catas- 
trophe. Meanwhile, those within, densely jjunmed 
together, passed moments fraught with more anguish 
than usually falls to the lot of man for years ; and in 
vain the rear most wildly shouted *' Forward ! forward V* 
to those in front. Imagination ventures not to picture 
the scenes of agony and despair, which must have fol- 
lowed in rapid succession among these thousands of 
human beings struggling with suffocation and the most 
cruel of deaths. 

The police would not at first suffer private individuals 
to render assistance, that they might keep the conduct 
of the business to themselves. A tradesman, neverthe- 
less, contrived with a spade to break down a board oa 
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one side of the theatre, and to drag sixty half-suflTocated 
persons out of this harlequin's hell through the aperture, 
with imminent peril of his own life. The emperor Ni- 
cholas rewarded the worthy man with an order, and, as 
he was poor, with a pension of £000 rubles. 

Meanwhile, the people in the streets, as it may be 
supposed, became gradually aware that the matter was 
no joke. The fearful tidings soon spread through the 
city that Lehmann's theatre was on fire, and that thou- 
sands of persons in it were likely to perish. It is impos- 
sible to conceive the consternation and despair that 
seized all Petersburg. There was not a family one or 
more of whose members might not be among the wretched 
sufferers. When the emperor, on the first news of the 
fire, hastened from the Winter Palace to the spot, women 
ran up to him and cried, " Sir, save, save ! My son is 
among them ! — And my husband is there ! — My brother 
is not out yet !*' " Children," replied the emperor, *^ I 
will save all I can.'* 

When the fire was over, when the flames and life were 
extinct, and all who were within lay in a burned and 
charred heap, the melancholy business of removing the 
dead was commenced. The sight is said to have been 
beyond all idea harrowing and appalling, when, on 
clearing away the timbers which had fallen in, the mass 
of bodies was gradually discovered. They were pulled 
out one by one with hooks ; some were completely car- 
bonized, others roasted like chestnuts ; many had only the 
hair of the head singed ; many, with glazed eye, burned 
hair; and charred faces, had on their holiday clothes and 
decorations, which the flames had not reached, on ac- 
count of the close pressure of the throng. These pre- 
sented a far more repulsive spectacle than those which 
were entirely burned. In one part of the building which 
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the flames had spared, were found dense masses of bodies 
still standing upright, like a host of shades from the 
nether world. A female was found with her head hanging 
over the gallery and holding her hand and her handker- 
chief before her face. A gentleman who witnessed the 
operation of clearing away the bodies, told me that he 
could not touch food for three days, so frightful were 
the images that had incessantly haunted him afterwards; 
and a lady, who had looked in from a distance, was so 
shocked that she became delirious, and raved for several 
days both sleeping and waking. 

The number of the victims was subsequently stated 
officially to be 300 ; but a person told me that he counted 
with his own eyes 60 carts, each of which contained from 
10 to 15 bodies. People, who pretended to know from 
good authority, represented the number as so large that 
I dare not repeat it, lest others might think the amount 
too improbable. 

Many were restored to life, but not a few died in the 
hospitals. A little boy was found sitting safe and sound 
under a bench, beneath which he had crept when the 
falling combustibles began to pour down a shower of fire 
and flames upon the heads of the imprisoned victims. 
The bodies and the rafters that fell upon the bench took 
such a position as to form a protecting roof, through 
which neither smoke nor fire penetrated, and under which 
the little fellow waited qmetly till he was released by the 
workmen. On the following day public prayers were 
read, in the Place where this scene of horror occurred, 
for the poor departed souls who had not been allowed 
time to pray for themselves. 

Though people of quality take part, as we have seen, 
in the amusements of the Katscheli, yet they only serve 
to fill up an hour or two for them in the middle of the 
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day ; they have, therefore, abundance of other diversions, 
which they pursue as eagerly as the populace do theirs. 
In the first place, there are the theatres. Numerous as 
they are in Petersburg, all of them fill in the Butter- 
week, and during the whole of that time the poor actors 
are allowed no rest. Towards the end of it they even 
perform twice a day, morning and evening, in French, 
German, Russian, Italian. A grand masquerade like- 
wise takes place in the great theatre (Bolschoi Theater) ; 
and this may also be called a sort of popular amusement, 
since every decently-dressed person, whatever may be his 
condition, is admitted, and since the emperor deems it his 
duty always to attend this masquerade in person. 

I participated in this diversion in 1837. What parti- 
cularly interested me was the alteration of the theatre 
for the masquerade, which was to begin at eleven, and 
the play was not over till half-past nine. I was curious 
to see how the Russians, with all their boasted celerity, 
would achieve the metamorphosis. As soon as the house 
was cleared — I was the only one who stayed behind, and, 
leaning against the pillars of the emperor's box, wit- 
nessed the transformation — the great chandelier flew up, 
and the whole vast space was in darkness. Some hun- 
dreds of workmen with candles gradually made their ap- 
pearance, and, while one party of them removed the 
orchestra and cleared the pit, another came after them 
over the stage with boards and joists, and with hatchets, 
and saws, and hammers, set up such noise, that only now 
and then the voices of the directors of the whole could be 
heard. Methought this spacious, gloomy- looking edi- 
fice, with this grating of saws, this clatter of chairs, this 
din of hammers, this shouting, and ordering, and answer- 
ing, was like Chaos in labour, and about to give birth to 
something extraordinary. The bridge continued from 
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the stage advanced rapidly, and, as the carpenters who 
pulled down were followed by those who set up, so the 
latter were succeeded by a host of prating women, who 
swept away the sawdust, shavings, and rubbish. Over 
the stage a cloud seemed to descend from the sky. What 
should this be but masses of silks and woollen stuffs, 
which were instantly seized below by ready hands. Mea- 
suring, cutting, sewing, they presently converted the 
stage into a handsome Turkish tent, which was open in 
front. At the back of the tent arose with the like rapi- 
dity a gallery for the musicians, and on either side 
benches for the spectators. Meanwhile, the magicians 
had completed the floor over the pit, made steps to 
ascend to the imperial box, and, by removing the fronts, 
seats, and doors, of the side-boxes on that tier, turned 
them into mere passages. 

The clock had in quick time struck ten, a quarter, 
half past, but in equally quick time the workmen got 
through the different parts of their job ; and by three 
quarters the din of hammers and saws had ceased. The 
new creation was finished ; the clouds of dust had dis- 
persed, the labourers retired, and now from the opening 
heavens burst the brilliant sun of the chandelier, descend- 
ing through the regions of space, and flinging its beams 
from the centre over this new-made world. At the same 
moment, thousands of wax candles seemed to light them- 
selves up, like stars, along the fronts of the different 
tiers of boxes. A servant now appeared on the floor 
with a censer, filling the air with perfume, as though he 
had been the first inhabitant of the infant world paying 
his homage to the sun. Rapidly as this creation had 
been produced, so rapidly was it peopled. About eleven 
o'clock the children of men poured into it from all quar- 
ters. There came also frogs, and birds, and all the diffe- 
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rent characters usually seen on such occasions. At half 
past eleven the emperor entered, and the music suddenly 
struck up in thundering tones. It was a chorus accom- 
panied by the whole orchestra. It is usual in Russia to 
open public balls that have any tincture of national im- 
portance with such an air ; in general it is the Russian 
national hymn : '* For the Emperor and sacred Rus- 
sia," &c. 

The moment the emperor entered, all my reveries 
about chaos and creation were dispelled. My whole at- 
tention was engrossed by this representative of a power 
which has not its equal on earth, and which, in his per- 
sonal presence, must electrify every imagination with 
irresistible force : indeed I cannot conceive it possible 
for any reflecting and rational mind to think and feel 
otherwise than I did. Such seemed also to be the im- 
pression of the public generally, for, wherever the em- 
peror paused for a moment, there the spectators ranged 
themselves, as if acted upon by some invisible power, as 
iron filings by a strong magnet. But the emperor 
mingled with them as much as he could, going continu- 
ally up stairs and down stairs. The young ladies in 
dominoes were eager to approach him. He courteously 
gave them his arm, and walked about in the rooms 
joking with them. Many who have not access to him at 
other times go to this masquerade merely to have the 
satisfaction of walking for once arm in arm with the 
emperor. He took every thing good-humouredly, and 
was never at a loss for an answer. Once, as I was pass- 
ing him, the fair mask with whom he was walking, said, 
" Ah ! comme tu es beau ! " — *' Oh ! oui ! '* replied the 
emperor ; *' ah ! et si tu aurais vu comme je I'^tais 
autrefois !'* Another mask said to him, ** II y a peu de 
dames aujourd'hui."' — " Oui. Mais quant a moi, je 
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suis content ; je te prends pour cent." One mask, how- 
ever, seemed to teaze him with her importunateness, 
when, spying one of his great courtiers, he transferred 
her to his arm with the words, '* VoilJt T....une jolie pe- 
tite dame pour toi/' This gentleman led her about for 
some time, till he found an opportunity to get rid of 
her ; and I could not help inwardly congratulating her 
that she was so closely masked. 

At this masquerade, at which- there were, besides the 
emperor, several German princes and many Russian 
grandees, chance sometimes brought together extraordi- 
nary contrasts, for instance, the heir to a German king- 
dom and the heir-presumptive to a retail shop in the 
Perspective ; the emperor of all the Bussias and a French 
governess ; the minister of the finances of an empire 
containing sixty million inhabitants and a merchant's 
clerk in the costume of a frog ; and then again, in a 
corner of the house, a knot of ambassadors and generals, 
natives of the ever-verdant isle of Albion, ©r of the 
country of the southern Scythians, and of the mountain- 
peaks of the Caucasus, and among them, arm in arm, 
students, well-dressed artisans, and Turkish merchants. 

As for the masks^ the common people only in Russia 
are adepts in masking. I have often seen Russian pea- 
sants, servants, S^c, enact the most entertaining and the 
most comic ma^uerades. The higher classes do not 
shine in this way. Most of them were dressed in the 
ordinary black frock-coat, and even dominoes were rare. 
To appear in ch^iracter^masks is not considered genteel ; 
and the unmask^ seemed sometimes to look down most 
contemptuously on the harlequin costume of the others, 
and to stalk along foolishly proud of their own more 
rational appearance. 

The highest of the fashionable world, indeed, take no 
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part in this masquerade ; the emperor attends it only for 
the sake of the public, and the ministers, generals, &c., 
go merely on account of the emperor and the offices 
which they hold about him. A few of the boxes here 
and there are seen occupied by some of the first families, 
and these show themselves only en passant^ that they 
may have something fresh to tell at the private balls to 
which they are afterwards going. 

Of these balls, which, it is true, are given all the 
winter through, excepting the fasting season, by persons 
of the highest distinction, the most brilliant usually take 
place in the Butter-week ; and the splendour of these 
affords a theme for conversation during the long fast, 
which allows leisure for criticizing the breathless festi- 
vities of the masslanitza. In the winter of 1837, the 
palm was unanimously awarded to a ball given by count 

Br , for not only was it honoured with the presence 

of all the royal and imperial personages that Petersburg 
could muster, but distinguished by every thing that the 
commerce of the world is capable of furnishing. When 
a Russian grandee is about to give a f6te which is de- 
signed to make particular ^clat^ the first thing he does is 
to solicit the emperor and empress to condescend to grace 
it with their presence : for every one is at liberty to in- 
vite his sovereign, who makes no scruple to partake in 
the entertainments of his subjects, ccmtrary to the etiquette 
observed in many other courts. To this end the founder 
of the feast, in his state dress, drives to the paldce, and 
intimates his wish to the grand-master of the ceremonies, 
handing him at the same time a list of the guests whom 
he intends to invite, to be submitted to the approbation 
of their majesties. These lists are generally confirmed 
without remark. Sometimes, however, it happens, that 
this or that name is struck out ; or perhaps the emperor 
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begs that there may be no foreigners, because he wishes 
for once to be quite alone among his subjects. 

A principal article of luxury with the great on such 
occasions is the display of a numerous train of servants. 

At t\ief6te of the above mentioned count Br , for 

instance, one hundred attendants were allotted to the 
grand staircase alone. The household establishment 
being insufEcient for this purpose, smart young men are 
hired for the evening, and paid at the rate of ten rubles 
each. The servants always appear in new liveries, made 
expressly for the occasion. Fifty of these staircase 
lacqueys were dressed in purple velvet laced with silver, 
and fifty in crimson with gold, the former being the 
colours of the master of the house, the latter those of the 
mistress. On the steps of the staircase stood alternately 
an orange or lemon-tree and one of these velvet-liveried 
attendants, while others, as well as the products of 
southern vegetation, were stationed at the doors of the 
house and of the different apartments. These orange- 
trees are likewise hired of the public gardeners, and choice 
ones cost about ten rubles for the evening. If then we 
set down the livery of each servant at only 100 rubles 
for the evening, since it is of value afterwards, and reckon 
only 100 orange-trees, the mere decoration of the doors 
and staircase may have cost 12,000 rubles, not includ- 
ing the illumination, which, however, must be taken 
into account, as it is customary at such times to illumi- 
nate the whole street«front of the house from top to 
bottom. The present empress is very fond of flowers, 
and has chosen the rose for her especial favourite. In 
consequence, a profusion of flowers is always seen at the 
balls of Petersburg. One apartment is generally fitted 
up as a conservatory, and rose-bushes and rose-bowers 
every where overshadow inviting places of refreshment. 
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Rich as the whole Russian carnival is in amusements 
for all classes, their gaiety is doubled and trebled on the 
last days of the Butter-week, because it foresees in its ap- 
proaching death the commencement of the succeeding 
fasts. The last three or four days of the masslanitza are 
absolute holidays, on which all business is at a stand, and 
all serious affairs give way to merriment and indulgence. 
School is suspended, the public offices are closed, the 
great theatres give performances morning and evening, 
and the dozen Bajazzos at the Katscheli announce every 
five minutes a new representation; about noon the 
wealthy have (fejeiknSs dansants^ which last till five or 
six in the evening, scarcely allowing them time to rest 
and to make a still more brilliant toilet, on which they 
drive about eleven to the second ball of the day. The 
lower classes, before they have well slept off the over- 
night's intoxication, begin tippling again in the morn- 
ing ; and the populace, wherever they appear as spec- 
tators, are in the best humour and applaud every thing. 

At length the emperor, the court, and all the high 
personages in the capital, make their appearance in 
elegant equipages at the gulanie; and even the 200 
ladies of the Smolnoi convent, who are never seen in 
public at any other time, take part in the procession, in 
from forty to fifty splendid imperial carriages and six. 
Sledge after sledge dashes down the ice-hills in such 
rapid succession that the ice is actually heated ; the 
swings fly, vibrate, revolve, as swiftly as though' they 
contained passengers to be forwarded at a steam-carriage 
speed to the places of their destination; and as the 
Bajazs^ looks at times at his watch, and tells from hour 
to hour how much longer the masslanitza has yet to 
last, so the showman who exhibits the lions and the boa 
babbles his lesson like a machine and dismisses his cus- 
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tomers as quickly as possible to make room for fresh 
ones. In short, all the pulses of life beat at a more 
rapid rate, and every one quaffs the cup of joy as eagerly 
as though determined to drain the last drop ; till, all at 
once, the tolling of the midnight hour proclaims the 
commencement of the fasts, paralyses the movements of 
the dancing couples, and sends all to their homes to 
sweeten the tedium of the fasts with the reminiscences of 
the magic scenes of the last days. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE GREAT FASTS. 



Russian Fast-Diet — Admiralty Place on the first Fast-Day— Public 
Amusements — Monotony in Social Life — Palm-Market — Flowers — 
Toys — Plaster Figures— QSthe and Napoleon — Palm-Sunday— Easter 
Eggs— The last three days of Passion Week. 

We, who are accustomed to feed every day on meats 
roast and boiled, soups, milk, and eggs, know but little 
what a savouriness, relish, and strength the animal king- 
dom imparts to our food. The Russian fasts alone are 
capable of teaching impressively how flat, insipid, un- 
substantial, is the vegetable kingdom when not conjoined 
with the animal, and what a secondary part it acts in out 
kitchens and on our tables. The full rigour of the 
Russian fast-ordinances in reference to the kitchen for- 
bids not only, Hke the Catholic church, the flesh of all 
quadrupeds and birds, but every other kind of aliment 
proceeding from the animal kingdom, such as milk, eggs, 
butter, &c. Now, take away the eggs from puddings, 
butter from potatoes and fish, meat-brotb from soups and 
sauces, cream from coffee and tea, and you may form 
some conception of the poverty of a Russian meal in fast- 
time, especially when you recollect that even sugar is 
banished from it, on account of the minute animal 
particles which may be communicated to it by the 
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bullocks' blood used in the process of refining. The 
animal kingdom forms the real basis of all our cookery, 
and the vegetable kingdom cannot appear with credit 
and decency but in its company, as the wife in the com- 
pany of the husband. Their connexion is like that of 
the ivy and the oak. Potatoes, boiled down with water, 
kwas soups with mushrooms, fish and cakes with oil, 
tea and coffee with milk of almonds, champignons, and 
again and again champignons, with pickled cucumbers,^ — 
such are the dreary dainties which adorn the fast-tables 
after the savoury blinni, the relishing meat-pirogas, the 
abundance of butter cakes and puddings and of meat- 
dishes, in the masslanitza. As, according to the strict 
letter of the laws, wine and spirituous liquors in general 
are prohibited, the cook cannot use them to give a flavour 
to the fungous, fishy, and oily fast sauces, nor can the 
tea-drinker have recourse to rum to impart some spirit to 
his vapid beverage. 

The most common Russian fast- viands are herb soups 
and huge pies filled with champignons and fish-ragouts. 
An especial favourite with them at such times is what 
they call bruikwai a very large species of turnips, which 
are put just as they grow in the field into the oven, 
baked, and eaten without any addition whatever. The 
best dishes that appear on the fast-table are certain fish- 
soups, which, like all the genuine Russian national dishes, 
are found in the highest perfection in the houses of the 
Russian tradesmen only, where the mistress herself mixes 
the- ingredients according to the traditions transmitted to 
her by her mother, and regulates with her own expe- 
rienced hand the operation of cooking them. 

People of the lower class even exclude fish in the first 
and the last week of the fasts, and they do the same on 
the Wednesday and Friday in the other five weeks. On 
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the Wednesday and Friday— these two days must always 
have a pas before the others — of the first and last week 
they eat nothing whatever. The strictly orthodox live 
all the seven weeks in the same manner as the less rigid 
do in the first and last, with this difference, however, 
that in the last three days of the Passion- week they take 
no refreshment of any kind. 

Persons of the higher clstss belonging to the Russian 
church are likewise much stricter in regard to fasts than 
those in Catholic countries. In general, they fast rigidly 
in the first and last weeks, and on the Wednesday and 
Friday of all the rest. The common people sin most 
against the prohibition of brandy ; though this is pre- 
cisely the one which might be most beneficial to them. 
It is asserted that the Russian drinks as much brandy 
during the fasts as at other times^ though he does not 
call it so, but designates it by all sorts of circumlocutory 
expressions. 

It is remarkable how strictly the Russians, when they 
have once prescribed a fast-day for themselves, adhere to 
their resolution that nothing of animal nature shall pass 
their lips. You often see young ladies with vexation 
pour their cup of tea into the slop-basin, when they per- 
ceive by the smell that the French gouvernante has, on a 
fast Wednesday, put into it by mistake cream instead of 
almond- milk. Sometimes, however, mothers dispense 
their children from fasting. *' Annuschka,'* says one, 
'* my dear child, thou art not well : thou shalt have a 
meat dinner to-day; thou needst not fast." Young folks 
will ask one another, *' Are you to fast in the first 
week r* — '' No, aunt says it will be quite sufficient in the 
last.'' — " Hurrah ! we are not to fast. Monsieur Poulin !'* 
they exultingly exclaim to their tutor : *' aunt has said 
so. I am heartily glad of it. It does one no good^ but 
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only pulla one down. You cannot imagine bow weak I 
feel with that odious fieurting. Last Easter, when I re« 
ceived the comn>anion, we had nothing to eat for a fort- 
night together but oil, flour, and fish, and were obliged 
to go to church three times a day, morning, noon, and 
evening. And then the everlasting standing, and cross- 
ing, and kneeling ! you have no idea how it tired me. 
I made amends for it, however, in the Easter hdidays at 
my uncle KyrylPs." 

After such a pardmonious breakfast, whidi has not a 
tendency to produce cheerfulness and good-humour, a 
walk on the first &st Monday to the hands(»ne Admiralty 
Place, to which from old habit you bend your steps, is 
absolutely depressing. The whole Place looks like a 
balLroom on the morning after a ball. The ground, 
encumbered with ruins of houses and bootiiB, which melt 
away like snow, is strewed with prodigious quantities of 
nut-shells and orange-peel. The swinging machines 
dismounted, and taken to pieces^ lie in laige heaps like 
fire-wood ; the smooth mirror of the ice-hills is broken 
up with crow-bars, and the fragments, tumbled to the 
ground, are dashed into a thousand shivers. And the 
merry Bajazzo-^what has happened to him? He who 
the whole live-long day was cracking jokes, as though 
his gaiety was inexhaustible, now looks awfully sedate, 
and is puffing and blowing, under the planks of his de- 
molished palace of mirth. The voices of the dealers 
who so courteously offered their goods for sale here are 
silent : they are counting their gains, or settling with 
those who supplied them with their stock. 

The iswoschtschiks too, from old habit which brought 
them in so much money, come driving down Pea Street 
and the Newsky Perspective to Admiralty Place, but, on 
beholding the scene of devastation, they stop short, and 
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wheel about to try their luck in distant quarters of the 
city. Everybody appears listless, spiritless, dejected, 
at the prospect of the seven long cheerless weeks of 



Most of the public amusements, especially dancing 
and theatrical performances, are absolutely forbidden 
during this interval, or at least obliged to assume a 
different character. Assemblies and soirees, without 
dancing and masquerade, are substituted for the bustle 
of balb ; and as cows' milk is transformed into almond 
milk, butter into oil, meat into fish, so are plays meta« 
morphdsed into public d^lamations and improvisations, 
operas into concerts, ballets into tableaux vivantSy which 
are then frequently seen at the theatre. To persons 
fond of diversions the seven fast weeks are a long night, 
during which the modest stars and the moon alone shed 
a faint gleam ; till all at once the bright sun of the 
joyous Easter day bursts through the gloom. 

With the most brilliant diadems on their heads, in 
dresses of white satin sprinkled with roses, each having 
in its cup a beautiful diamond for a dew-drop, fingers 
and wrists flashing with sparkling stones, and with ori- 
ental garnets, opals, and large diamonds on the bands 
encircling their waists, the ladies of Petersburg appeared 
at the balls in the Butter-week.* Now, in the fast-time, 

* In DO country is there made snch display of diamonds and other 
precious stones as in Russia. Even at balls in the provincial towns you 
see more jewels than at the court-balls in German capitals. Not only 
has every Russian lady of quality a box for her jewels containing partly 
precious stones permanently set, partly a great number of loose diamonds 
and pearls, which are to be placed sometimes here, at others there, for 
this ball in one fashion, for that in another ; but every little girl has her 
casket with dozens of finger-rings, ear-riogs, bracelets, which she is con- 
tinually turning over. Russia has now at her command the principal 
sources for precious stones and pearls, and great quantities of them pour in 
from Persia, Stambul, and India. How fond even the poorer class are of 
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when sparkling diamonds would be too showy, a simple 
string of genuine pearls is wreathed in the hair ; modest 
azure blue turquoises appear here and there like forget- 
me-nots and violets, and unstssuming coral adorns arms 
and neck in the elegant soirees, in which conversation 
and singing take the place of polonaises and country- 
dances. 

This is the golden time for musicians, and every even- 
ing a new singer or performer presents himself with 
recommendations from Vienna or Paris. In the theatre 
a single flute or violin frequently undertakes to do 
what a hundred priests of Thalia have previously failed 
in — to amuse the Petersburg public. The most charming 
amusements in Petersburg during the fasts are the 
tcAUaux vivantSy which are here given with very great 
taste and magnificence. I cannot imagine why this 
delightful entertainment should be confined exclusively 
to the fast season ; for to see once a week good tableaux 
vivants must be a high treat to persons of taste, and a 
very useful school to those who wish to become such. 

The monotony of the fasts is only now and then in- 
terrupted by the celebration of some saint's day that 
happens to fsll in this season. Happy this saint, for he 
is sure to have plenty of visitors ; but let him not be too 
proud of their presence : for if they come to him, it is 
only because they have no other resource. Lucky too is 
the child that is born during the fasts : he may reckon 
upon it that his birthday, if he lives to fourscore, will be 
celebrated by a numerous party, at first by parents, next 
by brothers and brothers-in-law, afterwards by children 
and grand-children ; for, as family festivities are some- 
jewels, I learned from the example pf a young couple who received a 
portion of 6000 rabies, half of which they destined for jewels, and the 
other half for faraitare, &c. 
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thing innocent, which accords with the gravity of fasts^ 
the Russians pay particular attention to them, and strive 
to render them as brilliant as possible. 

But the most general, the greatest, and the most 
agreeable interruption to the uniformity of, the fasts is 
given by Palm-Sunday and the days immediately pre- 
ceding it. The treats and presents to children which 
we connect with the celebration of Christmas, the Rus- 
sians have, but in a somewhat different way, associated 
with Palm-Sunday. It is easy to imagine how people 
conceived the idea of turning the birthday of the most 
extraordinary of children into a festival for these, and 
to make them the central point of that festival. In regard 
to Palm-Sunday, the connexion may probably be ac- 
counted for as follows : in order to keep in fresh remem- 
brance the circumstances attending Christ^s entry into 
Jerusalem, when the people met him with palm-branches, 
that event was represented by a procession in which such 
branches as the country produced were employed instead 
of palms. The palms were of course a mere accessory 
to the entry of Christ, a mere sign of the joy of the 
people for his arrival : but the later Christians, who have 
on many such occasions taken the sign of the thing for 
the thing itself, did not call this Sunday, as they ought 
rationally to have done, ^* the Sunday of the joyful en- 
try,'* but Werbnaja Wosskressenie (Branch Sunday). The 
people took pleasure in decorating themselves with twigs, 
and began by degrees to make a plaything of them, 
especially the children, who might for once in a way be 
allowed to have a sport with rods, which at other times 
are so often to them a source of painful earnest. Of 
course, the branches which northern Nature presented 
at this season of the year could not bear much resem- 
blance to the fresh green palm-branches, with which the 
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people of Jerusalem could decorate themselves on ooca* 
sion of their procession. Imagination, therefore, inters 
fered, and sought to assist the penury of Nature by 
art, made artificial palm-branches, leaves, and flowers, 
and these the children more especially appropriated to 
themselves. Many other little presents were added,- and 
thus Palm^Sunday, with its branches, its blossoms, and 
its flowers, became a great festival for children. 

Hence it is that, for some days before Palm-Suziday 
in Petersburg, all who have fancy and no money are 
employed in devising and making elegant little tilings, 
such as are likely to please children who have money ; 
and on the Thursday before that Sunday commences an 
exhibition of flowers and toys so cheerful, so animated, 
and so attractive, that it is scarcely to be equalled else* 
where. 

The arcades of the great Gostinnoi Dwor, next to the 
Newsky and Garden Street, and likewise those streets 
themselves, are the theatre of this charming fast-fair. 
Here then is exposed in great profusion every thing that 
can please the eye of children, and that can be brought 
in any way, by means of branches, into connexion with 
Palm-Sunday or Easter; but above all the rode or 
branches themselves, which the peasants bring in great 
quantities, tied up in bundles, to the city. There are 
very large rods almost like young trees, and extremely 
small ones, a hundred of which go to a bundle, calcu- 
lated for the various degrees of devotion ; for, while the 
old rigidly orthodox father buys a whole tree, which he 
gets blessed in the church, and then plants behind the 
image of his saint, his elegant son is content with a 
slender twig which snaps at the first whisk. 

These natural branches lead us to the palms which 
Art, to assist the poverty of northern April, has garnished 
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SO profusely as the most luxuriant southern Nature would 
not be capable of doing. To the bare branches are at- 
tached abundance of paper leayes, large and small, from 
among which shoot the most splendid flowers, partly 
copied from nature, partly invented by a fertile imagina- 
tion. Thus one twig represents the stem of a lily, ano* 
ther a gigantic bouquet of tulips, and a third a prodi- 
gious hyacinth. Many also form boughs from which 
hang all the fine fruits of the Levant embossed in wax. 
At the top of the branches are in general perched a 
couple of small birds of wax, and a little wax angel is 
mostly bound to the stem with a blue silk ribbon. These 
branches are bought by all the children of the higher 
classes, who go su-walking under the arcades in their 
elegant little fur pelisses or silver-laced Tscherkessian 
costume, with their bonnes, parents, tutors, and servants. 

The natural flowers, which are offered in vast num- 
bers, come from the rich greenhouses of Petersburg. 
You here see moss-roses, centifolias, violets, hyacinths, 
orange and lemon trees, and bouquets of all sorts of 
flowers ; for, while the younger children drag away the 
great palm-branches, the elder sisters and the French 
gottvernante, unwilling to go back empty-handed, buy a 
nosegay to regale themselves with its scent. 

But children are not to be put off with flowers 
alone ; to provide a treat for them something more is 
required. Accordingly, among the flower-sellers are 
dispersed a great number of dealers in toys, who offer 
for sale elegant miniature representations of the whole 
great world, houses, palaces, furniture, &c. Thus, for 
instance, there are coach-sellers, with all the Russian 
carriages most faithfully represented, even to a nail, in 
wood and tin ; and glass- workers, who have all the uten- 
sils of Russian housewifery in glass and porcelain for the 
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girls. These people carry their imitations to such a 
degree of minuteness that, in the representation of a 
room, where the mother is writing at the bureau, her 
little daughter is sitting by the stove, amusing herself 
with the pretty playthings of the furnished room which 
has just been given her. 

The Russians have a peci\liar talent for putting to- 
gether neat trifles, which have no further value. You 
frequently see Russian servants and scullions cutting, 
carving, and hammering at some curious but useless 
little machine. Out of the most paltry materials in the 
world — straw, chips of wood, ice, dough — they contrive 
to make something or other. Thus in the palm-market 
you see old soldiers going about with all sorts of little 
machines, mill and clapper-works, which, when the wheels 
turn, are put into the most animated motion. An old 
discharged marine carried a complete frigate on his head : 
all her sails were spread, and she was so large that she 
looked as if she was sailing away with him fastened to 
the tow-rope. Another invalided soldier seemed to be 
less attached to his military recollections than to the still 
older reminiscences of his youth at his father's house ; 
for he had produced a representation of a Russian pea- 
sant's courtyard, with all its appurtenances, in wood 
and straw. In the yard a man was working at a sledge, 
probably his father, while his wife, standing at the door 
with the water-buckets, was glancing towards the well, 
and in the cowhouse among the cows was seated a young 
woman — no doubt his mother and sister. These people 
very often attempt also to represent churches, with all 
the cupolas, turrets, crosses, and chains peculiar to the ex- 
terior of a Russian church. These sacred edifices, indeed, 
engage almost incessantly the imagination of the religious 
Russian ; and while a person among us, in a spare mo- 
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ment, with a piece of chalk in his hand, makes the 
initials of a name or a flourish of some kind, the Russian 
draws a church. You see all Jerusalem with its groves 
of palm-trees neatly represented^ and the multitude en- 
tering it with palin-branches. Servants in families in- 
vent things of this sort, which they present to their young 
masters ; and what the dextrous footman forms of paste- 
board the cook executes in sugar. On occasion of this 
festival, wealthy uncles and godfathers frequently send 
their nieces and godchildren palm-branches so richly 
decorated as to be worth several hundred dollars. For 
such branches the angel is of gold, the leaves of silver, 
and the fruits, usually hollow, are filled with costly pre- 
sents. 

The arcades of the bazaar are handsome and spacious, 
so that many other deeders, confectioners, cake-bakers, 
exchangers of images of saints,* &c., find room there. 
The latter have a great number of amulets, pictures, and 
crosses of all imaginable dimensions, forms, and materials; 
so that if a person has no mind to take upon himself a 
more arduous cross, he may pocket one of gingerbread, 
which he can eat if it grows too heavy for him. You 
meet with abundance of Orientals and Greeks, who oiFer 
for sale eastern sherbets and Constantinopolitan confec- 
tionery. 

The makers of plaster figures come more together here 
than in the fairs of their native Italy. At the shop of 
one of them I witnessed, one morning, a singular ren- 
contre. Two servants were talking together; one of 
them had a basket with paper shavings, out of which 
peeped a plaster head. It was Gothe's, after the small 
bust by Rauch, with his hands behind his back. The 

* The Russians, as it is well known, must not sell the images of 
saints, but merely exchange them, though they may do this for money. 
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other servant had just bought a plaster Napoleon for his 
master->^be it remarked by the way, a most fashionable 
figure throughout all Caucasia and Siberia, to the fron- 
tiers of China^ and which finds a ready sale among the 
Russian officers. The Russians, even of the lower classes, 
are always full of compliments towards one another; and, 
as the man who held Napoleon under his arm made bow 
after bow to his acqliaintanee, in which the emperor was 
obliged to join, it looked precisely as if he was directing 
all these obeisances to Gothe, who, as I have said, was 
covered up to the chin in paper shavings. It was well 
for Napoleon that he appeared in the Palm-market in 
plaster only, otherwise he would have been devoured by 
ennui ; but I could have wished that Gothe had witnessed 
such a scene in his life-time; he would have enjoyed the 
motley exhibition, and he would assuredly have given us 
an enchanting picture of it in his travels^ 

Many booths were devoted exclusively to angels. I 
saw one, for instance, which contained a whole heaven 
full of wax angels, in whose attitudes and various occu- 
pations a great deal of fancy was displayed. Some were 
reposing upon waxen clouds, others chatting beneath 
bushes, and one pair lying quietly in the cradle. 

I saw no other poet besides G5the, but I did see an- 
other emperor besides Napoleon : for the Palm-market is 
another of those popular festivities in which persons be- 
longing to all classes of soeiet in Petersburg participate, 
and which the enTperor therefore deems it his duty to 
grace with his presence. He appears, just like any of 
his subjects, with his family in the Palm-market, and 
conducts his sons and daughters through it himself. 

For the rest, as the whole festival of Easter is not to 
be considered merely as a commemoration of the resur- 
rection of Christ, but also as the great spring festival at 
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the termination of winter, so the Russian, the peasant at 
least, attaches a peculiar import to Palm*Sunday, and 
regards the blessing of the branches as a benediction 
pronounced upon his trees, in which the sap is already at 
work, and the germs of the future fruit are forming. 

On the Werbnoi Subbota (the eve of Palm-Sunday) 
a great procession is held, in imitation of Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem, and it is joined by all> the populace, 
carrying in their hands the branches which they have 
bought or cut for themselves, plain or decorated, and 
singing hymns the while. In the church all the branches 
are consecrated ; that is, the priests sprinkle the branches 
and the bearers of them with holy water, and then pro- 
nounce a blessing upon them. Most of them then take 
their branches away, and till late in the evening you see 
people walking about with palms. Whole groups, fathers, 
toothers, children, appear with consecrated sprays in their 
hands, as well as the footmen walking behind, nay, a twig 
is put into the hand of the very infant in the nurse's 
arms. 

The boys, on leaving the churches, know not of course 
what better use to make of their twigs than to thrash one 
another with them. Many pious persons leave their 
branches in the church till Sunday morning, and then set 
them up before the imager of their saints* Many fasten 
them to the head of their bed, and sleep for a long time 
under the consecrated leafless palms, to which they ascribe 
all sorts of salutary influences. Frolicsome children, on 
the contrary, carefully put away their rods in their bed- 
room, and inwardly chuckle at the use which they intend 
to make of them next morning, which is Palm-Sunday, 
when it is a universal custom in Russia to whip slugabeds 
with these rods. The boys and girls are so excited as 
not to sleep for half the nightj^ that they may surprise 
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one another the moment day begins to dawn. Collecting 
in small bands, they steal through the house in their 
night-dresses, beating all whom they find in bed, and 
singing this verse : 

"Werbabiot! 
Biot da 8l5s8 ! 
la ne biu ! 
Werba biot." 

" The rod beats, beats to tears. I beat thee not. The 
rod beats." — This application of the rod is universal in 
Russia, and the young princes in the imperial palace 
follow the practice as eagerly as the children of subjects. 
On the morning of Palm-Sunday, there is a mass, which 
is attended by very few because people are not up. The 
use of the palm -rods described above is said to have been 
brought into vogue solely with a view to punish those 
who missed this mass. 

Eggs act a very important part in the Russian festival 
of Easter : people make presents of them to each other, 
eat many, and play all sorts of games with them. Such 
cities as Moscow and Petersburg consume in consequence 
an immense quantity of eggs. Moscow is supplied with 
them by its own environs abounding in people and 
poultry ; but Petersburg, situated in a desert destitute 
of both, is obliged to bring its eggs from great distances 
and does a great deal of business in the egg trade with 
Moscow, which sends it large consignments, especially 
for the supply of its Easter wants. The eggs are boiled 
hard, and stained in general red : all the shops are filled 
with great quantities of such eggs, the demand for which 
is incredible. According to a very moderate calculation, 
at least three million 6ggs are sold in the last days of the 
fasts in Petersburg ; and the whole Easter consumption 
of the city cannot be set down at less than ten million. 
As it is customary at Easter to put an egg into the hand 
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of every acquaintance you meet, many an individual 
must have occasion for some hundreds. 

Nothing is more amusing* than to go in the fast-time 
to the different markets and stalls, where all the pretty 
stained commodities are for sale. The Russians have a 
great knack at decorating them with taste : they furnish 
the red eggs with many white shadings after a hundred 
different patterns, and write short sentences upon them, 
mostly, it is true, the great Baster phrase, Christohs 
wosskress ! (Christ is risen) ; but likewise others, for 
instance, " This present I give to him whom I love" — 
or, ^* Take, eat, and think of me,'' and many more to 
that effect. 

The wealthy, of course, have not confined themselves 
to these naturtd eggs coloured with Brasil wood, but have 
seized the idea, and endeavoured to combine with it 
elegance and a certain importance : so that you can 
scarcely mentipn any materied of which Easter eggs have 
not been made at Petersburg, In the imperial glass- 
works we fpund in the fast-time two rooms where the 
hands were exclusively employed in grinding flowers and 
figures in coloured and uncoloured flint-glass eggs. 
These eggs, sgme of which were splendid, were destined 
for the court, where the emperor and the empress make 
presents of them to the grandees. As these sometimes 
receive many such eggs, they give them away again 
to favourites and friends in succeeding Easters, and thus 
these eggs often travel about in an extraordinary manner. 
I heard of one in particular, which, passing through 
hands sometimes distinguished, sometimes humble, at 
length found its way from the imperial palace to the 
Black Sea, where the last possessor dropped it upon a 
stone, and flung the fragments into the sea. 

The Petersburg porcelain manufactory is not outdone 
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by the glass-works in laying eggs, but produces a great 
quantity, large and small, adorned with handsome paint- 
ings and gilding, and provided with neat ribbons, so that 
the receivers can hang them up as keepsakes ; and these 
may be purchased by any body. 

The works of the wax-modellers and confectioners, 
who strive to exhaust the idea of the egg, are particu- 
larly neat, Duringi-he whole of the fast-season you see 
in their shops rows of handsome boxes, containing wax 
and sugar eggs of all sizes, from the smallest wren's egg 
to the eggs of swans and ostriches. The paintings and 
decorations of these delicate eggs are most diversified, 
and the makers strive to surpass one another in devices 
for tickling the public. Many eggs appear in the form 
of boxes for sweetmeats or repositories of different 
presents. On this occasion very valuable presents are 
frequently inclosed in plain egg-shells. Many are trans- 
parent, so that a charming bouquet of flowers may be 
perceived within like a yolk ; others again have an 
aperture at one end, with a magnifying glass, through 
which may be seen all the little wax houses and t^ees 
in the inside, of astonishing dimensions; while many 
contain images of saints, and others form a cradle in 
which sweet cherubs lie sleeping on beds of roses. Of 
the pasteboard - makers people bespeak giant •* eggs, 
covered with gold paper, and send them, laden with 
whole cargoes of confectionery, to friends, especially 
those of the female sex. Numberless are the jokes, neat 
and humorous, which are played off with eggs. In the 
fast- season a great traffic in these tasteful eggs is carried 
on by Petersburg with the interior j and while it is re- 
ceiving from the provinces the simple produce of their 
hens, it is sending them in return the elegant productions 
of its artisans, 
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Maundy-Thursday is called by the Russians strasdje, 
and Good-Friday, plaechtschennitza. The only ceremony 
peculiar to the former is that, in the evening, after mass, 
the incidents of the day are read out of the four gospels. 
The priest stands for this purpose at a desk placed in the 
middle of the church and lighted by three candles. The 
churches are in general crowded, and all the members of 
the congregation have lighted wax-tapers in their hands, 
so that the churches look uncommonly cheerful. Even 
the poor are not sparing with these tapers ; they make a 
point of buying very thick ones 5 and you frequently see 
very indigent persons with tapers elegantly gilt, for 
which they have paid one, perhaps two rubles, and 
which they hold before them with no little self-compla- 
cency. These lights burn the whole night of Maundy- 
Thursday, but they are put out on Good Friday, and not 
lit again till twelve o'clock in the night before Easter- 
Sunday. The streets of the cities and villages, which at 
other times are in general quite dark, are then pleas- 
ingly illuminated by the numberless lights proceeding 
from one church to another ; and, lest they should go 
out by the way, which would be regarded as a sinister 
accident, the bearers contrive little paper lanterns for 
their protection. 

Of Good- Friday the Russians make a less solemn fes- 
tival than even the catholics. Like the latter, the Russian 
church reserves all its solemnities and symbolical cere- 
monies for Easter-Sunday, when the resurrection is con- 
sidered as the main point; whereas, for the reflecting 
Christian, Good-Friday ought no doubt to stand much 
higher, since that was the day on which Christ proved 
the excellence of his doctrine by the severest of his suf- 
ferings and his death, and stamped Christianity with 
its peculiar character of self-denial, endurance, and mar- 
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tyrdom. This the Russians overlook ; they drive about 
on Good- Friday just as briskly as on any other day ; and 
at no time is there seen so much bustle at the gay flower- 
market as precisely on this day. 

In the church, nothing further takes place than the 
erection of a tabernacle, which is in general a mere 
chest, set upon a pedestal and covered with carpets ; on 
the upper surface of the cloth the corpse of the Redeemer 
is worked, embroidered, painted, or represented by stuf- 
fing in half relief. This tabernacle stands there the rest 
of Friday and the whole of Saturday till twelve o'clock 
at night, and only just so many tapers are burned around 
it as are requisite to light the building. The doors of 
the church stand continually open, and the pious go in 
and out to kiss the wounds of the corpse. Persons of the 
lower class perform the ceremonies of crossing, prostra- 
tion, and kissing, with great devotion, and at the same 
time heaving incessantly deep sighs ; one cannot be so 
uncharitable as to set down all this to the account of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation. Many most assuredly take 
the deepest interest in the sufferings endured by the 
Saviour for them, and feel the sincerest grief for his 
death. No priest taught them to put on such a sorrow- 
ful countenance,' to assume a look of such solemn devo* 
tion, and to heave sighs which seem to proceed from the 
bottom of a wounded heart. 

Touching as are sometimes these unquestionable tokens 
of piety in the poor, so comic and naive often appear the 
devotions of ladies, especially of those belonging to the 
inferior order of the quality ; for those of the highest 
rank have too much tact and knowledge of the world to 
appear comic. The ladies to whom I allude, the wives 
of wealthy merchants, or landed proprietors from the 
country, drive about the whole Saturday, in handsome 
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carriages, from one church to another, and pay visits to 
them with the same self-satisfaction, as twenty-four hours 
later, on Easter morning, they will do to the palaces. 
" Attendez ma chkre^^ say they to their companion, who 
stops at some distance^ and who has thoughts of her own 
in her little French head, when she sees with what com- 
placent smile her employer approaches the tahemacles 
and how politely and courteously she performs, with the 
assistance of the footman, her prostrations and kisses. 
In this manner she goes the round of all the churches ; 
but after a while she tires of the repetition. ** Skutschno,'* 
(it is wearisome) says she, and drives home to make the 
necessary arrangements for the entertainment which she 
is going to give in the night. 
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Easter-eve — Midnight Church-service and Ceremonies — Easter-Sunday 
Morning Feasts— The Blessing of Victuals— Easter Kisses — General 
Intoxication — lodperial Levee — Easter Dirersions-^The Katscheli— 
Oranges— Ice-venders— Egg and Cake Fighting— Easter Presents- 
Distribution of Bread in the Churches — Commemoration-Monday. 

In the last days of the fasts, expectation is excited to 
the utmost. On the Saturday before Easter, the ther- 
mometer of religious enthusiasm is below o. Singing, 
illumination, bells, and all other accompaniments of di- 
vine worship, are suspended. People are completely 
tired and exhausted with the incessant kneeling and the 
long church-services.* Many have not eaten a morsel 
for the last three days and are half famished. The 
churches look as dark as sepulchres. 

The perambulation of the churches is continued during 
the whole of Saturday evening, though the priests do not 
make their appearance before midnight. Hence it is 
customary for one of the public to take upon himself the 
task of reading out of the Gospels. For this purpose a 
desk, with a bible, is placed in the middle of the church. 

* Neither in the Russian churches nor in private chapels are there 
chairs or benches, and the people either stand or kneel during the whole 
service. It is very rarely that even an elderly lady of distinction has a 
chair placed for her in her private chapel. The emperor himself stands 
daring divine service. 
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Persons of the lowest class; who can spell Slavonic, stand 
forth, and with a burning taper in their hands light 
themselves to read out of the bible to all those who are 
willing to listen, till others offer to relieve them. I 
must confess that, with the exception of the delightful 
singing, this reading on Easter-eve was to me the 
most impressive and edifying practice of the Russian 
church. 

When, on Easter-eve, 1837, I made my tour of the 
churches of the capital, I found in the Spass-Preobra- 
jenskoi church an old scarred soldier in his gray frock 
standing at the desk, with his wax taper in his hand, 
reading the gospel aloud. Around him were gathered a 
great number of children, who, with eyes stedfastly 
fixed upon him, listened with folded hands as devoutly 
as the adults. In the Panteleimon church I found an 
equally pious circle around the solitary wax taper of a 
long-bearded venerable old man, who took great pains 
to rehearse, with feeble and tremulous voice, but with 
great earnestness and devotion, the history of the suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer. Old women, young damsels, 
children, and youths, were standing in the most attentive 
groups around him, and neither he nor they took the 
least notice of the numbers continually going to and fro 
to kiss the corpse. 

I could not tire of witnessing these picturesque 
scenes, and found them in all the churches addressing 
themselves with equal force to the heart. It is a pity 
that the priests do not oftener relinquish the book, and 
suffer the word of God to be dispensed by the simple 
members of the congregation ; true piety could only be a 
gainer by it All the priests without exception attain, 
by the daily repetition of the same things, a great me- 
chanical fluency, with which they then perform divine 
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service; and the little in that service which mighli 
touch their own hearts is recited with such indifference 
as to lose all its effect. On the other hand, the interest 
of the voluntary reader in the subject which he is read- 
ing of is manifest and unaffected ; and the sentiments 
and precepts which he recites go immediately to the 
heart since they come immediately from the heart. 
Even the defects of the reader, so far from disturbing 
devotion, serve on the contrary to promote it. When 
he pauses at a word, moves his eye and his light closer 
to the book, his auditors listen with increased atten- 
tion ; and, when the right word is pronounced with 
stronger emphasis, it never fails to make a proportionate 
impression. 

Towards midnight, the churches gradually fill more 
and more. As, in Petersburg, the court appears in full 
dress in its chapel, so, in the provinces, the governors, 
accompanied by their aides-de-camp and all the officers 
of the administration, repair to the cathedrals, all of 
them in gold-embroidered uniform. In like mani/er, 
the curators of the universities, covered with orders and 
ribbons, place themselves at the head of the corps of 
professors in splendid uniforms, and of the civil officers 
of the universities. In long trains, two and two, with 
their teachers in front, in rear, and on both sides, the 
pupils of the numerous institutions in all the Russian 
cities repair to the church allotted to them, and range 
themselves in order, to await the important moment. 
The priests read a mass, which proceeds faintly and 
slowly, till, at twelve o'clock, the scene all at once assjames 
a different character. The feist is banished as if by magic, 
and Easter Sunday suddenly bursts forth from amidst the 
darkness like an Apollo. It would be difficult to relate 
all the extraordinary things that are to be heard and 
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seen as soon as the clock strikes twelve, and impossible 
to convey an idea of the impression produced by all these 
things operating at the same moment. 

In the first place, the imperial gold doors of the 
Ikonostases,* and the chorus, Christohs tvosskressi 
Christohs woskress ihs mortwui ! (Christ is risen ! Christ 
is risen from the dead !) bursts upon the ear. At the 
same moment, the illumination of the church is com- 
pleted, not only the lighting of the chandelier and the 
lamps, but of the numberless wax-tapers of the congre- 
gation. Some now light their tapers at the nearest 
lamps, and the illumination, spreading from hand to 
hand, soon becomes general. While the main body of 
the priests, incessantly repeating the strain, Christohs 
iooskresSy which is re-echoed from all sides, and continues 
to be the watchword and the dominant phrase of the 
whole succeeding week, remove the representation of the - 
tomb and the corpse out of the church, and carry it back 
to the altar; a few otliers, in full pontificals, come for- 
ward with censers, which they carry about the church 
with the most evident signs of joy, proclaiming the greets 
event, pausing before the image of every saint, swinging 
the censer twice or three times, making their poklon - 
(obeisance), and repeating the words Christohs woskress. 
In the same manner, they salute the separate groups of 
the devout, only giving their benediction instead of the 
obeisance. These latter have meanwhile embraced one 
another, all who are acquainted, however slightly, sha- 
king hands and kissing each other's lips. ** Christohs 
woskressy' says the one at the same time, and '* Wqjst 
wenno wosshress " — he is risen indeed — replies the other. 
This last expression seems to be literally the same which 

* That is, the grand central doors of the pictare-wall, or partition 
separating the sanctuary from the other part of Russian churches. 
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was undoubtedly used two thousand years ago by the 
disciples hastening to the empty sepulchre, and strikingly 
indicates the astonishment and the conunotion of the 
first Christians, by whom it was immediately reported 
and recorded. 

The priests meanwhile continue their singing and 
their functions. They have embraced one another on 
their stage in the same manner as the public ; and now 
the bishop, metropolitan, or whatever may be the title of 
the principal priest of the churchy places himself in the 
gallery in front of the Ikonostases and gives to the mem^ 
bers of the congregation, who approach him one after 
another, a kiss and his blessing, with the general saluta- 
tion, '^Christ is risen 1" At the same moment when the 
singing of Christolis tvoskress commences within the 
church, and the thousand tapers of the congregation are 
lit up, the outside and the doors of the edifice are like- 
wise illuminated, and the bells of tlie whole city strike 
off at once. In Petersburg, the streets and several of the 
other public buildings also are illuminated. While the 
illuminated Winter Palace and the Exchange, situated at 
the point of Basilius Island, with its rostrid columns, are 
mirrored in the noble Newa, rockets after rockets ascend 
from the opposite fortress ; and its guns, joining in the 
din of voices and bells, wafted from all sides across the 
broad arms of the Newa, pour forth their thunders at 
measured intervals. 

When, amidst all this ringing, singing, and noise, the 
congregation have gone in procession round the churches 
with torches and tapers, and the priests at their head— 
that is to say, between two and three oVlock— »the last 
ceremony of the night, the consecration of food, approaches. 
When church is over, very few think of going to bed, all 
classes being more intent on indulging themselves with 
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a plentiful repast, such as they enjoyed seven weeks be- 
fore in the masslanitza. In passing through the streets 
of the city, between two and three in the morning, you 
see in all the taverns tables covered with cloths and 
lighted for the customers who are expected to call in as 
they go from church. In the palaces of the great, you 
see through the windows handsome rooms, decorated with 
plants and flowers, and servants standingaround the tables 
covered with plate andgood cheer, waitingon their masters. 

The wealthy, who have the sources of all blessing con- 
tinually at hand, have no occasion to send their victuals 
to church to receive a benediction as the poor do. Some- 
times they are content with merely that blessing which 
the cook has given to the dishes. 

These Easter morning repasts, which border so closely 
on the long fasts, especially those of people of quality, 
belong to the most singular that one can be present at, 
in the first place on account of their time, from three to 
four in the morning — ^nay, the morning sun often shines 
in upon the desert— and, in the next, on account of the 
company. Whole colleges and corporations in state 
dresses throng in to pay their respects during the repast, 
with the Easter salutations of the kiss, Chriatoha wqb^ 
kress, &c., take a mouthful, and retire. Thus the cu<- 
rator of the university is visited by the professors, the 
president of a court of justice by the judges, secretaries, 
clerks, &c., a governor by all the colleges, courts, and 
civilians of the town in which he resides, one after ano- 
ther. There is no end to the kissing, bowing, and con- 
gratulations. At the houses of private individuals, the 
ceremony, being confined to the family, of course passes 
off more quietly. 

The dishes at these repasts are moreover remarkable. 
Many of them are peculiar and usual only on this occa,- 
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sioQ. The cooks take great pains to introduce as many 
allusions as possible to the church and to Easter. Thus, 
for instance, it is very common for them to make lambs 
of butter, which they contrive to clothe with an ex- 
tremely curious wool of the same material, and others of 
sugar, with little flags and crosses. These lambs are al- 
ways shown off on the middle of the table. Many of the 
dishes assume the form of eggs, which appears to be 
almost a sacred one. Many of the viands are sefved up 
in eggs ; and the confectioner has concealed his sweets in 
an egg-shaped crust. Nay, some years ago, an illustrious 
lady gave the imperial family an Easter breakfast, at 
which all the dishes were brought to table in eggs of 
the most various dimensions and forms. The soup 
smoked in gigantic ostrich eggs^ which, like most of the 
other eggs for the hot dishes, were made at the porcelain 
manufactory. Here the eggs produced full-grown and 
ready- roasted fowls, and many brought sucking pigs into 
the world in the like preternatural manner. The potatoes 
were to be scooped, not out of their own skins, but out of 
an egg of dry dough. It was at one time a snipe, at 
another a pasty, now a pudding and now a cream, which 
issued from the egg to the surprise of the opener. Syrups 
and preserves were seen glistening through glass eggs, 
and lastly huge eggs of gold paper, being set upon the 
table, brought into the world nothing but raisins, al- 
monds, and bonbons. 

These Easter morning repasts, to be genuine Rus- 
sian, must include two articles called paskha and 
kulitsch. The paskha is made of tworogh (curded 
milk), which is pressed firm and formed into large 
pyramids. The kulitsch is a thick, round, cylindrical 
loaf of wheaten bread. It is made in various ways. 
In general it looks as if long rolls of dough had been 
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twisted together to form this thick cylindrical crown 
of thorns of a loaf. The baker adds various little de- 
corations. He commonly claps upon it little kulitsches, 
which adhere to it like little oysters to the mother. Plums 
are put in where the stripes of the platted loaf cross one 
another, and lastly some little sprigs from the branches 
consecrated on Palm Sunday are introduced, but left 
peeping out on one side, that you may convince yourself 
of their existence. Loaves of this kind are seen at market 
of prodigious size, and selling for as much as two rubles 
apiece. Both kulitsch and paskha are brought to table 
handsomely garnished with flowers and lights ; and if 
you spread the soft cheese or curd upon the white bread, 
and eat with it a hard-boiled egg dipped in salt, and 
.wash this down with a dram, neither eating nor drinking 
any thing else, you have made precisely the same break- 
fast which is usually taken by the common people of 
Russia on Easter Sunday morning. After you have in 
this manner concluded the fasts, and opened afresh the 
wonted series of agreeable meat and butter days, you 
may with a good conscience go to bed for a few hours as 
an introduction to the ceremonies of Easter Sunday. 

But, as I have observed, the lower orders cannot en- 
joy their Easter breakfast till it has been consecrated and 
blest by the priests. Perhaps they have a presentiment 
how ill it may agree with their stomachs weakened by 
the long fast. Be this as it may, they present, with their 
viands, a most singular spectacle in the church. To- 
wards the conclusion of the service, they carry them 
thither on plates wrapped in cloths. Most commonly 
they consist of nothing more than the three principal 
articles above mentioned, tworog, kulitsch, and coloured 
eggs. These things they set down in the middle of the 
church, and form a long passage with two rows of plates, 

i5 
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side by side, the whole length of the church, leaving 
sufficient room between the rows for the priest to pass 
along. This passage it! continually increasing in length 
by means of fresh comers, so that it is continued out of 
the church, and, receiving further accessions, is carried 
for a considerable way round the building. The curious 
shapes of the big loaves, which are stuck all round with 
flowers, the tall towers of white cheese, kneaded up and 
variegated by I know not what coloured leaves, and at 
the top of which are placed burning wax- tapers, between 
them the heaps of red eggs, and occasionally some 
more articles which one or other wishes to add to his 
breakfast, a pot of honey, a dish of preserves — all these 
illuminated, coloured, odd-looking eatables, standing in 
profusion in long rows in the middle of the church, in 
the important and sublime Easter night, produce a most 
singular impression. You can scarcely forbear thinking 
that the solemn ceremony is to finish with some pretty 
children's game, and you involuntarily stare in the faces 
of the aged dames and greybeards to ascertain if they 
are not themselves the children who will presently throw 
ofi* their masks, and strike up a merry dance, in honour 
perhaps of Flora or Pomona, around these viands, fruits, 
and flowers. But you need not look long at these good 
creatures to discover how sincere they are. When the 
priest comes and sprinkles water with a small tassel right 
and lefb, while his attendants sing and he keeps repeat- 
ing benedictions, they crowd closer around, crossing 
themselves incessantly and watching to see whether their 
flowers and food receive a few drops of the beneficent 
water. " Batittschka" is the cry here and there, "«rfe» 
moipashka'* (Father, my Easter provision has not got a 
drop). Others, who have run themselves out of breath, 
eome up, and, untying their cloth, beseech the priest to 
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wait another moment^ and he is good-natured enough to 
comply. 

I aUowed myself no rest that night, as though I were 
the bitterest enemy to fasting, so that I could tell what 
passed during the remainder of it in different taverns and 
public-houses of Petersburg. The detail, however, would 
have too little interest for the reader. The whole re- 
duces itself to brandy, tworog, ChrUiohs woskress, and 
Easter kisses. These last might indeed excite some 
interest, if pretty faces and pretty lips were always con- 
cerned in them. 

Next morning, however, and indeed during the whole 
Easter-week, you have occasion here and there, within 
the compass of the Russian monarchy, to witness some 
enviable embraces : for, in fact, the kiss -is the predomi- 
nant and assuredly the most interesting action of these 
national festivities. Let the reader judge for himself 
how prodigious is the consumption of this sweet article, 
of the magnitude of which we will now endeavour to 
furnish an accurate idea. 

In the first place, all the members of a family without 
exception kiss one another. Supposing a family consists 
of ten members only, this gives ninety kisses apiece for 
that family alone. Besides this, all acquaintances, the 
first time they meet in the Easter-week, kiss each other. 
This designation comprehends not merely intimate ac- 
quaintances : persons to whom you have spoken but a 
few times would be grievously offended, if, on first meet- 
ing, you hesitated to give and receive the kiss and the 
cordial embrace. " The devil fetch thee, Maxim ! '' I 
once heard an old woman call out to a young fellow ; 
'^ canst thou not say to me, ' Christ is risen,' and kiss 
me?" 

If we assume then that every person in Petersburg 
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has upon an average a hundred near and distant ac- 
quaintances, which is a very moderate calculation^ the 
result for the 500,000 inhabitants of Petersburg alone is 
a total of fifty million Easter embraces. But consider 
what a prodigious business is done by certain individuals 
in this article. In the army, every general of a corps 
(of 60,000 men) must kiss all its officers, and in like 
manner every commander of a regiment all the officers 
of that regiment and a select number of the privates to 
boot. The captain kisses individually all the soldiers of 
his company, who are mustered for this special purpose. 
The same system prevails in the civil department : the 
head must kiss all his underlings^ who hasten to visit 
him on Easter Sunday morning in their state uniforms.* 
Hence, owing to the numerous establishments of the 
public offices, the chief may often need no small quantity 
of lip-salve during the following days ; for, as fer as I 
have observed, all these kisses are not such make-believe, 
superficial ones as actors, for instance, give one another, 
but dpwnright hearty smacks. Even a subordinate per- 
son has plenty to do in this way ; for he has often a 
dozen grades of immediate and mediate superiors : but, 
as for these latter, from whom long trains of subordinates 
are incessantly departing, they have scarcely time to 
breathe. Of course, on this, a» on every other occasion, 
the most duties and the most business devolve upon the 
emperor. Only consider his large family, his prodigious 
court and establishment, the numberless visitors that he 
receives on Easter Sunday morning, all the people of 
distinction with whom he is personally acquainted, and 
whom he honours with a bow when he casually meets 
them ! But this is not all. The meanest sentry in his 

* On the whole, bat few visits are paid in the night : at any rate, the 
kisues then given are more solemnly repeated in the morning. 
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palace, whom he passes at Easter, he salutes with a kiss 
and Chrisiohs woskress. Nay, upon the Parade on 
Easter Sunday^ he kisses the whole assembled corps 
of officers, and a not inconsiderable number of the pri- 
vates, who, selected for the purpose^ step out of the 
ranks. 

All these kisses, being given heartily and cordially, 
amidst laughing and shaking of hands, as though people 
had not met for a long time, and were expressing their 
mutual congratulations on seeing one another so brisk and 
so cheerful after a long period of severe affliction, it may 
easily be conceived what joyous scenes fill the streets and 
the houses. " Christohs woskress^ J^fim Stepdnomtsch I *' 
(Christ is risen, Eupheme Stephen's son I) cries one 
bushy beard to another, while yet at some distance — 
" TVoistwenno woskress** (he is risen, indeed). Grasping 
each other's hand, they kiss, and padj6m w'kabak, brat ! 
(let us have something to drink, brother !) is the next 
thing, and away they go to the public-house for some 
brandy, which is now poured forth as profusely as water 
by the limpid springs in Mohamed's paradise. Among 
the higher classes, much the same thing occurs, only 
with them it is '* AUons dejeuner.'* 

It may naturally be supposed that, amidst all this 
kissing, many a handsome girl receives a salute against 
her will ; though it is a great exaggeration to assert, as 
some travellers do, that every man has a right,, under 
favour of the Christohs woskress, to embrace any fair 
lady whether he is acquainted with her or not. Some- 
times, it is true, you see, even in polished circles, a licen- 
tious old fellow give a handsome young lady a kiss, at 
which she must not take offence. It serves him to talk 
of for a long time, and the lady often gets rallied about 
it. The pretty peasant girls take every kiss modestly, 
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but without any affectation. In a provincial town of Rus- 
sia, I once saw the watchman at the gate kiss with the 
utmost gravity every pretty girl whose basket or cart he 
had to examine ; and he told me that he did so the whole 
Easter-week. At another time, I caught the corpulent 
house-steward in a family of distinction, seated on the 
floor in the middle of the room, and insisting that all 
the pretty chambermaids and servant-girls should come 
and kiss him, which they did, lest they should lose his 
favour, with abundance of jokes and some affected 
reluctance. 

Coachmen, footmen, and lacqueys, likewise make the 
tour of the house on Easter Sunday, with tlieir pockets 
full of coloured eggs, giving one to each of those from 
whom they expect a kiss and a little douceur. The 
younger children of the family they kiss without cere- 
mony, but only the hands of grown-up daughters. Hum- 
ble dependents and prot^g^s likewise kiss only the hands 
of the master, mistress, and daughters. 

That all the Easter scenes are not of this mild and 
cheerful complexion may be inferred from the assiduous 
homage paid to that pernicious beverage, so egregiously 
miscalled " water of life.'* Intoxication at Easter is 
universally excused ; and it is so general at this festival, 
that, in Little Russia in particular, you find villages 
where the whole population is drunk. Hence arise, of 
course, many disorders : serfs run away from their mas- 
ters, and servants are dismissed for misbehaviour, at 
Easter. Foreigners especially are put to their shifts at 
this season, and are frequently left to wait upon them- 
selves at Easter, when no Russian can be kept under 
cdiitrol. Among any other nation, however, amidst 
such a general phrenzy, a hundred thousand times more 
scandals and offences would be committed. A Russian 
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Easter, enacted in ]Sngland or Italy> would be a real 
scene of bloodshed and murder ; and it is entirely owing 
to the Russian national character, to the peculiar good- 
nature, and peaceable disposition of these people, that 
upon the whole far more comic and merely repulsive than 
sanguinary incidents occur at this season. In illustration 
of this point, I subjoin a few of my street observations. 

In the capital of the Ukraine, I once walked out, on 
Easter Monday, beyond the gate, through which num- 
bers of people, men and women, were pouring in, all 
of them tottering and intoxicated ; for in the country 
brandy is cheaper than in the towns, where the sale of 
spirits is a monopoly. As 1 stopped and looked after 
them, shaking my head and astonished at the sight, the 
last of these merrimakers reeled up to me, and said, 
taking off his hat, ^^ Drunken people, sir ! It is a holi- 
day ; excuse them, pray excuse them ! Be not angry, 
sir, I beseech you. Be not angry, sir ; God has given 
us a holiday to-day .'" Nothing would serve him, but 
I must give him my hand, and promise to forgive what 
I, a foreigner, had no power whatever to punish. 

In another town I once saw, during the Easter diver- 
sions, a drunken man take off his hat in the same manner 
in the public place before the governor, fall upon his 
knees, and seize his hand, saying, *^ Ah ! I am drunk, 
your excellency ! it is a holiday to-day ; let me be 
flogged : I have drunk too much ; I beseech your excel- 
lency to let me be punished :" and the governor could 
not get away till he had given the man a sharp repri- 
mand. 

But enough of these indelicate exhibitions ! In Peters- 
burg much that is delicate and elegant is to be seen at 
Easter. The most brilliant of all is the show of splendid 
carriages, which, filled with ladies and gentlemen, drive 
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to the grand levee on Easter Sunday morning. These 
levees are the most magnificent of the kind that are to be 
•seen any where. Easter Sunday, like New Year's Day, 
is a day of special grace and favour, on which a prodi- 
gious number of appointments, promotions, orders, and 
marks of distinction, are conferred. Many hearts, there- 
fore, await this day with anxious impatience, and it is 
an interesting sight to observe the hasty whirl of these 
carriages along the streets. The principal streets, broad 
as they are, literally swarm with equipages of all sorts ; 
and the trite image of an ant-hill may be applied without 
exaggeration to the bustling scene. There is no end to 
the shouts of the coachmen, calling out to one another 
and to the pedestrians, which are heard like an incessant 
running fire on all sides. The ladies, in their brilliant 
kokoschniks — the national head-dress, and in reality a 
sort of diadem — would fain have four winged brothers of 
Pegasus harnessed before them. You see it in their eager 
eyes, which seek but one among the thousands of build- 
ings — ^the imperial palace. The generals themselves as- 
sist their coachmen, and call aloud to those who precede 
them, Jiwaeje^ jiwaeje (quick, quick !) Of the 10,000 
droschkas, which are said to ply in the streets of Peters- 
burg, not one is idle : all are rolling, running, flying, to 
court, to visits, to kisses, to the churches, to breakfasts, 
or likewise to the katscheli. 

Yes, to the katscheli I for, thanks to the delightful 
festival of Easter, the swings of the Butter-week have 
re- appeared with all their amusing concomitants. The 
nut-cracking, the swinging, the round-abouts, the gula- 
nies, have recommenced with renewed vigour. Some of 
the diversions of the Butter- week are, indeed, wanting, 
but these the weather at Easter in general forbids, for 
instance, ice-hills and sledges; but in their stead return- 
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ing spring affords many a pleasure, in addition to the 
sports for which the festival itself furnishes occasion. 
Among these enjoyments I reckon in particular one which 
the South confers on the North, and a second which the 
North would no doubt at times be glad to send in grate- 
ful return to the South, if its perishable nature would 
admit of such transmission. I should not mention these 
two things, did they not just at Easter present them- 
selves in such profusion at the places of public amuse- 
ment in Russia, as almost to rival the eggs of that fes- 
tive season : they are oranges and ices. 

In fact, when you survey the heaps of oranges which 
are piled up at Easter in those places, and, are consumed 
by the populace, you would imagine that the gardens of 
the Hesperides must be close to the gates of Petersburg, 
or that this agreeable fruit must grow in Russia upon 
the birches and the pine-trees. Where they all come 
from I know no more than whence all the champagne 
comes, that is drunk there as commonly as if Champagne 
had long been a province of the great empire. It is a 
iact, however, that throughout all Russia, as far as the 
utmost limits of Siberia, all the places where the swings 
are erected at Easter are inundated, as it were, with 
oranges and lemons. 

The south of Russia is supplied by Odessa and Tagan- 
rog, but the north, and, what is singular, by far the 
greater part of central Russia^ by the northern ports. 
The first ship with oranges and lemons is cruising long 
beforehand in the month of February in the Baltic, 
watching for the first open port. As this is generally 
Libau or Reval, the cargo is landed there at the end of 
February, or in March, and its juicy freight is then con- 
veyed by eager purchasers with extraordinary rapidity to 
the capital, and distributed in the interior. Petersburg 
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sends these southern commodities by the singular route 
from north to south as far as Charkoff ; and the venders 
there, carrying them piled up into high pyramids upon 
boards on their heads, cry them, in witty allusion to this 
singularity, *^ LimonTd^ AffelAnm^ nastajaschtscM Pe- 
terburgsky towar'^ — ** Lemons, oranges, genuine Peters- 
burg fruit !" 

The second of the above-mentioned articles, ices, you 
may indeed get made all the winter by the foreign con- 
fectioners : but, as a Russian national dainty, they make 
their first appearance on Easter day. From that day 
forward ice is carried about for sale in the public places 
and streets. This custom, to which we, in other coun- 
tries, are strangers, is greatly promoted by the cheapness 
of ice and of the sweetened juices of fruits in Russia. 
On Easter Sunday you see all at once a great number of 
young fellows, like showy butterflies which have burst 
forth from the unsightly chrysalises, divested of their 
soiled winter garment, and clad in coloured summer ha- 
biliments, parading the streets, crying a word not heard 
the whole winter, ^^ Moroschnye, moroschnife T* (ice, 
ice.) These ice-venders are many of them the same per- 
sons who, muffled up the day before in oily sheep-skin, 
and with thick coarse gloves, sold the grdschrdwiJd (hot 
cakes) made only for the fast. They now appear in a thin 
red-flowered cotton blouse, which descends over their 
black velvet breeches. A long white napkin with red 
fringe, passing over the bosom and shoulders, like the 
ribbon of an order, ties over the left hip, and the long 
fringed ends flutter in the wind. With this napkin they 
wipe their ice-glasses. In this costume they are to be 
seen from Easter day in Petersburg, in Moscow, in 
Odessa, and in the Russian cities in general, particularly 
on holidays. They have their artificial ice in two tin 
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jtrs standing in a wooden tub, covered up to the necks 
with natural ice ; and in this manner they carry about 
their cooling commodity, even in the hottest sunshine. 

Our occupations, as every body knows, have a powerful 
influence on our disposition and character. Such is the 
case also with these people. The same chaps that I 
found most laconic and monotonous with their fast oil- 
cakes^ I saw on Easter morning brisk^ blithe, and elo* 
quent in their cotton dress, with their pink, snow-white, 
and brown ices, which they recommended with as much ad- 
dress and power of persuasion, as if they had studied 
under the most accomplished comedian. In Petersburg 
I scraped particular acquaintance with one of them, and 
often visited him at his station near the swings, to wit- 
ness his dramatic performances. He had set up a little 
tent, beneath which he exhibited his goods. It is impos- 
sible to repeat the thousand jokes which this clever fellow 
employed to entice customers. Wishing, however, to 
preserve a piece of genuine and unsophisticated Russian 
popular eloquence, I wrote down one morning his sayings 
and doings for a very short space of time. 

*' Moje potschtenie !" (most obedient servant, sir) he 
called out, with the politeness of a gentleman, to a per- 
son passing him at some distance, who at first had not 
noticed him, and was not thinking of ice. ^^ Do you 
choose an ice ? I will make one for you in a moment. 
Oh ! it is very hot to-day. People need something to 
cool them. Would you like vanilla ? What, nothing ? 

nothing at all ? Oh, I am very sorry ! Moroschr 

nife ! moroschnije ! 8sami sswascheje ! — (Ice I ice ! the 
freshest and the coolest !) Chocolate, vanilla, coffee, 
rose ice, and, best of all, flower-blossom! Who will 
taste my delicious ice, flower-blossom I" These names 
he had invented himself for the different sorts of ice. 
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" Yes, my ice has a blossom like a poppy. Come, my 
pretty dear, will you have a poppy-blossom ice?" In 
spring the girls of Little Russia wear a number of showy 
poppy-flowers in their hair. " Here, taste ; you will like 
it better than a kiss from your sweetheart. You would 
rather have a n^ixed one ? Well, my love, I will mix you 
one of white and red, as your cheeks are mixed ."^ In a 
trice he had mixed white and red in a glass, above which 
rose a tall head of the two alluring colours. The girl 
was embarrassed, but could not help taking hold and 
using the little wooden spoon, which he slipped into her 
right hand. — " Zwdtui zwetot ! Flower-blossom, poppy- 
blossom, vanilla-blossom, coflee-blossom, chocolate-blos- 
som ! Who will taste my delicious ice ! Look, father, 
red, red as roses, yellow, yellow as gold. Silly man, buy 
my gold with your copper." Putting out a little as a 
specimen into a glass, he held it up to the sun. " Splendid ! 
How I should like to eat it myself. But I am too poor. 
I cannot aflbrd it. Take one, father, and then I shall 
have money to treat myself to a glass of flower-blossom. 
Lay hold, father, and much good may it do you I One 
for your son too? — Moroschnije! moroschmje! Who 
buys my beautiful ice ? Pooh ! how excessively hot it is 
to-day ! I am almost melted. No, I must have an ice." 
For Easter Sunday in Russia, this, as the reader may 
conceive, was a pretty bold poetical exaggeration. He 
then tasted a morsel, rolled his eyes, and raised his shoul- 
ders, as if ambrosia was melting in his mouth. ^^ Now, 
mother, what are you looking for ? Does it not make 
you long? Upon my word 1 cannot bear to see you 
melting here before my face in the sun. Just taste !" 
At the same time he held out a morsel to her at the tip 
of the wooden spoon. Unable to get out of the scrape, 
she could not help laughing and taking the bait, nor did 
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she get oflF for less than eight copecks. — *' Moroschnye, 
98am% ssladkija moroschnije r (Ice, the sweetest ice in the 
world !) and with that he commenced a chain of fresh 
drolleries, which was not broken till sunset. 

One of the principal Baster diversions of the Russians 
consists in games with those pretty playthings, the 
coloured eggs. There are several of these games. In 
the Baltic provinces^ for instance, the boys in gentlemen's 
houses spread a large cloth on the floor of a room, upon 
which each of the company places an egg. One of them 
then bowls with another egg at those upon the cloth : if 
he hits any they are his, but if he misses them all, he 
loses his own egg, and the next bowls. But this game 
I have never seen played by the common people : the 
especial favourite of these is a game which consists in 
striking one egg against another, and which is played 
not only by boys, but chiefly by young men, and even 
old graybeards, with the wannest interest. In Little 
Russia I saw, during the whole Easter week, numerous 
groups engaged in this game, all of them composed of 
old and young men, who were joined only now and then 
by a boy. 

The way in which it is played is this. A party of 
fellows collected together have their large breeches' 
pockets full of hard-boiled coloured eggs, which they 
keep rattling and challenging one another to strike. As 
soon as one of them has found an adversary, the eyes of 
all around are intently fixed upon the antagonists. One 
of them holds out his egg, almost entirely covered by his 
hand, so that merely the end of it is to be seen : the 
other strikes it with the point of his. In case the point 
of either of them is broken by the blow, the holder 
quickly turns the other end, and if he is not more lucky 
at the next stroke, he lo^es his egg. 
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Simple as this game may appear at first sight, it is 
easy to conceive that it may afford a great deal of amuse- 
ment, when you have seen it played a few times, noted 
the shouts and gesticulations, the sour and triumphant 
looks, of the parties, and thus acquired an insight into 
its subtilties. Before one of them accepts a challenge, 
he grabbles a long while with his front teeth, first at one 
end of his egg and then at the otlier^ and from the sound 
which it makes he judges of the strength of his egg, 
also whether it is more or less full, harder or softer 
boiled. He then asks his opponent for his egg, and sub- 
jects it to the same ordeal. If he imagines that he has 
discovered a defect in it, he returns it saying, " Bei " 
(strike) ; but if he thinks it better than his own, he 
proposes an exchange, to which the other often agrees, 
because he conceives that his opponent's egg may perhaps 
be better than his. When they have finished trying the 
eggs, a long altercation ensues bc^fore they can settle 
which is to hold and which to strike. Both frequently 
consider one or the other as more advantageous, and then 
there is a continual cry of " Hold, hold," and *' Strike, 
strike.'' At length one of them holds, but even then 
sometimes the other will not strike, because he has some 
fault to find with the way in which the egg is held. The 
spectators, who never fail to join loudly in all these pre- 
liminaries, at length force the players to begin. Most dif- 
ficulties are always made about the first pair of eggs that 
are brought into collision; but when either of the com- 
batants has lost one, he grows angry, and wishes to 
revenge himself on liis antagonist. They despatch the 
second pair more expeditiously, and at the third and 
fourth they are worked up by degrees into a real egg- 
fighting fury, in which they drive one another about over 
the whole place, continuing the combat all the while. A 
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great deal must depend on the dexterity of the striker ; 
for I once saw a sharp boy, who' was playing with a 
grown person, break twenty of his antagonist's eggs in 
succession. 

Another gaipe which is as great a favourite with the 
people as egg-fighting is called Bitj pranniKy cake* 
fighting ; and it is likewise played universally in the 
places where the Easter swings are set up. When two 
young fellows have agreed upon a game, they take out 
of the chest of a vender two pranniki, which are a sort 
of very thin, close, hard biscuits. One of the players 
lays them exactly one upon another, and hands them in 
that state to his adversary. If the latter finds all right, 
he strikes them against the sharp edge of the cake- man's 
chest. The stroke must not be either too hard or too 
gentle, but so managed that the lower biscuit only is 
broken, while the upper continues whole; for if both 
break or neither, he has to pay for the biscuits and to 
give them up to his opponent. Such is the eagerness 
with which the game is carried on, that the ground is, 
often covered with fragments of the broken biscuits. 
The sellers do not fail to fan the flame, because they are 
gainers by this waste: but on that account it is dis- 
couraged by the police, who put a stop to it wherever - 
they can. 

If the frequenters of the swings during the Butter- 
week in the month of February sing and play, as we have 
mentioned above, the readier may imagine that in the 
beginning of spring, when the intense cold no longer 
seals their lips, there is a great deal more music both 
vocal and instrumental. At Easter, in fact, every swing 
at the Katscheli rings with the singing of the lasses and 
the balailakas (the Russian guitars) of the lads ; and a 
more confusing scene for eye and ear cannot be found 
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than some dozen of these swings side by side in full 
play. 

The gulanies re-appear at Easter, when the weather 
is fine, with greater brilliance than before the fasts, and 
during the whole £aster week the train of carriages 
begins regularly. from ten to eleven o'clock to take the 
route already described, gradually increasing from twelve 
to one, and attaining its highest splendour from two to 
three. Unluckily, wet weather frequently detracts from 
the smart appearance of the equipages. However, there 
is no want of resources. Balls, theatres, ballets, dinners, 
visits, soirees, dejeun^s dansants, and every other amuse- 
ment which the Butter- week afforded, present themselves 
again at Easter, and, if anything, with augmented 
brilliancy. 

It is customary, moreover, on Easter Sunday to make 
all sorts of pretty presents. The friends of a family of 
distinction come to make their congratulations with their 
cadeaus in their hands, or send them by their servants. 
The presents of the poor to one another consist merely 
of Easter-eggs. The confectioners* shops in the capital 
make an extraordinary display at this season, and exhibit 
all sorts of devices to entice customers. You there see 
every possible thing executed in sugar, numberless house- 
hold utensils, whole churches, fancy tarts, which with all 
their arabesques look like Chinese pagodas, pictures in 
sugar, crucifixes, and other things, which are kept in 
handsome boxes. 

The whole Easter week, from the middle of the night 
before Easter Sunday till the following Sunday inclusive, 
is regarded by the church as one great festival, in fact 
the greatest and most important in the year. During 
this whole time, therefore, not only do the door^ of all the - 
churches stand continuaUy open, but even the imperial 
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doors of the Ikonostases (the golden doors of the holiest 
of holies), which are otherwise kept shut all the year 
round, and opened only at certain moments of the service. 
The devout, therefore, go in and out of the churches the 
whole week, and generally attend a long Gre^k-Russian 
mass every morning before they join the gulanies and pay 
their daily visit to the Katscheli. 

At length, on the Sunday after Easter, the church puts 
an end to the Easter festivities by a concluding mass, 
which is accompanied by tiie singing of Christohs 
wosskress ihs mortwui (Christ is risen from the dead), 
which continues to be incessantly repeated on this day 
also. When this mass is over, there is a distribution of 
bread, the meaning of which I could not learn ; but 
•which I conjecture to be only a sort of memorial of 
Easter, which the priests give to the faithful to carry 
home with them. They get loaves baked and stained 
red on the outside, upon which appear in gilt letters the 
words, Christohs wosskress ihs morttvuL These loaves 
they cut up into small pieces. Stationing themselves 
in the gallery of the altar with baskets full of these 
pieces, they distribute them among the members of the 
congregation, who eagerly throng with outstretched 
hands to receive them. They immediately examine their 
pieces to see if perchance they have got a letter or two 
of the inscription. If this is the case, and the letters 
belong to the first words, they consider themselves as 
particularly lucky. But if it is a letter of the last word, 
mortvmi (dead), they are extremely dejected, and regard 
it as a bad omen. This is perfectly natural. I must 
confess that I was very glad, when I once held out my 
hand for a piece, and found upon it the first two letters 
and half of the third of wosskress (risen) . I should have 
been inconsolable if they had belonged to morttvuL 
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These bits of bread they lay, like the Palm-Sunday 
branches,' on the table or board upon which stands their 
domestic saint, to whose corner such consecrated and 
sanctified trifles in general are consigned. 

With this ceremony, as I have said, terminates by 
right the festival of Easter ; but it is succeeded by a 
holiday, which may be considered as the real close, and 
is therefore entitled to some notice here. This is the 
Monday after Conclusion Sunday, which the Russians 
call Pominatelnui ponfedelnik (Remembrance Monday). 
The first time that I heard this festival mentioned, I 
asked a Russian why it was thus named, and he gave me 
this short reply, " Prominyut roditeli " — because they 
remember their parents on that day. This Monday of 
course nearly corresponds with our All Souls' day, and 
as such is not immediately connected with Easter, but 
has no doubt been brought into connexion with it by the 
people, panly because it immediately follows the Easter 
week, partly because the resurrection of Christ is brought 
into connexion with the hoped-for resurrection of our de* 
ceased friends. To tell the truth, this Pominatelnui 
ponjedelnik is in reality a little monster of a holiday. 
For on this singular festival religious gravity is so often 
shocked, and at the same time feeling and imagination 
are flattered by so much that is kindly, that one knows 
not whether to condemn it for its incongruities, or to love 
it for its childlike simplicity. 

The proceedings are briefly these : in the morning the 
people hasten to the cemeteries, attend service in the 
chapels there, and then partake of a repast in comme- 
moration of their deceased relatives upon their graves. 

Early in the morning, you see the people, who are 
never tired of holidays, pouring forth, on foot and in 
vehicles, with bag and baggage, that is to say, with wife 
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and children, and with provisions tied up in cloths. 
These provisions they first carry into the churchy and set 
on a large table standing in the centre of it. In general* 
they have in the middle of a dish a large, high, circular 
loaf, and around it red Easter-eggs, salt, biscuits, cakes, 
oranges, and likewise lemons. In the circular loaf is 
always stuck a lighted taper, without which the Russian 
has no more conception of a religious solemnity than a 
Guebre; for the bright flickering flame always serves 
him for a symbol of the spiritual. 

If a Flemish pencil were to set about a representation 
of such a table, it would form one of the most extraor- 
dinary pictures in the world, especially as the viands 
vary much according to the taste of those by whom they 
are brought. One has a loaf of a different shape from 
another ; the first has brought a dish of rice and raisins ; 
the second has added a pot of honey ; and a third some- 
thing else, according to circumstances. On each loaf lies 
a small book. In one I found written what follows : on 
the first page, " This book belongs to Anna Timofe- 
jewna" (Anne, daughter of Timothy) ; on the second, 
^^ This book is written in memory of my dear father, 
Fedor Pawlowitsch, and my good mother, Jelisaweth 
Petrowna *' (Elisabeth, Peter's daughter) ; and on the 
third, " Also in memory of Gregor, Ssergei, and Mary." 
These books they call Pommatelnui kniffi — books of re- 
membrance. 

The priests first perform the usual mass 5 they then 
step up to those singularly garnished tables, and chant 
prayers for the dead, burning incense the while. They 
turn over the leaves of the little books lying on the table, 
and introduce the names which they find in them into 
their prayers. When this consecration of the food and 
these general prayers for the dead are finished, the people 
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disperse over the cemetery, each party seeking the graves 
of their relatives, especially of such as they have recently 
lost, and sobbing and weeping over them. I was parti- 
cularly struck on one of these occasions by the lamenta* 
tions of an aged woman, which might be heard all over 
the cemetery. I went to her, and asked for whom she 
was mourning. She raised herself, and said that it was 
her young daughter, who had been married to a trades- 
man, that lay there. Again she buried her face in the 
grass which grew upon the grave, atid cried, as if deter- 
mined to make her daughter hear, *^ Ah, my dear daugh- 
ter, why hast thou left me ? Ah, thou handsome one, 
thou young one of thirty, why hast thou forsaken thy 
old mother of seventy ? Couldst thou not then wait till 
I had gone before thee? Ah, my daughter, is it not 
contrary to nature that the child should leave the mother 
alone, and with none to care for her ? Thy little boy, 
too, thou hast left, little Fedor, who is but four years 
old ! Alas, alas, my daughter ! thy little son and thy 
old mother are now left alone ! " I cannot describe the 
singular impression made upon me by this wail of the old 
woman, always uttered in a loud tone and sometimes in 
a sort of psalmody, broken by occasional intervals of 
silence, while she buried her care-worn face in the grass. 

Thus lamenting, and with her bag of provisions by her 
side, she waited till the priests came to her grave. 
These, namely, have meanwhile distributed themselves 
in parties, with burning tapers and crucifixes, over the 
cemetery, and perform at every grave where it is desired 
a particular service, and for this purpose the small remem« 
brance-books are handed to them. 

The priests are closely followed by whole troops of 
paupers, cripples, and beggars, who ask for a morsel to 
eat. Easter- eggs, small loaves, pranniki, &c., are libe* 
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rally distributed among them. I saw many a beggar 
with a bag so full of Easter-eggs that he might have 
set up shop with them. Some give away to the poor all 
the provisions that they have brought with them, and 
thus make the best and worthiest commemorative feast. 
This was done, for instance, by the old bereaved mother, 
and I had to help her to break off and to cut a number 
of loaves, which her trembling hand had not strength to 
part. Most of them, however, take out a napkin, spread 
it upon the grave-mound, and set out all the victuals 
which they have brought with them, and likewise the 
bottles of wine and brandy; and then, seated around, 
they begin to carouse with such an appetite as if, instead 
of genuine Russian Easter holidays, seven Egyptian years 
of famine had preceded. 

All these covered graves and the groups of feasters 
present the most extraordinary scene in the world. The 
priests, of course, receive their share, and take a snack 
at every grave. I went up to a party composed of civi- 
lians and their families — one of them wore the insignia 
of two orders. They had covered a long grave with a 
large table-cloth, which was profusely studded with bot- 
tles, butter, cheese, bread, pirogas, eggs, &c. Their 
carriage had drawn up as closely as possible, and every 
now and then they fetched out of it what they wanted. 
Two priests were among them, and these they were par- 
ticularly attentive to ply with liquor. It is not till dark 
that the dead are left in peace ; and many a one of the 
living returns home in a state that turns this remem- 
brance-day which concludes the festival of Easter into a 
day of absolute forgetfulness. 

The excessive intemperance of the people in the Easter 
holidays and on Commemoration Monday, which is the 
more unseasonable because the digestive powers have 
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been so much reduced by the very meagre diet of the 
weeks immediately preceding, occasions many diseases 
among the lower order of Russians, so that for many 
the holidays are attended with extremely serious conse- 
quences. The hospitals are never fuller than after Easter ; 
and, from what a medical man said to me on this sub- 
ject, the statistician, in considering the statement of 
deaths in the different months, must set down the Easter 
festivities as an active cause, in order to account for the 
increased mortality in the month of April. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE GERMANS IN RUSSIA. 

German Slobodas — Number of Germans in the Russian Empire — In- 
fluence of Germans on the civilization of Russia-— Germans in Peters- 
burg — Germans in the Russian Service — German Merchants, Artists, 
and Mechanics — German Teachers, Scholars, and Literati — The 
German Quarter in Petersburg — Colony on Waasili Ostrow— German 
Farmers and Labourers. 

In no country in Europe are Germans held in greater 
estimation than in Russia — no where do they find it more 
easy to advance their interests, and to obtain important 
posts and employments, political and social. Setting 
aside the influence established in Russia in very early 
ages by the Waragian- Germanic races, and subsequently 
\)y the Hanseatic merchants, the importance enjoyed by 
the Germans may be dated from the reign of Ivan Was- 
siliewitsch, who not only transported many German 
prisoners of war from Livonia into the interior of Russia, 
but likewise favoured emigration from Germany. In 
Moscow, since that time, a particular district of the city 
has been inhabited by the Njemtzi (the dumb), for so the 
Russians call Germans, because they do not under- 
stand their language.^ This district of the city is called 

* It is curious that, of all the different nations with whom the Rus- 
sians maintain intercourse, they g^ve the title of Njemtzi, as a national 
name, only to the Germans. It is, moreover, remarkable that all the 
Slavonian race^, even the Moldavians and the Bulgarians, call the Ger- 
40ians the ** dumb." This name has also been assigned to them by 
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the '^ German Slobode ;" and by the lower class of the 
Russian population it is denominated *^ Guckguck/^ be- 
cause, when a long-bearded Russian was seen passing 
through the streets of the German quarter, the young 
girls ran to the windows exclaiming, '* Guck ! guck !" 
(look ! look !) Similar colonies of industrious and in- 
genious Germans were speedily formed in the other prin- 
cipal cities of Russia. In proportion as the Moscovite 
empire spread out externally and developed itself inter- 
nally, the more it imbibed of the German element. At 
length, the empire included within its confines whole 
provinces, inhabited by Germans. Tracts of waste land 
were peopled with German colonists ; and men of learning, 
statesmen, and military commanders were invited to emi- 
grate from Germany to Russia : indeed it may be said 
that, in spite of the strong opposition of the old Russian 
party to the influence of the Njemtzi, and notwithstand- 
ing many endeavours of the legislative power to limit 
that influence, it has, even to the most recent period, con- 
tinued to increase. 

There are at present in Russia about 400,000 Ger- 
mans, belonging to various races and ranks. For the most 
part, however, their origin may be traced to the north 
of Germany, to Prussia, Saxony, the Hanse towns, West- 
phalia, &c. Of these 400,000, about 100,000 are settled 
in the Baltic provinces ; 260,000 of the Germans who 
are scattered over various parts of Russia are agricultural 
colonists; and the different cities of Russia contain 
about 50,000 German artists, mechanics, &c. Viewing 
these numbers and their subdivisions more minutely, the 
100,000 Germans in the Baltic provinces may be thus 
classified. 

the Turks through the medium of the Slavonians. The Russians call 
Germany " Njemetzkaja Semija" (the land of the dumb), and also ** Ger- 
manija." 
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Courland contains 20,000 Germans, of whom 2000 
are nobles, and the rest belonging to the mercantile 
and civic classes. 

Livonia contains 35,000 Germans, of whom 4000 are 
nobles, and the rest clergy, literary and scientific men, 
traders, and artists. 

Esthonia contains 15,000 Germans, among whom it 
may be estimated that there are 1500 nobles. 

Ingermanland, Karelia (the present government of St. 
Petersburg), contains about 45,000 Germans, most of 
whom reside in the city of Petersburg. 

Old Finland,* that is to say the government of Wi- 
burg and St. Michael, contains about 8000 German in* 
habitants, who, like the Germans in Courland, may be 
divided into lords of the soil, clergy, and citizens. 

The whole of the nobility of the Baltic provinces, so 
exceedingly important and influential to Russia, consti- 
tute only a small population of about 8000 souls. 

Of the 250,000 German colonists (Anabaptists from 
Prussia, Swabia, Alsace, the Rhenish Provinces, Hesse, 
&c.) the chief portion are settled on the middle Wolga, in 
SaratofF. Another considerable portion, amounting to 
upwards of 80,000, are inhabitants of New Russia, Bes- 
sarabia, and the Crimea. The rest are in smaller portions, 
scattered over the Caucasian provinces, Poland, and the 
northern governments. In the heart of Russia, in what 
may be called the thickly populated Moscovite region, 
there are no German colonists. 

Of the 50,000 who, as we have observed, are scattered 
in the different Russian cities, Moscow contains the 
greatest number, namely 6000. For the rest, every Rus- 

* This part of Finland, which has helonged to Russia for a very long 
period, that is to say, longer than Western Finland, is likewise called 
Crerman Finbind. 
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sian town, even to the frontiers of China, and Kam- 
tschatka, has its allotment of German colonists, in num- 
bers varying from 400 to 600 souls.* 

Of all the nations of Europe, the Germans may justly 
boast of the most general share of education and intelli- 
gence ; and, without having devoted themselves to any 
special course of human exertion, they have produced 
distinguished men in every branch of knowledge and 
talent. As agriculturists, the Germans perhaps excel all 
other nations ; as artists, mechanics, and manufacturers, 
their industry and ingenuity are conspicuous ; they are 
distinguished as men of science and as statesmen ; for 
the military service they have a decided predilection; 
and in commercial dealings they have established the 
most substantial credit. Thus in Russia, which so readily 
assimilates to herself all that is foreign, we find the na- 
tives of other countries excelling only in particular 
branches of skill and activity, as, for example. English- 
men in the navy, and in the commerce and manufactures 
of the north ; Frenchmen in the army and in the corps 
of schoolmasters and tutors; Spaniards in the army; 
Italians as artists, &c. But there is no private employ- 
ment or public service in which the Germans do not act 
an important part. They apply themselves to every 
thing, adapt themselves to all circumstances, and are 
welcome to every body. 

Before we proceed to notice the Petersburg Germans 

* These numbers cannot be given with perfect accuracy, because the 
Russian government authorities set down all Russian subjects as Rus- 
sians, without regard to their respective nations : and the records of the 
German churches include only their parishioners, without reference to 
their numerous non-parishioners. AH the numbers quoted above are, for 
the sake of convenience, merely round numbers. The reasons for giving 
them somewhat higher than they appear in the Russian accounts can, 
if necessary, be explained. 
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in particular, we will take a closer survey of the occupa- 
tions of these people in general in the great Hussian 
empire. For this purpose it will be convenient to sepa- 
rate the various occupations; and we will consider, 
firstly, the Germans as holding employments under the 
Russian government ; secondly, as merchants, mechanics, 
and artists ; thirdly, as men of learning, teachers ; 
fourthly, as agriculturists, labourers, &c. 

The development of Russia as a European power, as 
exemplified in her rapid advancement since the time of 
Peter the Great, is mainly attributable to Germany, and 
has been worked out under German auspices. The or- 
ganization of the Russian army, the improvement of the 
laws, the custom-house and tax regulations, the ranking 
of the classes of nobility, even the rules of court etiquette, 
all have been transferred from Germany, or partially 
imitated from German niodels. The Russian monarchs 
were frequently in the habit of travelling into Germany, 
for the purpose of making themselves personally ac- 
quainted with German institutions. German princes 
have even ascended the Russian throne ; and, during the 
last century, the princes of the Russian imperial family 
have married German princesses, in whose wide sphere 
of influence much of German spirit must necessarily cir- 
culate. Thus it has happened that, both in the military 
and the civil service of Russia, Germans have been at the 
head, in the character of reformers or leaders, and so 
they continue to this day. 

By the Petersburg Court Calendar, for the year 1887, 
it appears that of 600 of the highest posts in the em- 
pire^ from ministers and field-marshals downward, no 
fewer than 130 were filled by German names;* here, 

• Among the remaining 470, there are only a few English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish names. 
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therefore, the German element stands in the proportion 
of one to four and a half of the Russian. Reckoning the 
population of the whole empire to be 62 millions, it fol- 
lows that the 400,000 of the German population furnish 
as many individuals to fill the highest offices as 14 mil- 
lions of the non-German population. In the same year, 
(1837) it appears that ten Germans had seats in the 
senate, and that, of 800 ladies who held court appoint- 
ments as ladies of honour, maids of honour, &c., 40 had 
German family names. Among the ladies, the relative 
proportion was less favourable to the Germans, being as 
one to seven and a half. In no branch of the public 
service of Russia is German talent more conspicuous 
than in the army, and fully one half of the most distin- 
guished Russian generals are Germans. Were it not 
that the Germans are so plastic, so prone to forget their 
national interests, so ready to divest themselves of their 
nationality, and to adopt the manners and spirit of a 
foreign country, Russia might truly be said to be go- 
verned by Germans. How would it be if the 180 high 
officers above mentioned were Englishmen ? 

None of the German provinces of Russia furnishes the 
state with more able servants (especially in the military 
profession) than Esthonia. The nobility of that pro- 
vince are poor, and most of them have numerous families. 
Their sons for the most part devote themselves to the 
public service: the proximity of the capital doubtless 
has its influence in inducing them to seek for government 
employment. 

The inhabitants of Courland are less distinguished in 
the public service. That province is one of the latest 
acquisitions of Russia, having been united to the empire 
only about 45 years ago. The nobility of Courland are 
generally in easy circumstances, and they possess a cer- 
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tain independence of spirit which deters them from 
seeking public employments : they prefer living in un- 
restrained freedom on their estates, and surrounded by 
their families. 

Livonia is situated between Courland and Esthonia. 
Though the Livonian nobility do not devote themselves 
to the public service so decidedly as those of Esthonia, 
yet many of their most distinguished names appear in 
connexion with the highest posts. 

If the nobility of these three provinces obtain by pre- 
ference the highest military and diplomatic appointments, 
yet the rule is not without exceptions. The sons of the 
clergy and the merchants vie with the younger branches 
of the nobility in their claims to fill posts of honour. 
Barclay de Tolly was the son of a Riga merchant, Ge- 
neral Grabbe the son of a Livonian clergyman, and Ru- 
diger's father was an advocate : nor are these solitary 
instances of the sons of families in those classes having 
risen to high public distinction. 

No country in Europe has, with respect to its previous 
condition, created so much that is new, and made such 
rapid improvement, as Russia. All this could not be ac- 
complished without vast intelligence and energy on the 
part of those who fill high positions in the state. Every 
one who can lend a helping hand in the work of improve- 
ment is made welcome. Tims it happens that the Rus- 
sians, who among themselves recognize only two ranks, 
the nobility and peasantry, finding it impossible to class 
educated Germans in the latter rank, consider them as 
belonging to the former, whether they be by birth enti- 
tled to it or not. For these reasons they make little in- 
quiry into the birth and pedigree of a German, and they 
estimate him only by the value of his own personal 
talent. As the line of separation between different 
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branches of the public service is by no means rigorously 
defined, nothing is more frequent than removals from 
the cavalry to the infantry, from the artillery to the 
guards, from the military to the civil service, from admi- 
nistrative to legislative appointments, and from the forest 
to the mining department. Consequently, it matters 
but little how or where a young aspirant begins to climb 
the ladder of honour or fortune. When a man proposes 
to devote himself to the public service, he accepts a 
situation in any department in which there may happen 
to be an opening. He then gets forward by degrees, and, 
if he possesses talent, energy, and activity, he may safely 
calculate on attaining high preferment. 

Germans who emigrate to Russia have in the first in- 
stance many difEculties to surmount, the acclimatizing of 
both body and mind, the acquisition of the language, 
before they can enter upon the path of advancement. 
But, if their abilities gain for them any degree of reputa- 
tion and connexion, their children will be vast gainers 
thereby. The son of an intelhgent German father, com- 
bining with his own ready knowledge of the country the 
benefit of his parent's experience and advice, will infal- 
libly be successful in Russia. A career of brilliant pro- 
sperity may confidently be reckoned upon for the sons of 
emigrant German physicians, engineers, or miners. 

In Germany, how many a poor oppressed spirit fags 
hopelessly at the desk ! how many a gifted mind struggles 
fruitlessly in the rugged and thorny path that leads to 
distinction ! There clever men are so numerous, that 
one stands in the way of another. In Russia, on the 
contrary, the active and intelligent German feels himself 
in a new element, which bears him up, and impels him 
forward. His abilities are wanted, and^he finds them 
sought after. All readily yields to his guidance. His 
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Germanism gives him a weight and importance, which 
he cannot feel in his own country, where non-Germanism 
is a quality more highly prized. The consequence is, 
that in Russia he advances confidently^ and rises rapidly. 

Of all branches of intellectual acquirement, science is 
that which the Germans have made most peculiarly their 
own. Thus it naturally follows, that in Russia, where 
German merit of all kinds is readily acknowledged^ Ger- 
man science should be held in especial estimation. The 
profound respect entertained by the. Russians for German 
knowledge prompts them to yield the palm to Germans 
without dispute ; and, though in later times several dis- 
tinguished scholars and men of science have risen up 
among themselves, yet their high opinion of the Germans 
is not on that account diminished. If^ in the complacent 
consciousness of having done something in the way of 
intellectual achievement, they now and then hold up their 
heads, and affect to look down upon their former teachers, 
this feeling is manifest only among themselves : whenever 
a German appears, they respectfully bow, and lay aside 
all pretension. 

The learned institutions of Russia whicli enjoy the 
highest degree of estimation, both at home and abroad, 
are the university of Dorpat and the Academy of Peters- 
burg. Both are founded on German plans and headed 
by Germans. In the university of Dorpat, all the pro- 
fessors, with one single exception, are Germans ; and in 
the Academy the most eminent names belong to the same 
nation. In the other five Russian universities, we also 
find at least some German professors, and in all their 
most important proceedings, German names are distin- 
guished. 

The university of Dorpat is more highly esteemed and 
enjoys a more extensive influence than any other learned 
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institution in Russia. A Dorpat professor is an object; 
of the highest respect throughout the whole Russian em- 
pire ; and the title and dignity seem to be regarded as a 
representation of all the glory of Parnassus. To have 
studied at '* Dorpt "* is the best letter of recommenda- 
tion a man can possess in Russia^ and that university 
annually sends forth a host of highly educated men as 
physicians, clergymen, scientific professors, &c., who are 
scattered over different parts of the empire. 

As a seminary for Russian professors, the Dorpat uni- 
versity stands pre-eminent. Young men who have filled 
the posts of private tutors and extraordinary professors 
at Dorpat, are frequently removed thence to be appointed 
ordinary professors in the universities of the interior of 
the empire. There, moreover, exists at Dorpat a regu- 
lar professors* institution, in which young men are syste- 
matically educated for the purpose of becoming academic 
instructors. 

But the most important distinction of Dorpat is its 
superiority as a school of medicine. It supplies all Russia 
with medical practitioners. Every year, numbers of 
young Germans, who have studied medicine at Dorpat, 
quit the university to establish themselves in the different 
cities of the empire, or to accept appointments as resi- 
dent physicians in the families of the rich Russian nobles. 
The most eminent physicians in all the great cities of 
Russia are Germans, who have either studied at Dorpat, 
or emigrated from Germany. The physicians in ordi- 
nary of the emperor, and the different members of the 
imperial family, are all Germans. 

Clergymen and theologians who, after studying at 
Dorpat, settle in different parts of the interior of Russia, 
are of course destined exclusively to be pastors of the 
* The Russian name for Dorpat. 
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German communities. But the confidence which the Bus- 
sian reposes in the German draws the latter in all cases 
somewhat beyond his own immediate sphere of action ; and 
thus it is with the Lutheran clergyman, whose position 
naturally renders him the object of particular respect. 
The German clergy in the interior of Russia are brought 
into communication with such a variety of persons, and 
receive so many commissions not connected with their 
own spiritual functions, that their position assumes a 
very peculiar and in many respects most important 
character. 

As teachers and schoolmasters, Frenchmen used for- 
merly to be more in request than the Germans ; but now 
Germans are preferred for the duties of tuition. In the 
year 18B2, there were in Petersburg, according to the 
register of the minister of the interior, 157 foreign 
teachers, of whom 85 were Germans ; and the rest, with 
the exception of a few EngUshmen, were chiefly natives 
of France and Switzerland. To these 85 German teachers 
in the capital might be added more than as many again, 
in diflferent parts of the empire. In the interior of Russia 
there are now decidedly more Germans than French 
at the head of private schools and public establishments 
of education ; and, in the families of most of the Russian 
nobles, a German fills the post of principal tutor, while 
a Frenchman is engaged merely as assistant In the capi* 
tal and chief towns of the different governments, there 
are excellent institutions, founded by the empress Maria, 
for the education of young ladies of noble birth« These 
establishments, called " Instituta des demoiselles nobles^' 
are under the superintendence of German ladies, or, what 
is the same thing, ladies belonging to noble Livonian 
families. So in the Russian gymnasiums and lyceums 
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there are among the teachers more Germans than natives 
of any other nation. 

What numbers of ruined and miserable beings have 
embarked at Liibeck, and sailed up the Baltic to seek 
their fortunes in Russia 1 Tailors, shoemakers, masons^ 
weavers, painters, and musicians every year emigrate in 
multitudes from Germany to Petersburg, and in the 
course of a little time they are seen on the banks of the 
WoJga, on the shores of the Black Sea, in Siberia, or in 
the Caucasus, thriving and happy. How many parties 
of ragged German vagabonds cross the Russian frontier, 
and after a little time they get so well fed and well 
clothed, that they forget their native country as efiFectu- 
ally as though they were in the land of the Lotophagi ! 

German work and workmen are so highly esteemed 
by the Russians, that a German artisan must be a bun- 
gler indeed if he does not prosper in Russia. The fact 
is, that German mechanics in Petersburg may be said to 
live in Abraham's bosom; and a cabinet-maker or a 
tailor, who in Germany could not earn more than would 
provide him with an humble abode and frugal fare, may 
live in luxury in the Russian capital, and occupy a house 
not inferior to the residence of a person of rank. A 
master-tailor is elevated to the rank of a tailleur-fnaT" 
chand; the millwright is dignified by the title of me- 
chanician; the cabinet-maker speedily establishes an 
elegant furniture- warehouse ; and it requires no very 
long time to enable the German cloth-dresser to set up 
as a woollen-manufacturer, and to supply the Russian 
fairs with his own goods. There are, in Petersburg, 
cabinet-makers worth millions, tailors dwelling in palaces, 
piano-forte makers who have married their daughters to 
Russian officers of the guards, and boot-makers whose 
luxury might excite the envy of many a German baron. 
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At first these men labour with their own hands, but after 
a time, when they have realized a little capital, they 
engage Russians as workmen, and conduct their business 
in the quality of great manufacturers. This plan is pur- 
sued in the great towns of the provinces, as well as in 
Petersburg. Even in the provincial towns, the German 
mechanic feels his superiority over the Russian. He 
earns plenty of money, lives in luxury, and the high 
estimation in which he is held for his talent and probity, 
brings him into contact with a higher class, and intro- 
duces him to a better sphere of association than he could 
ever hope to approach. The German thinks himself 
metal of a superior stamp to the Russian, and the latter 
by every sort of acknowledgment confirms him in that 
belief. The educated daughter of a German artisan, in 
the interior of Russia, raises her eyes to orders and epau- 
lets, which in Germany would be stars far beyond the 
reach of her attainment. Nothing is more common than 
marriages between the £Bimilies of poor Germans and rich 
Russians 3 thus we find many a Herr Meyer, or a Herr 
Miiller, whose wife was born princess G. or princess K. j 
and many a princess X. or Z. who owes her rank to her 
German father's needle. 

The implicit confidence reposed by the Russians in the 
honour and probity of the Germans is highly creditable 
to the latter ; and it were to be wished that this confi- 
dence should in all instances be justified. In general, a 
Russian will trust a German in preference to his brother; 
and, should a Russian have any object of importance or 
value which he wishes to deposit in safe custody, or 
should he require the advice of a sincere friend, he will 
assuredly apply to a German rather than to one of his 
own countrymen. When, therefore, a German settles in 
the interior of Russia, and his business draws him at all 
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into sioci^ty, he soon finds himself the central point of a 
variety of affairs and interests. He frequently figures 
as a sort of grand marshal at the head of the neigh- 
bouring landed proprietors, whilst, as an agreeable 
singer, or clever whist- player, he is the leader and orna- 
ment of the social circle. 

With respect to legal rights, a German may live in 
Russia under three different relations. First, as a Rus- 
sian subject, in which character he is treated in all re- 
spects as a Russian^ being required to perform the same 
duties and pay the same tributes as a native ; secondly, 
as a foreigner (inostranez), a position which secures to 
him all the privileges of a citizen. The foreigner enjoys 
all the immunities of the native, without bearing any 
share in the public burden.* He is exempt from military 
service and the payment of taxes ; he may establish him- 
self wherever he thinks fit, and he may follow whatever 
occupation he chooses. He is not required to fill com- 
munal offices, nor to pay communal imposts. In this 
comfortable position he remains as long as he pleases *, 
, and, should he wish to bequeath it to his children^ he gets 
them inscribed as foreigners likewise, thereby evading as 
long as possible obedience to the ukase which is every 
now and then put forth, commanding all foreigners to 
take the oath as Russian subjects. Thirdly, a foreigner 
may rank himself as a colonist. The colonists who were 
invited to Russia in the reign of Catherine, and more 
especially in the reign of Alexander, constitute a particular 
class in the empire. Their privileges are somewhat more 
limited than those of foreigners, but they enjoy many 

* The liberal hospitality which distinguishes the* Russians may ia 
some measure account for the great indulgences conceded to foreigners 
among them. Besides, the words ** On inostranez " (He is a foreigner) 
fU'e, to Russian ears, almost synonymous with *< He is a nobleman." 
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advantages not possessed by other subjects: they are 
more lightly taxed, are exempt from the conscription, 
and have laws and a legal administration of their own. 

The majority of these German colonists are agricul- 
turists; and a very small number have engaged in 
manufacturing pursuits, such as cloth or silk-weaving, 
&c. A census of the German agriculturists in Russia 
would doubtless show an amount of population equal to 
that of the grand-duchy of Weimar ; and they possess 
numerous tracts of land, to the conjoint extent of which 
the superficies of the kingdom of Hanover bears no 
comparison. 

Though the whole of the vast Russian empire, even 
to its remotest confines, is strongly impregnated with 
German elements, yet none of its cities is germanized 
to such a degree as the capital itself. Even the German 
name of that capital seems to indicate the nation whose 
people will find themselves most at home there. But the 
Germans have not christened Petersburg only, they have 
been moreover godfathers to most of the new colonies in its 
neighbourhood, viz. — Cronstadt, Peterhof, Oranienbaum, 
Schliisselburg, Katharinenhof, Kronschlott, Riesbankj 
Insterburg, &c.* These facts alone satisfactorily ex- 
plain the influence of the Germans in Petersburg; an 
influence, the extent of which must be obvious when it 
is recollected that the number of Germans in that capital 
alone amounts to 40,000. All these Germans may *be 
Baid to belong to the cultivated classes of society, and as 
military officers, civil functionaries, merchants, manufac- 
turers, artists, &c., they rank on a footing of equality, 

• These German names undergo only a very trifling difference of pro- 
nunciation among the Russians. This difference consists principally in 
accentuation. In the mouths of the Russians these names are sounded, 
£.ronscht&tt, Petergoff, Oranienba-um, Schlusseborg, Katharipen- 
goff, &Q. 
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and often of superiority to the Russians^ in the circles 
in which they respectively move. 

What has already been said respecting the national 
descent of the German mercantile class in the Russian 
capital, refers equally to the sources whence the whole 
of the Gennan colonies in Petersburg have sprung. The 
majority have emigrated from the ports of the Baltic, as 
Riga, Reval, Narva, Wiburg, Konigsberg, Dantzig, 
Liibeck, &c. ; and, considered in reference to its popula- 
tion, Petersburg may be ranked among the German 
cities of the Baltic. However, other parts o£ Germany, 
and more especially the protestant states, have furnished 
their subsidies. 

Particular branches of the German community may 
be traced in their origin to certain districts or coimtries* 
For example, the German nobles of Petersburg have 
sprung exclusively from the German Baltic provinces of 
Russia, Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. The mercan- 
tile class is chiefly traceable to the Hanseatic ports ; and 
mechanics and artists may be said to have come from 
Saxony, Prussia, and Wiirtemberg. 

Of the important position held by the Germans in the 
social existence of Petersburg, some idea may be formed 
from the fact that the whole body of mechanics in that 
capital, together with all artificers whose occupations 
demand the exercise of taste and ingenuity, such as 
house-painters, cabinet-makers^ gold and silver lace« 
workers, goldsmiths, watchmakers, instrument-makers, 
&c., are exclusively Germans. In turning over the leaves 
of the Petersburg Directory,* we find that, amidst the 

* That useful publication, the Petersburg Directory, has not, as far as 
I am aware, been published for several years past. The last directory 
published was that by Reimers. No city in Europe presents such diflS- 
> culties in the way of making out a good directory as Petersburg. 
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frequent recurrence of German names, such as Frank, 
Frantz, and Frenzel, Redlich, Gut, and Gross, Konig 
and Printz, Koch and Knoch, Knaut and Knauf, there 
very rarely appears a French Dufaux or Dufour, or an 
Italian Buspino or Bandini. The names of Swedes 
from the neighbouring capital of Stockholm are of more 
frequent occurrence: thus we find Akerblom and Ad- 
lerblom; Eckstrom and Biberstrom; Lundholm and 
Lundeberg ; but never the name of an Englishman. In 
the whole list of names under the letter S two only are 
Russian — Striwowsky and Subkowsky ; and under the 
letter B there appears only one, Buschkowsky. 

Among physicians, apothecaries, and surgeons, German 
names prevail. The physicians and apothecaries of 
Petersburg are all, without exception, Germans. It is 
seldom that a French or English physician obtains the 
confidence of the public in Petersburg. In surgery, 
however, native Russian practitioners take a higher stand- 
ing than Germans. According to Reimer'^s Directory 
there are, among the surgeons of Petersburg, no fewer 
than 40 Russians, and only 30 Germans and other 
foreigners ; whilst of the 120 physicians there were only 
about a dozen Russians.* 

German names have always appeared at the head of 
the Petersburg Academy, from the period of its first 
foundation, when Peter the Great appointed itrf first 
president, Blumentrost; and scientific Germans are at 
the present day the most active members of that learned 
institution. Several of the most favourite German 
writers and philosophers have been members of that 
Academy : as Pallas, Miiller, Euler, Schlotzer, Stritter, 

* In the University of Dorpat the peculiar talent of the Russians for 
surgical operations is very remarkable. The professor of surgery at 
that university is a Russian. 
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KKnger, and Schubert; and, notwithstanding the many 
Russians whose talents have raised them to distinction, 
the Germans still take the lead at the Petersburg 
Academy ; for example, Struve, Bahr,Krug, Frahn, Fuss, 
Adelung, and others. 

The important position maintained by the Germans 
as merchants and teachers in Petersburg has already 
been fully described. 

Petersburg contains a number of Germans who are iu 
the service of the state, and in various branches of 
the service : in military and civil employments, in the 
navy and in the army, and in the administrative and 
legislative departments. The offices of police -director 
and governor-general of Petersburg have usually been 
held by Germans ; and the corresponding posts in the 
other Baltic provinces of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, 
are invariably assigned to natives of Germany. 

Of all the Petersburg Germans, those classes which 
preserve their nationality in its most unimpaired form 
are literary and scientific men, merchants, artificers, 
and mechanics. They exclusively take the lead in their 
respective spheres of activity, and, having comparatively 
but little intercourse with the Russians, they adhere 
most faithfully to their native language, manners, &c. 
When, therefore, we speak of the Petersburg Germans, 
we must be understood to mean especially the colony of 
traders, artificers, and mechanics. The members of this 
colony are, taken as a whole, the happiest and most in- 
dependent class of people in Petersburg. Happy in the 
enjoyment of prosperity, they indulge themselves in 
every social recreation : they frequent their coffee-gardens 
at Petrowsky, have their German theatre, give their 
foreigners' balls during winter, establish clubs and 
societies, and occasionally send invitations to Iwau 
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Iwannowitsch, and Maxim Michaelowitsch,* with whom, 
especially if they wear any orders, our Germans like to 
be upon a friendly footing. 

It is not a little amusing to observe the rapidity with 
which these Germans make their fortunes in Russia. 
They soon make themselves at home among the Russians, 
and their easily-gotten, wealth speedily enables them to 
forget their country. Many of them occupy spacious 
houses, and assemble brilliant company at their whist- 
tables, in short, live in a style to which they could not 
possibly aspire in their own country. Russian authors 
frequently take these Germans as models, from whom 
they sketch pictures of life and manners. A German, 
whose early attempts at Russian pronunciation are irre- 
sistibly comic, is a favourite character on the stage, 
where German pedantry, German bluntness, and German 
triviality frequently fall under the lash of satire. In 
the historical and tragi-dramatic poems of the Russians, 
the German officers of the guards and other German 
military commanders, play important and generally very 
honourable parts. Pushkin, in the description of morn- 
ing in Petersburg, in his Onagin, has not forgotten the 
German tradespeople, to some of whom he makes allusion 
in the following passage : 

" At beat of drum, the city of the Newa wakes. The 
girl hurries forth with her pitcher, and the early snow 
crackles beneath her feet. The morning's joyous tumult 
is uproused, the shops begin to open, and the smoke 
rises in blue columns from the chimney-pots ; the while 
the German baker, in his pointed cap, leisurely opens his 
shutters." 

The German mechanics are naturally, in pursuit of 
their various callings, dispersed through all quarters of 
* Common names among the Russians. 

VOL. II. L 
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Petersburg. Most of them, however, dwell at the west- 
end of the second and third Admiralty districts, where 
the very names of the streets have a character of German 
citizenship; for example: Meshtchanskaya (citizen- 
street) ; Stolernaya (carpenters'- street). The spacious 
residence of Frobelius, the wealthy coach-builder, is in 
this quarter of Petersburg. There also is situated the 
house, or rather palace, of Tischner, the musical instru- 
ment-maker, which is four stories high and 200 feet 
long. In this quarter of the capital, each branch of 
industry has its millionaire, in whose drawing-rooms 
cheerful hospitality presides. Here champagne is brewed 
from malt, and gold rubles are fished from out of the 
soap-boiler's cauldron 1 Here painted fruit and flowers, 
by a magical conversion, acquire pulp, flavour, and per- 
fume ! In the hands of German architects stone is con- 
verted into bread! The smith, working at his anvil, 
maintains a family of accomplished daughters ; and the 
carpenter, by making cofiins for the dead, secures a good 
living for himself! 

A German artisan on his first arrival in the brilliant 
capital of Russia is about as awkward and inexperienced 
as it may be supposed an inhabitant of earth would be 
if suddenly transported to the moon. His countrymen, 
therefore, make it their duty to instruct and direct him, 
so that he may be rendered a worthy successor to some 
branch of their industry ; whether in the use of the 
needle, the hammer, the saw, or the chisel. Thus the 
race of German colonists is kept up. The Petersburg 
German, whether his family was originally from Swabia, 
Bavaria, Prussia, or Saxony, becomes in course of time 
a German of quite a peculiar stamp. Most of his 
distinguishing characteristics may be traced to the va- 
riety and extent of his associations. While his daugh- 
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ters are seeking to captivate some officer of the im- 
perial guard, while his son is visiting at the house 
of Prince N— , and making himself agreeable by 
his singing and piano-forte-playing, the father himself 
has become so elegant and well bred, that he looks 
with pity on his newly-arrived countryman, and sorrow- 
fully thinks how much he has to learn in the way of 
refinement. A German artisan, after living some time 
in the great northern capital, gains such an amount of 
Slavonic gravity, Russian savoir favre^ Petersburg commtf 
ilfaut, and residence-town grandezza^ that he is almost 
di grand seigneuTy compared with the uncouth mechanical 
new-comer. Meanwhile his sons and daughters thoroughly 
acquire that sort of inanimate and listless manner, which 
we term coldness, but which in Russia passes for grace, 
modesty, elegance, and dignity. 

Even the dialect of these Petersburg Germans presents 
a certain peculiarity. It is embued with Swabian, Ba- 
varian, and Saxon phrases, yet the mixture forms alto- 
gether a very perfect whole. The German dialect spoken 
here has a strong affinity with the dialects of the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Esthonia and Livonia. 

The best educated and most wealthy portion of the 
Petersburg Grermans— members of the Academy, literary 
men, merchants, &c. — reside on Wassili Ostrow, which 
is almost exclusively, if not wholly, inhabited by Ger- 
mans. The little community of Wassili Ostrow leads a 
truly pleasant life, and whoever has had a taste of their 
society will not easily lose the relish for it. Perhaps 
there is no other spot in the world in which the Germans 
lead so joyous a life as on this little island of the 
Newa. 

It has frequently been remarked that men, like certain 
plants, are infinitely improved when transported from 

l2 
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their native soil to a foreign one. A Frenchman, who 
has travelled and resided in Germany, will be found 
greatly improved on his return to France; and the 
Englishman, from the English colony in Paris, will cer- 
tainly be, on his re-appearance in London, more agree- 
able than he was before his departure. In the native 
country old national virtues doubtless flourish ; but there, 
likewise, old national errors and prejudices are harboured 
and cherished. These facts are fully verified in the 
example of the Petersburg Germans. 

In the proximity of the great imperial throne, the 
German, who in his native country is frequently con- 
fined to the capital of a small duchy, looks up to the 
pinnacle of glory and power, and sees the horizon expand 
to his vision. To all the fine feeling inherent in his 
German nature, he now adds that easy courtesy and 
savoirfaire^ which a German in his own country scarcely 
ever becomes master of ; and the result is a most happy 
and agreeable combination of Russian and German man- 
ners. Indeed, those who have had any opportunity of 
knowing the society of Wassili Ostrow, will be disposed 
to agree with the zealous Petersburg patriots, and to 
pronounce the Petersburg Germans to be the most agree- 
able set of Germans under the sun, if — but doubtless 
many ifs and buts might be adduced. 

The money which they so easily earn they freely spend, 
and the social intercourse which prevails in Wassili 
Ostrow is one of its most decided charms. The hospi- 
table and well-furnished Russian tables are here animated 
by a delightful mixture of German intelligence, taste, 
and learning. On the other hand, the man who has 
merely cultivated the belles lettres, with whose conversa- 
tion one is so frequently overpowered and satiated in 
Dresden and Berlin, acquires here, possibly with the help 
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of good dinners, a more solid and substantial character. 
Speeches and toasts, things to which the Russians are 
strangers, though not quite banished here, are neverthe- 
less judiciously confined within moderate limits. 

I must confess that nowhere have I found the forms 
and rules of social intercourse more agreeably framed, or 
founded on more rational principles, than in the German 
Basilius Island of Petersburg. Here every one enjoys 
life, and lets his neighbour enjoy it. With us, people in 
general appear to live for themselves alone, and only now 
and then seem to think that they are in duty bound to 
give their friends an entertainment, for which the guests 
are very grateful to the munificent host. *' We have ac- 
cepted many invitations from our friends, my love," says 
the husband to his wife ; ** we must at last give a party.'* 
And though not perhaps unwillingly, yet with a consi- 
derable degree of eflFort and ceremony, the lady under- 
takes the task of preparation. The guests are enter- 
tained, and the host and hostess are not sorry when, next 
day, the chairs and tables are all restored to their proper 
places, and the visites de remercimens are over. In Pe- 
tersburg the door is open every day, and at all hours, 
to any friend who may choose to call. If such a one 
should stay to dinner, another cover is laid, and he par- 
takes cheerfully of whatever happens to be provided. 
Frequently there are two or three chance-visiters besides 
himself. If he wishes to sit down to a sumptuous dinner, 
and to join a numerous party, he knows the day on 
which the host regularly keeps open house to all his 
friends. Every family in good circumstances has one 
such day in the week, when all their circle have a gene- 
ral invitation. The more frequently this invitation is 
accepted the more agreeable, and the visiter is thanked 
for partaking of the favours of hospitality. It seems 
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strange that this very pleasant and sociable custom is 
not introduced in all countries. It is alike agreeable 
both to guest and host ; to the latter it saves the trouble 
of continually holding himself prepared for visiters; and 
to the former it ensures the certainty of being always 
welcome. Another agreeable custom of the Petersburg 
Germans, and one which they have borrowed either from 
the ancient Greeks or the Russians, is, that they do not 
break into the middle of the day by dinner, but usually 
postpone that meal until five or six o'clock. An invita- 
tion to dinner is therefore always an invitation for the 
evening likewise. The custom is to sit at table till 
about eight o'clock, and the rest of the evening, till 
eleven or twelve, is devoted to tea, dancing, and cards. 
The day is thus divided very conveniently into two parts ; 
the longer portion being devoted to business, and the 
shorter to amusement and society. By this plan, the 
wearisome afternoon is entirely banished, and the day 
consists only of forenoon and evening. 

Though, as I have already observed, the Petersburg 
Germans are distinguished by certain manners, habits^ 
and ways of life, and even by a certain dialect which is 
peculiarly Petersburgish ; though these characteristics 
are common among them all to a certain degree ; and 
though no atmosphere is so well calculated as that of 
Russia for modelling and polishing every thing to one 
pattern, for annihilating all distinctions of nation, rank, 
or race, and for shaping every thing to one form and 
mould — yet, nevertheless, the saying that " like draws 
to like " is less true in Russia than in any other part of 
the world. There qualities the most dissimilar are con- 
tinually mingling together; and it naturally happens 
that, in proportion as matrimonial unions, ties of rela- 
tionship, and social connexion, bind people together, 
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various shades of distinction will be lost. But, if we 
classify the whole society of Petersburg into the Russian, 
EngUsh, French, and German circles and coteries,* we 
may still sub-classify the Germans into the Hanseatic, 
Livonian, Courland, and Esthonian circles, and may 
clearly distinguish among them the learned and official 
classes, the noble, civic, and mercantile coteries. 

The highest among these divisions of German society, 
and that which seeks to separate itself most distantly 
from the rest, is composed of those Germans who have 
entered the service of the Russian government. These 
are men of noble rank, and are generals in the Russian 
army, ministers and senators, privy- councillors, and 
councillors of state. Though these personages are' the 
most distinguished representatives of Germany, yet they 
are frequently the least patriotic. They readily amalga- 
mate with the high Russian nobility, who are their com- 
panions in the paths of fame and honour. They connect 
themselves with the great Russian families, whose French- 
Russian manners they in many respects adopt. Many 
totally forswear their Germanism, and, in their most in- 
timate circles, scarcely ever speak their mother-tongue ; 
indeed they seem to consider it almost a crime even to 
think in German. 

I believe — and it is melancholy to entertain such a 
belief — that no nation produces so many traitors to na- 
tionality as Germany. These renegade Germans are 
found in numbers in Petersburg, a circumstance which 
may be accounted for by their necessary dependence on 
foreigners, and the natural admiration which they feel 
for those whose favour is so essentially important to 
them. 

* The Russian capital also contains Polish, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, 
Italian, Tatar, and even Arabic, Turkish, and Circassian circles and clubs. 
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Most of the wealthy and superior class of Germans 
are, as I have before remarked, from the Baltic pro- 
vinces. Their family connexions being, therefore, limited 
in proportion to the smallness of those provinces, they 
cannot be looked upon as grandees of the same rank as 
the national Russian nobles, whose family connexions 
extend over the whole empire, and whose names have for 
centuries resounded through its vast extent. 

But, though so many Russian generals are and have 
been Germans, yet it has generally happened that, in all 
those great movements which have represented the power 
of the empire, Russian names have been conspicuous. 
Thus, in the year 1812, the Riga-Russian, Barclay de 
Tolly, being defeated by Napoleon, was superseded by 
the old Russian general Kutusoff, who drove the French 
from Russia. So, on occasion of the Polish revolu- 
tion in 1832, the German general Diebitsch was suc- 
ceeded by the old Russian, Paskowitsch, under whose 
command the Russians stormed Warsaw. In short, all 
the old popular heroes of Russia, the Orloffs, the Su- 
waroffs, the Yermaloffs, &c., have been Russians of pure 
descent. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOTHOUSES. 

Climate and Flora of Petersburg— Cherry- bouses — Russian Kitchen 
Gardens — Hothouses and Orangery of the Taurian Palace — Fruit- 
erers' Shops — Extravagant Price of Early Fruit— Winter Gardens. 

Petersburg is indebted for its principal ornaments, not 
to aesthetic feeling, admiration of the beautiful, or love of 
nature^ but to the dictates of luxury, pride, and ostenta- 
tion. Thus we may account for the empty gaudiness of 
the embellishments of the city ; they have not their origin 
in the careful, deliberate, and, above all, active habits of 
the people, but in the commands of power, which must 
always be promptly executed; in the caprices of the 
great, who demand immediate gratification, and spare 
no means to obtain it ; in the rapidly changing fashions 
and fancies of the rich, who abandon the old with indif- 
ference, and eagerly grasp at the new. 

It will not seem surprising therefore that, of all kinds 
of gardening, hothouse cultivation is carried to the 
greatest perfection, and that more is accomplished in 
that department here than in any other capital in the 
world. Petersburg lies in a parallel of latitude which 
favours only the growth of birches and stunted thorn- 
bushes, and which furnishes naturally nothing ia the 
form of fruit, but miserable berries and fir-apples. 
Almost every kind of vegetation agreeable to the palate 

l6 
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must be forced up by the most refined art, and it is a 
spectacle of no slight interest to observe the wants and 
the ingenuity of man, combating with the uncreative 
powers of nature in approximation to the arctic circle ; 
out of which contest man, however, comes off, if not 
with laurels, yet at least with cherries, strawberries, and 
roses for trophies. 

It was in one of the most severe winters of this frigid 
region that the emperor Paul, looking from the window 
of his well-warmed Winter Palace, expressed surprise 
that not a tree was to be seen standing within the grand 
perspective of the finest street of his capital. He in- 
stantly ordered an alley of limes to be planted without 
delay, that his eyes might rest upon a more agreeable 
prospect. The authority to whom this order was ad- 
dressed transmitted it to the gardeners and labourers, 
but they told him it was the depth of winter when every 
thing lies torpid under the icy winding-sheet; that 
Nature had sunk into a deathlike sleep, from which no 
imperial order could awake her, and she must have her 
sleep out. Counsel was taken as to the means of rousing 
languid Nature from her deathlike trance, and restoring 
animation to her slumbering faculties. Only in this city, 
where potentates issue orders which in no other part of 
the world they would venture to give, and where the 
people pride themselves on their submission in a way of 
which there is elsewhere no second example, that a task 
could have been executed which to any other human 
society would have been impossible, and which, in the 
annals of gardening, is doubtless unparalleled. Young 
trees were taken out of the nurseries and carefully re- 
moved to covered places prepared for their reception; 
the frozen earth with which they were surrounded was 
thawed and the roots were cleansed. The ice in front of the 
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palace was attacked with pickaxes and spades, and 
capacious holes having been dug were filled up with fresh 
and warm earth. The trees intended for these holes were 
carefully protected ; their boughs were bound round, and 
when planted they were surrounded by a layer of straw. 
Stoves were constructed over the roots of the trees, so that 
the growth of each may be said to have been forced by 
its own little hothouse. Thus were the powers of slum- 
bering Nature with inexpressible labour revived. The 
rising plants were taught to germinate, and, after a few 
months, the potent autocrat could ride triumphant, as the 
conqueror of Nature, beneath the branches of trees which 
his orders had called into existence. Difficult would it 
have been for any landscape-gardener to obtain for him- 
self the solemnization of such a triumph. The trees of the 
avenue now flourish in luxuriance, to the great delight 
of the inhabitants; yet the same gratification might 
have been obtained at one twentieth of the expense, 
had the planting of the trees been delayed only a few 
weeks. 

In many southern climates Nature is so fruitful and 
vigorous, the atmosphere so rich in germ-impregnating 
vapours, that plants, whether wanted or not, appear every 
where in full growth. The wild vines, the ivy, and 
other evergreens, climb up the walls in Italy, and all 
sorts of grasses and plants take possession of the roofs, 
and enchase the masonry of man in graceful orna- 
mental frames. In Petersburg the architect has no such 
vegetable parasites to contend with. The buildings are 
all smooth and clean, and not a blade of grass grows oh 
any roof in the city. The only exception to be found is 
a small birch bush which rises on one of the turrets of 
the SemeonofF Bridge, and which, when green in sum- 
mer, forms a very picturesque ornament to the cupola. 
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This birch bush, which finds nourishment, it would be 
difficult to tell how, among the stones, has long escaped 
the uniform and all-equalizing spirit of the Petersburg 
police. It is no slight curiosity of the city, and as such 
is not only well known to the neighbourhood, but to all 
the inhabitants. It is situated in one of the most fre- 
quented parts of the capital, and serves strangers as a 
landmark to thread their way to the Fontanka, among 
the numerous bridges which completely resemble each 
other. 

If there were in Petersburg such institutions as guilds 
and corporate associations, they might choose for their 
device a small birch tree, as a suitable symbol of the 
city. It would be the more appropriate, inasmuch as 
the birch is precisely the forest tree which is most com- 
mon here, and which in the climate of Petersburg thrives 
in the greatest perfection. The islands of the Newa, 
which the passion for erecting houses has not yet overlaid 
with buildings, are chiefly covered with birch, and almost 
all causeways and roads around Petersburg, as well as 
all woods and groves, abound with these trees. As the 
wood is not merely good for fuel, but possesses many 
excellent properties for joiners' or carpenters* work, its 
cultivation is of great importance, and it is a material of 
immense consumption in the Russian capital. Indeed, 
birch is the wood employed for the greater number of 
articles of furniture, utensils, and instruments in the 
city, and every one who desires an increase of heat in 
winter uses a birch charcoal fire. As an object of taste, 
the tree is ornamental in spring, when its fresh green 
foliage shoots forth in full beauty, especially when int^- 
spersed among forests of pines. However, its foliage is 
too scanty, its branches inconsiderable, and the masses 
which it forms, even when planted in large clumps, are 
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too insignificant to produce any grand effect in the land- 
scape or the garden. About Petersburg it is usually 
seen alone, unconnected with other trees, and thus it 
affords, on the whole, too little ornament to the land- 
scape, and is not sufficiently vigorous and abundant to 
counteract the melancholy character of poverty and 
nakedness which belongs to the soil. 

The lofty oak and the umbrageous lime are the only 
trees fitted for giving a shade to these great palaces, and 
for varying the monotony of these marshes. In the 
islands of the Newa, it is true, we casually find, here and 
there, some fine specimens of the monarch of the forest — 
oaks which have seen the Swede, the Novgorodian, and 
the Moscovite, in alternate dominion at the mouth of 
the Newa, and which may possibly survive the downfall 
of Petersburg. These are, however, only the last re- 
mains and fragments, or extreme northern stragglers 
from fine oak forests, such as once covered Germany. 
But the oak, though so social a tree with us, does not 
grow here in groups. The lime transplanted hither 
certainly thrives well, but it appears that, to the old ones 
which Peter the Great planted in his Summer Garden 
and the garden of Peterhoff, few have since been added. 
It is unpardonable that in the cold and unfavourable soil 
of Petersburg the inhabitants do not manifest more zeal 
in availing themselves of the hardy and thriving lime 
tree, to occupy bare spaces, and to produce a picturesque 
effect. 

The Italian poplar is not to be thought of in Peters- 
burg. All experiments made in planting that tree have 
failed. The ungenial climate kills it ; or, if it lives, its 
growth is stinted to a mere dwarf. Excepting the forest 
trees above mentioned, and a few species of willow, which 
grow in the open air, all other trees and most ornamental 
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shrubs require hothouse nurture. Even the treej; that 
will grow without doors require the utmost care and 
attention, for example the weeping willow, whose 
branches must be covered with straw and mats in the 
month of October, to enable it to survive the winter. 

With respect to fruit^bearing trees, there are some few 
to which the climate of the Newa is perfectly suitable ; 
for even there Nature does not entirely forswear her 
motherly love for mankind. If, in the genial south, she 
lavishly bedecks her lofty trees with golden oranges and 
clustering apples, so in the frigid north the scarlet 
strawberry shoots up abundantly from its moss-hidden 
bed, and the stunted bushes are thickly hung with various 
kinds of berries of excellent quality. It is remarked 
that in Courland, Livonia, and especially in Petersburg, 
the more scarce the fruit-trees, the more abundant are 
the fruit-bearing bushes. Strawberries, too, though in 
appearance so delicate a fruit, grow abundantly in the 
woods of Finland and Esthonia, and are brought in vast 
quantities to the markets of Petersburg. Blackberries, 
bilberries, and various other kinds of wild fruit, totally 
unknown among us, are also very plentiful. Many 
fruits, common here, such as gooseberries and rasp- 
berries, grow to enormous size and in vast perfection 
in Russia.* The Russians employ their native berries in 
making so many various kinds of jam and preserves, 
that a Petersburg shop, in which berry-jam is sold, con- 
tains as many different articles in jars and gallypots as an 
apothecary's. The soil of Petersburg is not, however, 
the best for the growth of fruit of the berry species. The 

* I once saw a box of gooseberries, every one of which was larger than 
a pigeon's egg. The box with its contents was forwarded to the south ' 
of Poland for the settlement of a wager. Some unbelieving Pole had laid 
a bet with a Russian that no such monster gooseberries could be produced 
in Petersburg. 
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most delicious of all berries grows in a more northern 
region, and bears a Finnish name. It is the mamurami 
(rubus arcticu8)y which is esteemed as a great luxury by 
the Petersburg epicures. It grows in great perfection 
among the mosses of North Finland, and is sent to the 
southern Newa preserved in sugar. 

In regard to climate, our fruits are in much the same 
predicament at Petersburg as the southern fruits, such as 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, &c., of Milan and Flo- 
rence, are in the climate of the north of Italy. Only 
apple-trees and some sorts of pear-trees can be left ex- 
posed to the open air during winter ; and, though the 
fruit they bear is wretched enough, yet it is prized on 
account of its rarity and the great pains requisite for 
rearing it. Excepting a very sour kind of cherry, which 
thrives well in the open air, all stone fruit, as plums, 
apricots, sweet cherries, &c., are grown under cover in 
places called " cherry-houses,*' like the orange and lemon 
houses in Florence. These cherry-houses are carefully 
closed and coated with pitch, and it is only in the warm 
summer season that the trees are exposed to the fresh 
air by the removal of the glazed roofs and wooden walls. 
The wealthy Russians have these cherry-houses con- 
structed in the gardens attached to their villas, where 
plum and cherry trees, so common with us in the garden 
of every cottager, aflPbrd as much gratification, and cost 
as much trouble, as our fig and orange trees, which, in 
their turn, might be objects of derision to a Sicilian. In 
point of sweetness and flavour, these Russian hothouse 
cherries and plums are, in comparison with our spontane- 
ous children of nature, what our forced oranges and 
lemons are in comparison with the natural products of 
the Hesperides. They cannot aflford much pleasure un- 
less to those who with their own hands plant and rear 
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them. Cherry and plum trees are planted in pots, and 
the skill with which the Russians rear a vast variety of 
fruits in this way is inconceivable. At the splendid din- 
ners daily given in the northern Babylon, it is noi uncom- 
mon luxury to decorate the table with these little fruit- 
bearing trees, and every plum or cherry which the guests 
pluck from them costs as much as a whole basketful in 
our more favoured regions. 

A remarkable fact, and one that is characteristic of 
the rudeness of the Russian soil as well as of the people, 
is that scarcely such a thing as perfectly ripe fruit can 
be obtained in Russia, even from the hands of Ger- 
man gardeners. It might naturally be supposed that, 
where the climate, even with its utmost maturing power, 
can effect so little, man would be impressed with the ne- 
cessity of patiently exercising his labour and skill. Not 
so the Russians. They never await the' ripening of 
their frilit, but gather it prematurely, and send it to 
market, in their eagerness to convert every thing to the 
purposes of traffic. As with plums and pears, so it is 
with all other fruits of Russian culture. The ripe and 
perfectly mature fruit is obtained from foreign countries. 
Grapes are chiefly imported from Astrachan on the Cas- 
pian Sea, and from Malaga in Spain ; but grapes are 
brought to market, and sold as the produce of Astrachan 
and Malaga, which are obtained from the neighbouring 
provinces. Apples are supplied principally from the 
Crimea atid from Stettin. At the latter place, large 
cargoes of apples are, every autumn, shipped from all 
parts of Germany for Petersburg, and one may expect 
an apple to be worth eating when it is recommended as 
a Stettiner. The ** Krimski Jabloki" (Crimean apples) 
are an exceedingly agreeable fruit. They are firm, juicy, 
ruddy-skinned apples, of the size and form of a goose's 
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egg, and they possess the peculiarity of retaining their 
freshness for a great length of time. They are brought 
from the Crimea, where the Tatars grow them in their 
extensive orchards, and are conveyed to all parts of 
Russia by the great fruit caravans. In Moscow and 
Petersburg these apples are a favourite fruit. The 
glass-apple is a species peculiar to Russia, where it grows 
in tolerable perfection. This apple is of a perfectly round 
form, and the skin, which is as transparent as green glass, 
shews the flesh through it. It is delicious to eat these ripe 
glass-apples in the magical twilight of a Russian sum- 
mer-night ; and it is matter of surprise that they have 
not been celebrated in some garden legend of the north, 
as the fruits of the gardens of the Hesperides are re- 
nowned in mythological fiction. 

Pears, apricots, and peaches, are scarce in Petersburg, 
in proportion to the difficulty of packing and conveying 
those fruits : preserved pears are, however, sent from 
Kiew, and all Russia is inundated with dried apricots 
and peaches from the Caucasus and Persia. 

In the art of forcing fruit and vegetables, the Russian 
gardeners excel those of every other nation. Not only in 
the neighbourhood of the Russian, Tatar, Finnish, and 
Polish towns, but throughout all the Baltic provinces, 
the Russians are the best and the exclusive cultivators 
of vegetables. No sooner is a new town added to the 
world-conquering empire, than immediately a party of 
bearded gardeners fettle in its suburbs, and its walls 
are speedily, surrounded by extensive kitchen- gardens. 
The first plantations always consist of cabbages ; next 
follow onions ; then cucumbers, gourds, pumpkins, and 
finally peas and beans. The usual method is, for a 
party of these gardeners to unite together in a company, 
to farm a piece of about half a [German] square mile in 
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extent, and sow it with cabbage and onion seed. For 
cucumbers, beans, &c., they prepare little hotbeds, and, 
purchasing a few old windows, they construct miniature 
greenhouses, in which the tender shoots are further 
protected by mats of plaited straw. Thus prepared, 
these Russian gardeners turn to account every ray of 
January and February sun, and counteract the effects of 
every spring night frost, with an indefatigable watchful- 
ness, of which neither Germans nor Frenchmen are 
capable, and the result is, that they always bring the 
earliest asparagus and beans to market. They are so 
earnestly intent on their interests, that they keep a con- 
stant eye upon their plants, and live, eat, and sleep in 
their gardens. Their food consists of dry bread, onions, 
and sometimes warm cabbage-broth, which they cook in 
the open air, or under their wretched tents. Whenever 
a sunbeam peeps from behind the clouds, the mats are 
removed, so that the plants may benefit by the genial 
fresh air ; and at every shower of hail or fall of snow 
they are again covered up. In this manner the little 
greenhouse is pulled to pieces and reconstructed twenty 
times in a day. In spring, when the weather becomes 
somewhat milder, the gardeners sleep in the open air, 
wrapped in their sheepskins, and covered with straw 
mats, so that they may be in readiness to adopt the 
requisite precautions against frost. A thermometer 
would be useless to these people. They employ one of 
their own invention, which not only clearly marks the 
freezing point, but, at the same time, awakens the sleeper^ 
and reminds him of his duty. On lying down to rest, 
they leave one foot uncovered by the sheepskin, and 
exposed to the air : the foot, therefore, is frost-bitten as 
soon as the plant, and whenever the gardener feels the 
tingling pain, he starts up to tend his plants. I once 
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asked a German gardener how it happened that the 
Germans could not equal the Russians in the production 
of early vegetables. •* Because," replied he, " the Ger- 
mans cannot live like dogs." 

But though the Russians are such active and watchful 
cultivators of onions and cabbages, yet they are by no 
means adepts in scientific gardening. Indeed all the 
superior kind of gardening in Russia is in the hands of 
the Germans; and, throughout the whole empire, all 
pleasure-grounds and ornamental plantations are exclu- 
sively consigned to the superintendence of German taste 
and science. It is a singular fact, and a subject of 
general remark, that the Russians, who make such won- 
derfully successful beginnings in any art or craft, can- 
not gradually advance in dexterity, till they approximate 
to something like perfection. A Russian carpenter, with 
his simple three-toothed saw, will work with wonderful 
expertness, using his rude implement, not merely as a 
saw, but also as an axe, a gimlet, a plane, &c. ; but 
place a regular set of carpenter^s tools in his hands, even 
of the best English make, and he will shatter them to 
pieces without producing any good work. In like man- 
ner, give a Russian a musket, in the space of a couple of 
weeks he will be a thoroughly exercised soldier; give 
him a flute, and in fourteen days he will be able to play 
a part in the band ; give him a pen, and in a fortnight 
he will be a tolerably fair writer ; but he will never be a 
virtuoso, an improver, or a reformer in any art. 

The Russians are the cleverest traders in the world, 
but they never rise to the height of great merchants, 
speculators, and bankers. If I wanted any work exe- 
cuted cleverly and expeditiously — if, for example, my 
travelling carriage broke down on a country road, and I 
possessed the wishing-cap of Fortunatus, I could not 
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think of any thing more desirable than to summon a few 
Russians. They would, to a certainty, very speedily 
and expertly repair the damage, whatever might be its 
extent, and place the carriage in a condition to convey 
me to the next stage, or even further if I required it. 
The Russians have talent and aptitude for any thing, 
but no genius. They are endowed, in a high degree, 
with pliant and ready dexterity, but they are incapable 
of following up any undertaking with active perseverance 
and energy. They commence an agreeable task or en- 
terprise with great spirit, and shrink from nothing so 
much as finishing it. Thus it happens that the Russian 
gardeners, using their feet as thermometers, accomplish 
wonders in the way of growing common vegetables, while 
they leave all the superior kind of hothouse gardening to 
foreigners: the latter, stimulated alike by the obstacles 
of the climate, and the high pecuniary remuneration 
which they obtain in Russia, are, in many instances, 
more skilful there than at home. 

As the wealthy Russians spare no expense when the 
object is to gratify a caprice or to make an ostentatious 
display, and as throughout the whole country excellent 
arrangements prevail in all that relates to fuel and heat- 
ing, it will naturally be believed that the hothouses of 
Petersburg are among the most perfect establishments of 
their kind. They are usually divided into a number of 
small compartments, so as to condense the heat as much 
as possible. Peas, beans, cucumbers, &c., are sown in 
small pots, like ornamental plants, by which means they 
are easily moved from place to place, and turned so as 
to catch the fostering rays of the sun. The hothouses 
are sometimes glazed with thick plate-glass ; and the 
plants being placed close under the windows, the effect is 
much the same as if they were under burning glasses. 
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Every blossom is an object of the gardener's especial at- 
tention ; for, if it bears fruit in winter, it is a sure source 
of good profit. 

During the month of December, when there is no sun 
in Petersburg, there is consequently no fruit ; for, with- 
out the fostering influence of the sun's rays, all the 
eflbrts of art are unavailing. But no sooner do a few 
bright beams shine forth in the months of January and 
February, than fresh vegetables, such as spinach, aspa- 
ragus, and salad, appear on the tables of the rich, who, 
at that early season of the year, obtain such luxuries only 
from their own hothouses or those of their friends. For 
a very few leaves of green salad the gardener receives an 
equal number of blue bank-notes. Towards the middle 
and end of March, red strawberries and cherries make 
their appearance. They are exhibited in the windows 
of the fruiterers* shops in the Perspective, set out in neat 
plates, each strawberry and cherry being numbered and 
having its price marked in a book kept within, as if they 
were so many pearls. A few more sunshiny days 
and they become plentiful; they are then freely pur- 
chased, though their price is never lower than from ten 
to twenty rubles per plateful. In April, strawberries and 
asparagus begin to go out of season, and therefore they 
are no longer seen on fashionable tables. They give 
place to beans, cherries, and unripe apricots, which, not 
for their excellence, but for the sake of their names and 
the distance whence they are brought, are purchased at 
a price almost equivalent to their weight in gold. In 
the month of May, when the produce of the hothouse is 
well nigh exhausted, and every body is getting tired of 
gooseberries and plums, the Messina vessel, which fre- 
quently has been cruising for some time in the gulf of Fin- 
land, awaiting the breaking up of the ice, arrives with 
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its cargo of figs and oranges. I know not how it hap- 
pens, but in Petersburg these southern fruits are obtained 
earlier, in greater abundance, and cheaper than with us. 
The hothouses and orangery of the I'aurian palace, 
which are among the most spacious in Petersburg, sup- 
ply the imperial table. I visited thera on the 28th of 
February. Thirty rooms of various dimensions were filled 
with flowers, vegetables, and fruit-trees. The vines are 
planted in long rows, and form alleys of luxuriant over- 
hemging foliage, resembling those of the vineyards of the 
Rhine. They were partly in bloom ; from some the 
blossom had gone off, and the small grapes were set. 
These grapes were expected to be ripe in the beginning 
of June ; and during that month it was estimated that 
fifty hundred-weight of fruit would be gathered. In 
other alleys were ranged rows of apricot and peach trees 
in full blossom. All these plants are fostered with unre- 
mitting care, and kept in the most perfect order. Among 
the many millions of leaves on the trees, not one was 
crushed or injured in any way ; and the leaves were 
turned aside, so that each head of fruit might receive the 
necessary degree of sunshine or shade. It was expected 
that twenty thousand apricots would be ready for gather- 
ing by the end of May. There were fifteen thousand pots 
of strawberry-plants, most of them bearing fine fruit; and 
the gardener had already sent two crops to the imperial 
palace. The beans, of which there were six thousand 
pots, were in fine condition, with good large pods. The 
steward of the imperial kitchens had bespoken ten 
pounds of beans for the following day. There were be- 
tween ten and eleven thousand pots of stocks and other 
flowers, all blowing in full beauty of colour and fragrance. 
I however remarked that there were no roses among 
them, a circumstance which the gardener explained by 
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informing me that, when the roses began to blow, they 
are sent to the empress, her majesty having a particular 
partiality for that queen of flowers. Without doors the 
winter snow, like Nature's winding-sheet, was to over- 
spread the ground for the space of six weeks longer, 
whilst, in the magical parterres within, magnolias and 
lilies, like flakes of summer snow, were peeping from 
among verdant leaves, and looking as though they had 
been accidentally dropped in the rude North from the 
cornucopia of Flora. 

Similar examples of abundance, early maturity, and 
scientific skill, are observable in the hothouses of wealthy 
private individuals, who not only in Petersburg, but 
at their summer residences and remote country estates, 
seek, by the products of artificial gardening, to com- 
pensate for the scanty and monotonous vegetation that 
adorns their grounds. There is, however, a marked dis- 
tinction between these Russian hothouses and those be- 
longing to persons of fortune in England, where great 
expense is devoted to gardening* A first-rate English 
hothouse usually contains specimens of most of the 
rare and beautiful plants collected by botanists and 
florists in the old and the new world ; while a Russian 
hothouse contains only such plants and flowers as are em- 
ployed in decorating the ball-room or the table. 

In Petersburg fruiterers' shops ffruktowinye lawH) * 
are scattered through all parts of the city; but the 
principal ones form a long and brilliant row, extending 
from No. 1 to No. 10 in the Perspective, which is a sort 
of mart for all the luxuries of the capital. Not only fresh 
fruits, but preserved and dried fruits, both native and 
foreign, are sold in these shops. The taste and in- 

* The Russian word frukti is evidently formed from the German 
frucht. 
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genuity with which the fruiterers of Petersburg arrange 
the goods in their windows produce curious and pleasing 
effects, such as are not to be seen in any other city. In 
the houses of the great merchants and other wealthy 
Russians, it is the custom to hand round after dinner, on 
a salver, a variety of preserved fruits, jams, &c., to 
which each visiter helps himself with a spoon. In the 
fruiterers' shops, just mentioned, these delicious pre- 
serves are displayed in abundance, together with Kiew 
confects, Nieschin jam, Moscow preserved berries, Ame- 
rican sweetmeats, Tatar alwahs, made from the pulp of 
apples, Russian pastelas, made of berries, Turkish baked 
fruits, raisins, almonds, and figs from Smyrna, Crimea 
nuts, and SiciUan oranges. These, splendid shops are 
also the depots for the fine Stettin apples I have before 
mentioned, and also for Taurian apples. There likewise 
are sold beans, cherries, strawberries, and apricots, that 
is to say, during the months of February and March, 
when those productions are scarce and expensive ; later in 
the season, when they become more plentiful and cheap, 
they are sold by the common fruit-dealers in the streets. 
That love of show, which prompts an ostentatious 
display of goods in all the shop- windows of Peters- 
burg, is manifested in a remarkable degree in these 
fruiterers' shops. Fruit, jam-glasses, and confect-boxes, 
are arranged in a thousand ingenious and fanciful ways, 
so as to represent buildings, monuments, &c. All the 
delicate articles which with us a tradesman would care- 
fully stow in the lockers and drawers of his warehouse, 
are by the Russian displayed on shelves to adorn the 
walls of his shop. They are built up in tempting pyra- 
mids in the open window or before the door, or ranged 
in figures and picturesque groups on the counter and 
shelves : in short, these shops, in which an extensive trade 
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IS carried on, look as if they were arranged by children. 
Among the fruits and preserves are interspersed bright 
glasses filled with sparkling candy and sugar- work. Each 
of these long pillar-like glasses rests on a confect-box, 
which serves as a pedestal, and the whole is surmounted 
by a pineapple or citron by way of capital to the pillar. 
Every interstice is filled up by a nosegay, or a small straw- 
berry-plant or cherry-tree, bearing fruit. The Russian 
fruiterer well knows how many longings his tempting 
displays are calculated to excite ; he knows that a single 
glance round his finely- decorated shop will suggest a mul- 
titude of wants, for the gratification of which he will 
be required to make up a packet large enough to form 
a good load for the poor servant to carry home. 

The high price at which fresh fruit is sold, even in the 
month of April, I had an opportunity of learning from 
a friend who showed me the bill he paid for a luncheon 
at one of these splendid Petersburg fruiterers. He one 
day felt a winter- longing for early plums and cherries, 
and resolved for once to have a luxurious treat. Having 
heard that at that season the fruit in the shops of the 
Perspective was exceedingly dear, he took the precaution 
of carrying with him what he thought a good sum, that is 
to say, a bank-note for 25 rubles. In the fruiterer's shop 
he met some friends, a circumstance which seemed to give 
a new impetus to his liberality, and invited them to join 
him at the dejeune^ ofi*ering to treat them at his expense. 
The party having regaled themselves to their hearts' 
content, my friend presented his bank-note in pay- 
ment, and asked whether the shopkeeper could give him 
change, whereupon the latter handed to him the follow- 
ing bill, from which he declared he could not abate 9 
single copeck. 

VOL. II. M 
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6 plates of strawberries at 15 rubles per 

plate ,... 90 ruble* 

250 cherries at 50 rubles per hundred 126 „ 

2 pounds of raspberries at 20 rubles per 

pound 40 „ 

S pineapples at 40 rubles each 120 ,, 

Total 876 rubles 

Had my good friend waited only till three or four weeks 
later in the season, he might have had his luxurious 
feast two hundred rubles cheaper, for every sunbeam 
that shines forth has the effect of lowering the price of 
fruit by a few copecks. 

In the neighbourhood of Petersburg, where garden- 
ground rapidly becomes exhausted and useless, it is 
necessary very frequently to lay out new plantations. 
Consequently the demand for seeds and plants is very 
great. From Holland, Stettin, and Hamburg, numerous 
supplies of seeds, flower-roots, plants, &c., are annually 
shipped for the Newa, to recruit the pleasure-grounds of 
the Petersburg datschas (country-houses). Many of the 
German and English merchants!, residing at Wassili 
Ostrow, pride themselves on possessing splendid collec- 
tions of hyacinths and tulips. The grandees of Peters- 
burg use vast quantitiesvof flowers for decorating their 
tables, rooms, &c., and they likewise send to their coun- 
try-seats in the interior of the empire vast quantities of 
foreign plaints ; indeed one half of Russia is supplied 
from Petersburg with new vegetation. 

It may be safely affirmed that in no part of the world 
is there so active a traffic in flowers, plants, and seeds, 
as in the Russian capital, though the requisite data are 
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wantiDg for making accurate estimates respecting the 
extent of this branch of trade. Many nursery-grounds 
are established in the capital and its neighbourhood, and 
their products are sent to market. There is in Petersburg 
a nciarket exclusively for the sale of young trees and 
plants. It is usually held on the Sinnei Ploschtschad 
(the Hay Place), and it commences in early spring, as 
soon as the thaw permits the young plants to be taken 
up. They are then carefully removed from the bosom 
of mother earth, packed in mould and moss, and so sent 
to market. The German colonists from Ingermanland, 
and the peasants of Pultava, near Zarskoje-Sselo,in the 
Duderhof mountains, are the most active in this branch 
of industry. They lay out in temporary hotbeds whole 
groves of shrubs and trees in the Hay Place, ranging 
them in long rows. There are plum-trees, and fine kinds 
of pear-trees, for the cherry-houses of rich amateurs ; 
apple-trees, strawberries, gooseberry and raspberry bushes 
for fruit-gardens ; weeping- willows, chestnut-trees, plane 
and lime-trees for parks; and a coimtless variety of 
flowers, among which stocks, roses, magnolias, &c., may 
be either purchased or hired for decorating the table or 
ball-room. 

Besides this market, there are many establishments of 
flower-dealers and gardeners worth seeing merely as 
shows. No establishment of this kind surpasses the 
great Botanitscheski Sfad (Botanic Garden) on the Apo^ 
thokersky Ostrow (Apothecaries' Island). This Apothe- 
caries' Island is a part of the great Petersburg Island, 
and its name has probably been suggested by the Botanic 
Garden, in which the common people imagined that all 
plants used by the apothecaries were reared. 

This garden and its hothouses, which have long been 
under the superintendence of an eminentGerman botanist, 

m2 
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contain perhaps as many specimens of plants from dif- 
ferent parts of the world as are to be found in any similar 
establishment in any other country. Indeed it may be 
said that the vegetation of every climate is represented 
here : not only the delicate natives of the tropics, and 
those plants indigenous to the temperate zones ; but the 
stunted dwarfs which linger out their torpid existence on 
the Tunders of Siberia, in Nova Zemlia, Spitzbergen, and 
even at the North Pole; all have places assigned to 
them in the Botanic Garden on Apothekersky Ostrow. 
The want of solar heat is supplied by artificial heat, 
with the help of occasional rays of sunshine, whose 
exciting power, taken all the year through, is tolerably 
equal in every part of the earth, however unequally it 
may seem to be distributed. Cold, on the other hand, 
\i?hich northern vegetation requires, is not so easily pro- 
duced in warm climates. We find that lions and the 
most delicate serpents of the south live and thrive in the 
menageries of Petersburg, while in the East and West 
Indies the northern bear can with difficulty exist. In 
like manner, it is easier to rear the palm-tree in the hot- 
houses of Petersburg than to keep Siberian vegetation 
from perishing in Calcutta or Rio de Janeiro. 

The Siberian chamber in the Petersburg hothouse 
presents a peculiar picture. In it are ranged the dif- 
ferent mosses and plants of the Tunders, the dwarfish 
and stunted bushes and trees of Spitzbergen, whose 
diminutive growth is like that of the Esquimaux and 
Samoyedes, who wander among them, and cut from their 
thorny branches handles for their dog-whips. In this 
chamber is kept up a uniformly cool temperature, such 
as could be obtained only in Petersburg. A semblance 
of the dreary polar winter is counterfeited, so that the 
growth of the plants may not be prematurely advanced, 
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and their vigour thereby wasted. An extraordinary 
impression is produced on the imagination and the senses 
in passing from the ever warm and fostering climate, 
where the palm-tree flourishes, into the gloomy chilly 
region of Siberian vegetation, where, even in the month 
of May, every spray lies in torpid slumber, and not a 
single verdant bud has yet begun to shew itself. The 
impression created by this powerful contrast can only be 
felt in this great nursery at Petersburg, and probably 
there is nothing of the kind in the whole world that can 
be compared with it. 

These highly-lauded Petersburg hothouses are, never- 
theless, far below their reputation. The buildings, 
which are chiefly of fir, covered with plaster, are inele- 
gant in their construction, and with respect to order and 
neatness leave much to be desired. The tops of many* of 
the beautiful trees touch the roofs of the hothouses, and 
consequently their heads are not fully expanded. As to 
the extent of the collections in each particular depart- 
ment, it will not bear the most distant comparison with 
that of the collections in the conservatories at Vienna. 
However, the whole institution is highly important to 
Petersburg, especially for its great nursery, in which 
immense numbers of garden plants are reared and sold."^ 

Necessity, by stimulating invention, gives birth to 
great plans. Thus, when room was wanting in thickly- 
populated Babylon, Semiramis conceived the idea of 
hanging gardens, floating as it were in the air, which 
allowed the space beneath them to be devoted to other 

♦ The idea of this great botanic garden originated with the emperor 
Alexander, who at the same time planned the nurseries in Niketa and 
in the Steppes of Odessa. These last-named gardens furnish the same 
advantages to the south of Russia, as the Petersburg garden affords to 
the north. 
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purposes. At the present day, we find the English, 
stimulated by the difficulties which have opposed the 
execution of some of their great public works, digging 
a tunnel under the Thames, and carrying railways over 
the roofs of houses. In like manner, the Petersburgers, 
compelled by their ungenial climate to confine themselves 
much within doors, have collected in their houses those 
luxuries of nature which they were debarred from enjoy- 
ing in the open air. Thus was suggested the idea of 
the *' Winter Gardens,'' which produce such a magical 
efiect in Russian ball-rooms and drawing-rooms. The 
first garden of this kind was introduced by the magnifi- 
cent Potemkin, at an entertainment which he gave to his 
imperial paramour the empress of all the Russias, in the 
Taurian Palace. This fairy garden communicated with 
the ball-room, being separated from it only by an arcade, 
through which the company passed from the brilliantly- 
illuminated apartment into shady labyrinths formed by 
groups of beautiful shrubs and trees. The trees in these 
winter gardens are sometimes upwards of 30 feet high, 
and little grassplots which, by dint of great care and 
frequent watering, are kept verdant even in winter, are 
interspersed with shrubberies and fiower-beds. The trees 
are planted in large wooden boxes, which are deeply 
sunk into the ground, so that they can be raised up, and 
in the summer- season carried into the open air, and the 
roof and walls of the apartment may also be partially 
removed for the admission of light and air. A genial 
warmth is diffused by large stoves ; and the serpentine 
paths, winding round the fountains and fiower-beds, are 
compactly laid with chalk and "sand. There is one of 
these gardens in the first story of the Winter Palace, 
and there are similar ones in the residences of many of 
the rich Russians. When the thermometer is at 20 de- 
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grees, and the cold renders it unsafe for children to go 
out of doors^ they are allowed to play on the grassplots 
of the hothouse gardens. When balls are given, the 
ladies, who in the transit from their homes have been 
closely enveloped in fur, dance throughout the northern 
winter-night, in their light gossamer dresses, amidst 
these enchanted groves, like houris in the rose-bowers of 
paradise. By some ingenious art in the management of 
lamps, a pale, glimmering light, like moonshine, is dif- 
fused around ; and this is not the least extraordinary of 
the effects produced by these magical gardens. Thus it 
may be seen that now-a-days, when labour and ingenuity 
make amends for the poverty of nature, it is possible to 
live very pleasantly even in the miserable land of the 
sordidisrima Finnorum gens. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

GARDENS AND DATSCHAS. 

Latitude of Petersburg — Climate — Bears and Wolves — Absence of the 
Sun — Nature of the Soil — Original Project of Peter the Great, for 
founding his new Capital on the shore of the Black Sea — ^The Garden- 
Islands — The Sea-coasts — Peterhof ^ The Duderhof Hills •— Zars- 
koje-Sselo — Pawlowsk. 

The sixtieth degree of north latitude crosses the 
suburbs of Petersburg. The history of the world records 
no other example of the existence of an Imperial resi- 
dence, with all its accompanying luxury and splendour, 
in such near proximity to the regions of eternal polar 
frost. The genial Baltic, along whose shores there is 
more of building and cultivation than on the shores of 
any other sea, could alone have favoured the formation 
of such a city as Petersburg. On the coast of every 
other sea on the face of the globe, in the same latitude, 
every attempt to cultivate trees and flowers has long been 
relinquished. 

The latitude in which Petersburg is situated, with its 
splendid palaces and verdant gardens, is the same as that 
in which the Ostiacks and the Tunguses tend their rein- 
deer herds on the dreary moss plains of Siberia — the same 
in which the Kamtschadales drive their dog-sledges on 
the ice.^ In the same circle in which the inhabitants of 

• The greater part of the Tunguses live in even a more southerly lati- 
tude. Ochotzk is one degree, Tobolsk two, and the most southern point 
of Kamtschatka full nine degrees further south than Petersburg. 
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Petersburg enjoy all the products of the civilized and 
uncivilized world, the Greenlanders and the Esquimaux 
sustain a wretched vegetative existence on train-oil and 
the fat of the seal.* 

Over the whole of this great circle, 14,000 miles in 
circumference, there is no other instance of a city con- 
tdning a population of half a million like Petersburg ; 
and the great Russian capital looks round, as far as the 
eye can reach, on plains of snow and ice and barren 
Tunders.f 

The marshy province of Livonia, whose climate is 
thought rigorous even by the Poles, and Courland, 
whence the Prussians are visited by those storms which 
they term " Kurische Wetter "J — are to the Russians 
mild and pleasant southerly provinces. In Poland, the 
Petersburger fancies he is in a southern clime, and expects 
to find himself surrounded by tropical vegetation. Even 
the nebulosa Germardaj whose frigora and hazy sky call 
forth mournful complainings from the elegiac lyre of the 
Italian Muse, is to the native of Petersburg like the 
land where the citron-trees blossom. 

Siberia extends to the east coast of the Baltic Sea : 
with its birches and firs, its mosses and Tunders, its 
snowstorms, its wolves and its bears, it reaches to the 
very gates of Petersburg, 

Yes, its wolves and its bears ! for certainly no city in 

♦ The latitude of the suburbs of Petersburg passes through the south- 
ern point of Greenland, and through the northern part of Labrador and 
the other regions of Hudson's Bay. 

f Stockholm, the sister city of Petersburg, forms no exception ; though 
situated only a few miles south of Petersburg, yet it is eighty miles far- 
ther west, and this westerly direction is equivalent to a like distance 
further south. 

X In East Prussia, the name " Kurisches Wetter " is given ^ severe 
snowstorms from the north , that \a to say from Courland. 

M 5 
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Europe stands in such close proximity to wild beasts as 
Petersburg. From Berlin they have been driven fiar into 
the open country, and from Paris they are separated by 
populous and cultivated tracts of land. In Austria and 
Sweden, the first wolves^ dens are at the distance of a 
long series of miles from Vienna and Stockholm. In 
Petersburg the lairs of these beasts are in the* near 
vicinity of the abodes of princes. It is a remarkable 
proof of the rudeness of jurisdictional arrangements in 
Petersburg that it is perfectly easy to go from the Per- 
spective or the Little Morskoi between breakfast and 
dinner and enjoy the sport of wolf or bear hunting, just 
as the sportsmen of Berlin repair to the Hafenhaide for 
deer-hunting, and those of Paris and London, by taking 
a short ramble into the country, may amuse themselves 
with partridge-shooting, &c. During hard winters, hun- 
gry wolves have been known to venture into the suburbs 
of Petersburg, and whole troops of these marauders have 
prowled even to the neighbourhood of the imperial 
palace in quest of food. The imperial couriers who 
convey communications between the Winter Palace and 
the neighbouring residence have even in latter times 
been the prey of wolves. There are ladies in Petersburg 
whose elegant Parisian dresses have been touched by 
these voracious inhabitants of the forest. One lady re- 
lated to me that she encountered a wolf in a garden, 
situated on the margin of a forest, and scared him away 
with her parasol. Another assured me that, as she was 
seated reading in the garden of her Petersburg villa, a 
bear made his appearance, and that she frightened him 
away by throwing a volume of George Sand at his 
head.* 

♦ The Russians consider the bear to be a great coward, and they say he 
will never attack any person unless when he is irritated or wounded. Of 
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AU this serves to prove bow completely those fauns of 
the Petersburg forests have gained the supremacy over 
Ceres and Flora, who are queens of the soil around all 
the other capitals of Europe. 

** For pity's sake do send me a portrait of the sun," 
said a friend of whom I took leave in Russia, when I 
was about to depart for the south, that is to say, for 
Germany. "It seems to me," continued my friend, 
" as though years had elapsed since I beheld the glorious 
face of Phoebus." If in the European world the aspect 
of the German Apollo is not supposed to be exceedingly 
gracious or brilliant^ yet the hankering that is felt to get 
a sight of him by Germans in Russia, may afford some 
idea of the very unattractive physiognomy of the Peters- 
burg Helios. 

But to form an accurate notion of it, one must have 
lived in Russia. Only those who have quitted the pale 
grey sky of Petersburg, to proceed southward, can ade- 
quately understand that our sky, so much depreciated 
by the French and Italians, may be felt to be bright, 
beautiful, and full of hope. The heart beats with pleas- 
ing emotion, a tear of poetic feeling starts to the eye, 
when we sing of the land where the citron-trees bloom ;— 
so it is with the Petersburgers when they dream of the 

the effect which sudden fright produces on the bear, very strange 
stories are told in Russia, but though interesting to the naturalist they 
would be out of place here. I have heard it related that a young man 
servant, having been sent from a Russian country house to purchase 
bread, came back without it, and^gave the following account of an ad- 
venture that occurred to htm daring his errand. On the road he met a 
bear, and in his fright he threw the bread at the animal's head. Some 
persons repaired to the spot where this rencounter was said to have taken 
place ; the bread was found tying in the road, and near it the bear dead 
and bathed in blood. It was conjectured that the animal ruptured a 
blood vessel, in which case it may be said he died of fright. 
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land where cherry and plum trees grow at every road 
side. With what sensations of delight do we find our- 
selves in Domodossola, in Bormio, or any of the much 
admired villages, which form as it were gates to the 
Transalpine South ! With similar feelings an inhabitant 
of Petersburg passes through Polangen, Tanroggen, or 
any other of the wretched villages on the borders of 
Lithuania, and, crossing the German frontier, gazes 
with eager delight on the new country around him. 
According to the Petersburg Almanac, the Russian 
capital is visited by only ninety days of sunshine through- 
out the year, and even those sweet smiles are not 
. unmingled with bitter frowns. Petersburg is not 
overhung by a fixed and steady canopy of cloud ; but 
it seems to be roofed over by a pale grey tent can- 
vass, continually agitated by the wind. 

But the dim grey sky that overhangs the city is not 
more unpleasing than the ground on which it stands. 
Vienna and Paris are built on a solid stony foundation, 
but Petersburg stands on a bottomless bog. In spring 
and autumn the mud oozes up through every little aper- 
ture in the wood and pavement of the street. Though 
on the banks of the Newa several millions are every year 
expended in plaster and gravel, in bridge and canal mak- 
ing, in draining, in driving piles for the foimdations of 
houses, &c. yet the soil on which Petersburg stands 
is so little improved that the old primeval swamp, as 
raw, uneven, mossy, and marshy as it was in the time of 
the Titans, is visible behind every garden wall. In Ger* 
man towns, at least in their suburbs, trees, vines, and 
shrubberies fill up the spaces between the houses, and in 
every spare nook of ground fragrant flowers are bloom- 
ing. In Petersburg, every garden is planted in a marsh, 
and in every spot on which the spade has not been at 
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work, the old unsightly morass appears. In the environs 
of Vienna, Dresden, Hamburg, Frankfurt — indeed of all 
the German cities. Nature herself has done half the 
gardener^s work 5 she has planted groups of trees, be- 
spangled the meadows with flowers, formed hills and 
valleys, and she has at least provided good firm ground 
and a tolerable sky ; so that, in making a garden, there 
is sometimes little more to do than to cut the paths. At 
Petersburg she gives of her own accord nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing — firm ground must first be made, and 
then the gravel walks and wood-paved roads are works 
of vast labour. To form meadows, the grass must be 
planted almost blade by blade. If a hill is wanted, it 
must be thrown up. If a valley is desired, it must be dug. 
If heat is required, it must be produced by stoves. If a 
clear sky is wished for, it must be painted on the draw- 
ing- room ceiling. 

In Petersburg it is only within the four walls of an 
apartment that one can behold nature under a genial 
and pleasant aspect ; and gay and variegated colours are 
seen only on the outsides of the buildings. The mea- 
dows are of a dirty hue, something between grey and 
yellow, and a pleasant green smiles only on the house- 
tops. The sky is a floating canopy of dull misty clouds. 
The stars seem all to have fallen on the cupolas of the 
churches. The dimmer the sun, the more radiant the 
gilded spires : the paler the moon, the more brilliant 
the illuminated palaces. 

What vast expense, labour, and difficulty would not 
Peter the Great have spared the present inhabitants of 
Petersburg as well as their forefathers and descendants, 
had he carried into efiect his original intention of esta- 
bUshing his new seat of government od the coast of the 
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Black Sea !♦ Petersburg would then have enjoyed a uni- 
formly fine climate, and would have been situated on a 
soil, whose fertility would have produced the most luxu- 
riant and picturesque vegetation, at one third of the 
cost now expended in gardening. Millions of men would 
then have been spared the dire necessity of devoting one 
half of their existence to the thought of how to protect 
themselves and their families against perishing of cold. 

Had the new Russian capital been founded on the site 
originally contemplated, there would have been no such 
repeated changing of Spanish^ Italian^ and French am- 
bassadors, as is now constantly occurring.-|- The young 
females of Petersburg would have looked less pale and 
delicate. The traffic in wwm furs and tea at present 
carried on in Petersburg would have been less active, 
and there might possibly have been a less intimate con- 
nexion between Russia and China. Acacia, laurel, and 
pomegranate trees would then have been as numerous in 
the gardens of Petersburg as birches, firs, and blackberry 
bushes.^ 

♦ This plan was long meditated by Peter the Great, who even marked 
out the particular spot on the shore of the Black Sea where it was his 
intention to fband his new capital. 

t All foreign ambassadors who have lived any time in Petersburg are 
astonished, on their return to their native countries, to find how rapidly 
they have grown old. 

X Had the Great Czar abided by his original plan, the political position 
of Russia, as well as the history of her civilization, would have been 
materially different from what they now are. Petersburg, instead of 
standing as she does, on the margin of the great field over which German 
civilization extends, would have approximated to Turkish and Gi-eek 
frontiers both by sea and land. The important position maintained by 
Germans in the Baltic Petersburg would have been taken by Greeks in the 
Euxine Petersburg. As Fins, Swedes, and Danes now mingle with the 
Russian and German population of the capital, Tatars, Circassians, and 
Cossacks would then have been more numerous. In proportion as the 
seats of European civilization would have been more remote, the pro- 
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The oniy natural advantages which afford any help to 
the people of Petersburg in their endeavours to impart 
picturesque beauty to the environs of their capital, are 
Istly, the deep blue Newa and the intersection of the land 
by the numerous arms of that noble river ; — 2ndly, the 
chain of Duderhof hills — and 3rdly, the shores of the Gulf 
of Finland. The admirers of natural scenery and out-door 
gardens repair either to the islands, to the shores of the 
Gulf, or to the chain of hills, as the only spots affording 
anything like rural enjoyment, and where the soil is pre- 
pared to favour the labours of cultivation. Taking a survey 
of all those points of view in the vicinity of Petersburg, 
which possess any share of rural beauty or present any 
picturesque effect^ they may be ranged in the three fol* 
lowing classes : — ^the gardens of the islands, the gardens 
along the sea shore, and those on the Duderhof hills. 

Counting every little spot of land surrounded by 
water, the Delta of the Newa may be said to include 
upwards of forty islands, great and small. Though all 
these islands collectively belong to the jurisdiction of the 
city, yet some of them are mere waste bits of ground, 
flooded in their turns by the tide of the sea or of the 
Newa, and are the resort of seals and wolves which prowl 

gresB of Russian improvement would have been more tardy. The 
construction of such a splendid road as that which now affords rapid 
communication between the Baltic Petersburg and Moscow, must have 
been impracticable in the Eazine Petersburg, as the Steppes furnish 
neither stone nor any other material fit for road-making ; consequently 
foreign cultivation could not so energetically have penetrated to the in- 
nermost heart of the empire. The Swedish territory might perhaps have 
remained inviolate, and Finland might have been uncouquered. On the 
other hand, the Eastern question would long ago have been settled, and 
the Black Sfea would have been entirely Russian. It is not impossible 
that the Muscovite Czars might have made a' stride to the Bosphorus, 
i^nd raised up the Imperial throne on the ruins of ancient Byzantium, 
Constantinople, and Stambul. 
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over the ice. Such are the little groups called the 
WoUniye islands, the Truchtanoff islands, and those in 
their vicinity. They are mere swamps overgrown with 
hirches, and are never visited by the inhabitants of Peters- 
burg. Other islands contain powder-magazines and little 
buildings for various purposes. The largest are the 
frequently mentioned Wassili-Ostrow, the Petersburg 
Island, and the islands formed by the Moika and Fon- 
tanka canals, &c. They are entirely covered by the 
houses of the city, and form as it were the nucleus of 
this island-capital. Lastly, and lying to the north-west 
of Petersburg Island, is a groupe of five islands of mid- 
dling size, separated from each other by branches of 
the great and little Newka and the Newa, These are 
exclusively the Garden-Islands of Petersburg, and they 
are called by way of distinction " the Islands." Their 
names are Krestowsky (Cross Island), — Kammenoi- 
Ostrow (Stone Island), — Jelaginskoi - Ostrow (Jelagin 
Island), — and Apothekerskoi - Ostrow (Apothecaries' 
Island.)* 

Originally the only vegetation of these islands con- 
sisted of bushes, together with a few aged oaks (the 
oldest veterans of Petersburg), and abundance of firs and 
birches, which even now are numerous. In these prime- 
val woods and marshes, the gardener's art has been 
exercised since the end of the last century. The old oaks 
have been left standing, but the wild bushes and bram- 
bles removed. In short, by the help of new plantations 
and fine gravel walks, parks have been laid out in the 
60th degree of north latitude. Here and there is descried 

♦ When the inhabitants of Petersburg say, " We are going to spend 
this summer at the Islands/' or ** We will make a party to the Islands," 
thoy always mean the groupe of Garden Islands above mentioned, and 
no others. 
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a little Finnish fishing village, forming a striking con- 
trast to the rising splendour of the new houses and plea- 
sure grounds, and marking in an interesting manner the 
extreme positions of social life. Bridges have been built 
from island to island ; canals have been cut and ponds 
dug ; and, along the banks of the river have been built 
imperial pleasure palaces, and those elegant villas which 
are here called datschas. 

Most of these parks and pleasure grounds have been 
commenced and completed during the reigns of the em- 
perors Alexander and Nicholas, to whom almost every 
town in Russia is indebted for a public garden. The first 
idea of these pleasure houses and gardens originated with 
the empress Catherine, a circumstance which may per- 
haps account for the name *' datschas *' being applied 
to them. The word datscha signifies " gift," and it is 
well known that Catherine occasionally presented to her 
favourites large tracts of ground, and even whole islands, 
on which j;hey might build pleasure houses, and some- 
times with villas and gardens already upon them. Thus 
the island Jelagin was first given to one MelgunoflF, then 
to Mischinskoi, next to Jelagin, and it is now the pro- 
perty of the Empress Alexandra Feodorowna, Thus the 
island of Krestowsky first belonged to the Razumowskys, 
and afterwards to the Bieloserokis ; and Kammennoi- 
Ostrow was first given to BestuscheflF, and now belongs 
to the Grand Duke Michael. 

Each of the islands is devoted to some particular object, 
and is the resort of a particular class of visitors. Jelagin 
is entirely appropriated to the imperial country palace 
and gardens ; therefore, no persons reside there but the 
imperial family and the court, who usually spend a portion 
of the spring at Jelagin, which is the most brilliant 
period of the year for the islands. There are no private 
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datschas on Jelagin, and riding and walking are the 
only amusements which the public can enjoy there. The 
Jelagin palace presents no remarkable beauty, and is 
not to be compared with the palaces and gardens of 
Potsdam. 

Kammennoi-Ostrow contains all the principal island 
datschas of the rich Petersburgers. These datschas, which 
extend along the water-side, are built in various styles. 
Some are in the Gothic, some in the Italian style, and 
others are in the Chinese, Dutch, and French styles ; in 
short, the gardens and pavilions of this little island may 
be said to present specimens of the taste of every nation 
and age. Although enormous sums have been expended 
on them, and they display great luxury, yet they are far 
from possessing the architectural elegance of Italian 
villas, the comfort of English country-houses, or the 
cheerful aspect of German summer residences. These 
datschas are indebted to the ungenial climate for their 
most attractive charm, namely, the extraordinary abun- 
dance of flowers with which they are usually adorned. 
Many flowers which grow without doors in our gardens, 
will grow here only within doors, and are consequently 
reared in pots. In Petersburg the hothouses are filled 
with these flowers, and in the warm months they are 
brought out to decorate the balconies, doorways, and 
windows of the datschas, which are sometimes as 
abundantly garnished with fine shrubs and variegated 
flowers as the cottages in some parts of Germany at 
Whitsuntide. 

Krestowsky, or the Cross Island, lies between the sea 
and the elegant Jelagin and Kammennoi-Ostrow, and 
is larger than both the latter put together. On this 
island endless paths cross each other, and open, among 
the thickets of fir tuid wild pine trees, pleasing views of 
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the Gulf of ^ Finland. This island is the favourite place 
of resort for the lower class of the Russian population of 
Petersburg ; and the mushik and the kupez row over in 
their smartly painted boats to enjoy the national amuse- 
ments of sliding and swinging. Numerous katscheli and 
sliding hills are erected^ and on Sundays the beloved 
ssamowar may be seen steaming on the greensward be- 
neath every groupe of pine trees, and a noisy party of 
bearded Russians singing, talking, and chatting around 
it. , 

The German inhabitants of Petersburg have made 
choice of another island as their place of recreation. 
Petrowsky is the favourite resort of the German citizen, 
and thither he repairs to drink his coffee and smoke his 
pipe. The buildings and gardens here are comparatively 
on a small scale. At Petrowsky there are gardens where 
milk and cakes are sold, coffee houses, small taverns, &c., 
as in our towns. However, Petrowsky is not exclusively 
German, and Russian datschas and mansions are seen in 
all parts of the island. 

The genuine Petersburgers entertain a thorough con- 
viction that no city in the world will bear comparison 
with their capital, and they are very much disposed to 
depreciate everything that does not belong to it. Con- 
sequently, they hold their five enchanted islands in high 
estimation, and are not a little astonished when foreigners 
are not enraptured with their beauties. They cannot 
comprehend why we hesitate to pronounce their island 
gardens equal to the gardens of Damascus, Babylon, or 
Schiras, and why we deny to Petersburg the rank of the 
fifth oriental paradise. The chief enjoyment of their 
lives being to drive in droschkas or their four-horse car- 
riages, they can form no idea of the luxury of sitting 
book in hand, or absorbed in meditation^ in an arbour of 
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fragrant honeysuckle : their gardens have neither arbourtf 
nor any pleasant corners overshaded hy foliage. They 
cannot understand what is the defect of their gardens, 
when the German says : " Yes, it is all very pretty, but 
not so pretty as in my country." With us. Nature per- 
forms the task of filling up all those little gaps which art 
neglects in Russian gardens. With us, every citizen 
and peasant contributes his mite to render the picture 
more luxuriant and finished. In Petersburg, every 
patch of ground which is not planted at the expense of 
the government or the wealthy classes, remains a dreary 
gap for the wind to whistle through : no garden Genius 
is there to fill it up with natural verdure and foliage. 

A lady, who had travelled in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, made a voyage up the Baltic to the Petersburg 
Archipelago. She was taken to the Island gardens, and, 
while she was viewing the datschas, the imperial summer 
palace, the plantations, and the hothouses, her friend, a 
Russian lady who accompanied her, threw her arms 
round her neck and fervently kissed her cheek. ^* Why 
do you kiss me ?'* inquired the lady, who received this 
unexpected salute. " Alas, my dear," replied her Rus- 
sian friend, " you are constantly sighing. I see you do 
not like this country." — ** Did I sigh ? Forgive me !" 
So it is with all foreigners here — Germans, English, 
Italians, French, Danes, and Swedes, all sigh and all feel 
here that absence of comfort to which the native of 
Petersburg is sensible only when he reaches the Cossack 
frontier. The people of Petersburg, though they do not 
all evince their sympathy in so afiectionate a manner as 
the lady above mentioned, are nevertheless annoyed at 
the moody melancholy foreigner, who will not acknow- 
ledge the excellence of the handiwork which he sees. 
They cannot understand that it is this s^xae trim and 
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formal handiwork which displeases the eye of the foreigner, 
which seeks in vain for the deep and luxuriant leafy 
thickets planted by Nature in the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of his native home. 

In spite, however, of the sighs of us foreigners, the 
Petersburg Islands, as it may perhaps be imagined from 
the description given above, have their own peculiar 
charms, and moreover their days of beauty ; - so that 
those who wish to see them in their best point of view 
should visit them at the proper time and under the pro- 
per circumstances. Above all things, let a pedestrian 
excursion to the Islands be avoided. They must not 
be visited like the Berlin Menagerie Gardens, or the 
Vienna Prater. Let it be remembered that in Peters- 
burg everything is accommodated to droshka-driving : 
that all the gardens and buildings occupy extensive sites ; 
and that the vast tableaux are best seen, and their effects 
best judged of, while the spectator is driving rapidly past 
them. Engage a four-horse carriage, which is the best 
vehicle for the purpose, and, having dashed with the 
swiftness of the wind through the barren parts of Petrow- 
sky Ostrow, gallop for a while to and fro in the drives of 
Jelagin and Krestowsky, amid the stream of equipages 
constantly pouring through them on Sundays and 
holidays. Having thus enjoyed a passing view of the 
gaily ornamented wooden villas, you may call on some 
friend, who owns one of these elegant summer palaces, 
and take tea or perhaps sup with the family circle in 
the splendidly furnished datscha. About sunset, hire a 
boat, manned with half a dozen stout active boatmen, 
and, having rowed through the branches of the Newa, 
enter the'Gulf of Finland. There stop for a while to 
gaze on the broad disk of the northern summer sun de- 
scending into the lap of Thetis ; and then your boatmen 
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singing, drinking all the time, will briskly skim over 
the surface of the water, rowing completely round some 
of the islands. This excursion will afford you a perfect 
idea of the magical effect of a clear midsummer night 
in Petersburg, The glimmering night-lights in the 
fishing villages, and the blaze of light issuing from the 
windows of the brilliantly illuminated datschas, give ani- 
mation to the picture ; while the midnight bustle and 
movement on the islands, (not less active than in day- 
time) is distinctly audible from the water. About one 
o'clock in the morning, when the chilly dew announces 
the returning sunrise, you glide homeward like a wan-> 
dering night-ghost. As you pass on to the Perspective, 
observe the beautiful effect of the approaching morning 
light, as it dawns on the palace. And when, having slept 
till about eleven in the forenoon, you draw aside your bed- 
curtains, recollect your dream of the past night, and no 
longer wonder why the Petersburgers so highly laud the 
beauty of their islands. 

If one of your Petersburg friends should then call 
on you and invite you to breakfast with him at Talon's, 
the Traiteur, and to take a drive on the English Quay, 
you will find yourself obliged to confess to him that the 
Petersburg islands possess great attractions. 

If your friend is wise, he will be satisfied with this 
confession, and will not propose an excursion to the 
Petersburg villages. But there are many so inconsiderate 
as not to spare a foreigner that treat. The villages that 
surround the German cities are as delightful as any one 
could desire to see. The Hamburg villages on the 
marshes of the Elbe, the villages round Dresden, or 
those in the vicinity of Frankfurt on the Mayne, even 
the rape plantations in the villages of our sandy land of 
promise, are lovely, full of rural grace, and abounding in 
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pictures for the sketch-book of an artist. The much 
bepraised and often-mentioned villages, which owe their 
existence to the taste of the people of Petersburg for 
vegetable cultivation^ may be said to consist chiefly of 
the following five : Great and Little Ochta, Bolshaya- 
Derewnja, Malaja - Derewnja, and Tschomaja-Retshka. 
They form a long, unterminating line (for every thing in 
Petersburg is without an end)— stretching to the Newa. 
The two first-mentioned are opposite to the upper part, 
and the last two lie facing the lower part of the city or 
insular archipelago. The houses of these villages, which 
are formed of fir planks, fastened together, are ranged 
in uniform rows like files of soldiers, and are, for the 
most part^ without the ornament of a tree. Large cab- 
bage and cucumber gardens extend inward on the land 
side^ and along the river runs a road which on Sundays 
is crowded by files of carriages like the alleys of the 
island. 

All whose means are not sufficient to enable them to 
have a Gothic or Chinese pavilion^ quarter themselves 
during some of the summer months in the fir plank 
houses of their villages, and enjoy country life, at least as 
much of it as they can obtain, amidst tea-drinking, card- 
playing, and carriage-driving. Their humble pretensions 
in this respect are much to be admired. 

Struye^s new mineral-water establishment is near No- 
vaja Derewnja. It is an elegant building, with fine 
saloons, but situated in the midst of the bare, fiat marsh. 
It is distant almost a German mile from the centre of 
the city. This quarter has recently come more into vogue, 
and in summer the garden of the establishment is a fa- 
vourite rendezvous for the fashionable world of the 
islands. An unprejudiced stranger cannot well compre- 
hend why this useful establishment is so far from the 
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central points of the city. It is situated a full German 
mile from the commencement of the Perspective, and 
those'who go to and fro every day to this spurious Carls- 
bad might, for the same expense of time and money, 
travel to the legitimate bath. 

The elegant StrogonoflF Gardens, now open to the 
public, the Besborodko and other gardens, have robbed 
the deities of the marshes of considerable tracts of 
ground, and appropriated them to purposes of human 
enjoyment. Reckoning the extent of all the garden and 
pleasure-ground in Petersburg, including the Taurian 
gardens, and the parks and pleasure-grounds of the 
islands, the whole (according to the great plan of the 
Russian capital, published by the General Staff,) will be 
found to be equivalent to a superficies of 25,000,000 
square yards^, 

The villages of Great and Little Ochta are in one 
respect remarkable. The ground which they occupy 
includes the site of the petty predecessor of Petersburg. 
Here stood the old Swedish fortress, Nyenschanz or 
Schanz ter Nyen, and more early, Landskrona, or in Rus- 
sian, Wenetz Semli (that is, the Crown of the Country). 
A long contest for this little fortress and trading- town 
was maintained, since the thirteenth century, between the 
Swedes and Russians, not then the Muscovites, but the 
Novgorod Republicans. In general, the Swedes had 
possession, and sometimes the two nations carried on, 
through the medium of this town, a pacific commercial 
intercourse with each other. Every trace of it is now 
lost and forgotten.* 

* Among some papers, which in former times had belonged to an old 
Reval merchant, I read several German commercial letters, dated from 
Nyenschanz on the Newa. From the contents of these letters it was 
evident that the inhabitants must once have possessed similar, though 
of course not sach large, commercial establishments and coanting-houses 
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THE SEA-COAST. 



Peter the Great! Every chapter which treats of 
Petersburg, or even of Russia, ought in strict propriety 
to commence with Peter the Great 5 for not only Peters- 
burg, not only the whole of Russia, but every branch 
and twig of the political and social economy of the 
nation had its origin with Peter the Great. The history 
therefore of many Russian towns, roads, canals, and 
public establishments, even the annals of numerous gar- 
dens, houses, manufactories^ mines, and mills, begins 
with Peter the Great That monarch indeed did what 
no previous conqueror ever thought of doing — he founded 
the new capital of his empire on an enemy's territory. 
Perhaps he concurred somewhat in opinion with that 
military commander who thought that the best way to 
get his troops into battle was to throw the colours into 
the hostile ranks. Certain it is, that if we place that 
which is dear to us in the power of an enemy, we feel 
the greater anxiety for its safety, and we strive to get it 
under our own care and protection. 

During the building of his new capital, the czar was 
frequently obliged to exchange the chisel and the trowel 
for the sword ; and to drive the enemy from the gates of 
the rising city which was to be his chief dwelling-place. 
On one of those fields of battle by which the suburbs of 
Petersburg were consecrated, he erected, in the year 1711, 
the palace and garden of Catharinenhof (which is be- 
yond the town, close to the sea), to commemorate his 
victory over the Swedes. This palace was at first only 

m 
as they now have on Wasaili-Ostrow. In Petersburg I was shown an 
old, strongly-made oaken clnthes-chest, which came from Nyenschaaz, 
possibly the only relic of its past history which Petersburg can boast of 
possessing. 

VOL. II. N 
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the residence of the empress Catherine, wife of Peter 
the Great, and of the grand-duchesses, Anne and Eliza- 
beth. The wooden palace still stands there, but the 
plantations of the garden have extended far beyond the 
old field of battle. 

During a considerable period, the Catharinenhof gar- 
dens, which, with those of the Summer-gardens, are the 
oldest pleasure-grounds connected with the city, were the 
only places of pleasurable recreation for the people of 
Petersburg, and, perhaps from old habit, they are still 
the gardens most visited in opening spring to enjoy the 
first signs of reanimated nature. 

The Catharinenhof gardens are chosen for the May- 
day promenade. Throughout all Russia, the first of 
May is celebrated in every village by ring-dances, and 
in every town by holiday excursions. On that day, 
Petersburg pours forth all who have a desire for some 
enjoyment of life. The poor on foot, young dandies on 
horseback, ladies and old gentlemen in carriages — all re- 
pair to Catharinenhofi^, in order to make a pleasant com- 
mencement, if not of the finest season of the year, yet 
at least of a month whose very name awakens ideas of 
pleasure, though the May- day promenaders sometimes 
find it prudent to wrap themselves in bear- skin. These 
promenades are like the drives in the Admiralty Place, 
which have already been described in noticing the Easter 
festivities. 

These gardens contain numerous bowling-greens, re- 
staurateurs' rooms, and a visiter, smoking his cigar, may 
sit down on one of the greens in front of a restauraiion^ 
close to the drives. There he may quietly enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing the semi-magnificence of the Russian 
empire slowly roll oflF in pompous four-horse coaches, 
jnoving solemnly one after the other. There may be 
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seen senatoi^^ generals wearing the stars of their orders, 
bearded merchants, venerable archbishops and bishops, 
foreign visiters, &c., exactly as at the Admiralty drives. 
This is a spectacle with the annual aind numerous inter- 
vening repetitions of which no inhabitant of Petersburg 
is ever satiated, and in which even a foreigner, when a 
little inured to Russia, finds much that is attractive. 
The carriages drive during the whole day in the alleys 
according to a fixed plan, moving regularly round 
and round, like horses in a mill. It makes one dizzy to 
think that on this same day the upper ranks in every 
town in all Russia are executing this mill- movement in 
concert, and keeping strict time in the performance. 
The festival is crowned by the presence of the emperor, 
who never fails to visit this scene. His majesty usually 
appears on horseback, accompanied by the princes of the 
imperial family, and attended by a brilliant military staff. 
Consequently, the imperial presence creates considerable 
excitement. The Russians, who are accustomed to cele- 
brate all holidays in community with their idolized em- 
peror and all the court, attach no importance to our 
festivals, where the sun is wanting which sheds his bright 
radiance on every surrounding object, and to worship 
which has become with them a favourite habit. The 
arrival of the emperor is as anxiously looked for as if he 
were the Genius of the Spring, and those who, amidst 
the overwhelming tumult, do not get a sight of him, 
sorrowfully wend their way home, one after another, as 
butterflies vanish when the orb of day disappears. 

On the coast of the Gulf of Finland, a row of country 
houses extends from Catharinenhof to Peterhof and Ora- 
nienbaum. In the neighbourhood of the city, the coast, 
everywhere flat and low, is a part of the inundated 
Delta of the Newa, the high,- and, strictly speaking, the 

N 2 
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old coast, being situated more inland. However, at some 
further distance, the coast forming the whole southern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland rises from 200 to SOO feet, 
running on in rough precipitous ridges. This rough cal- 
careous coast is called the Klint, and on the western part 
of it stands the cathedral of Reval. To the east, and 
about two miles from the sea, is the waterfall of the 
Narowa. There is not in any other part of Europe a 
waterfall of such magnitude so near the sea. On this 
Klint are situated the villages of Oranienbaum and 
Peterhof, and the garden -terraces of many of the private 
datschas slope down to the sea-side. 

With^the exception of the road to Zarskoje-Sselo, this 
road, which runs along the sea-coast, is at Peterhof the 
best for driving, as well as the most cheerful and plea- 
sant in the whole jurisdiction of Petersburg. It is broad 5 
the houses and bridges are well built; and it is furnished 
with werst-stones of wrought granite. Of the dull uni- 
formity which prevails here, some idea may be formed 
from the fact, that these granite werst-stones are the only 
direction marks in the wilderness around. It is com- 
mon to hear the Russians say : *^ We have taken a house 
this year on the Peterhof road, near the seventh werst," 
or, *' The Orlof datscha is close to the eleventh worst," 
or, ** On our way we can breakfast at the traiteur's at the 
fourteenth werst ;" as though the werst-stones were pyra- 
mids. There are neither hills nor dales, neither brooks 
nor smiling valleys, nor any natural features which serve 
to mark the locality ; and, consequently, the werst-stones 
are counted as directions for the road. 

On the road to Peterhof, as well as on the islands, 
some of the wealthy Petersburgers have built their 
datschas amidst birch and fir thickets and moss Tunders. 
The Scheremetiews, the Demidoffs, the SchuwalofFs, and 
the Chitrows, have their datschas here, some at the third. 
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others at the fourth, and others at the tenth, twentieth, 
and twenty-fifth werst. This road may in some degree 
be compared to the road leading from Hamburg to 
Blankenese, with this exception, that the farms of the 
Hamburg merchants have in all respects the advantage 
over the datschas of the Petersburg nobles. For the 
latter it must certainly be admitted art has done much ; 
but much is still wanting to give them the effect of com- 
pleteness. The frame is there, but the picture is wanting; 
and it is curious that these gardens and datschas seem 
to be only planned out and in progress. Is this growing 
youth, or it is the fate of Russia to be always in begin- 
nings ? Wood, the prevailing building material here, is 
certainly not calculated to create durable structures. 
Neither here nor in Peterhof did I see anything which 
either surprised or charmed me. 

The imperial court, when in town for the winter, is 
sometimes at the Winter Palace, sometimes at the An- 
nitschkow palace. It seems to entertain a certain par- 
tiality for the latter. At all high festivals, at Christmas, 
at Easter, &c., it is invariably fixed at the Winter 
Palace ; and in spring, usually a little before or after the 
opening of the fine season by the promenade to Catha- 
rinenhof, which I have already described, it moves to 
the islands, and all the people of quality who have not 
flown away to foreign bathing-places go thither along 
with it. Towards the end of May, the court goes to 
Peterhof and Alexandria — ^the latter a charming little 
country-seat belonging to the empress— and thither, too, 
it is followed by all persons of any distinction. About the 
end of June, the Petersburg troops take possession of 
their summer-camp at Krasnoje-Sselo, and the court then 
resides in the vicinity at Zarskoje-Sselo, but at times also 
at Pawlowsk, and again at Peterhof. When the ma- 
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noeuvres are over^ the autumn is generally passed at 
Zarskoje-Sselo : the court pays perhaps another visit, of 
a few days at most, to the islands, and when the long 
winter nights commence, it returns to the Annitschkow 
and the Winter Palace. Many high personages usually 
follow the court in all these movements ; and those who 
can afford it have, besides their palace in Petei^sburg, 
their datschas both in the islands and on the sea- 
coast in Peterhof, and on the Duderhof hills near Zars- 
koje-Sselo. 

The centre of Peterhof is formed by the old mansion 
erected here for Peter the Great. Though additions and 
alterations have been made by each succeeding emperor 
and empress^ the whole still bears the character of the 
architecture of all the houses which Peter had built for 
himself in Petersburg, the old Summer Palace, the 
Mentschikow palace, &c. ; even the yellow colour origi- 
nally given, to the outside has ever since been retained. 
Like all these buildings, it has nothing remarkable in the 
style of its architecture ; and, therefore, in comparison 
with Versailles and other French palaces, which seem to 
have been taken for its models, it is not more worthy of 
notice than the Kasan church beside St. Peter's at 
Rome. With so animated a prospect as the lofty coast 
commands over the sea, incessantly studded by ships of 
war and merchantmen, it is incomprehensible why the 
principal front of this palace should be turned towards 
the land and not face the water. Gardens slope from 
the house down to the beach, in several terraces, whence 
the waters of several fountains and falls descend to sup- 
ply lower basins. These basins, the Neptune-groups, 
the nymphs, Tritons, dolphins, storks, and swans, the 
bepainted rocks and grottoes, are all copied from the 
plates to Hirschfeld's Gartenkunst [Theory of Garden- 
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ing^ published between 1*775 and 1780] ; but one cannot 
walk without a feeling of awe in the shade of the oaks 
and limes in the garden, which Peter the Great himself 
planted. The small houses, Marly and Monplaisir, situ- 
ated, like offices to the main building, beneath these trees, 
serve to picture to the eye of the spectator the modest 
domestic establishment of the carpenter of Saardam, 
the great emperor of Russia, the reformer of eastern 
Europe. 

In the main building there is one extremely interesting 
room, containing a collection of 868 pictures. They are 
all portraits, executed during Catherine's reign, by a 
certain count Rotali, in a tour through the fifty govern- 
ments of Russia, probably to afibrd ocular demonstra* 
tion to the empress how rich her great empire was in 
physiognomies, and especially in beauties. They are 
remarkably lovely young females, whom the count has 
portrayed, professedly with the greatest fidelity, in the 
various picturesque situations and in their national cos- 
tume in which he met with them. One cannot help ad- 
miring the inventive genius with which the count has 
contrived to give a different attitude and expression to 
all these 368 faces. One of these damsels is busy knit- 
ting, another embroidering; one is peeping roguishly 
from behind a curtain, another looking expectantly out 
of a window ; one, seated in a chair, seems to be conver- 
sing with her lover, another is fiung back on a sofa, 
absorbed in thought ; this is sleeping so soundly and so 
sweetly, that one must have the apathy of a Laplander 
not to give her a kiss ; that is standing before the look- 
ing-glass, combing her beautiful hair; one is lighting 
a candle, another muffled in fur to the ears, shows only 
a lovely pair of lips and mild blue eyes peeping forth 
from the rough bear-skin ; this is sticking a flower in her 
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bosom, that is biting an apple ; and so they go on throngfa 
the hundreds of variations. There are also some admi- 
rable portraits of aged people ; a gray-headed old man 
begging, an old woman by the fireside. 

This collection would be unique in its kind, and inva- 
luable for the physiognomist and ethnographer in parti- 
cular, if one could be sure that the portraits were all as 
accurate and true to nature as they are handsome and 
tasteful. This, however, there is reason to doubt, for all 
the physiognomies betray much more of the stamp of the 
French school than of the Russian, Tatar, Finlandish, and 
of the other national races dwelling in Russia. They 
are rendered suspicious, moreover, by the circumstance 
that they were presented by a gentleman to a lady. It 
is probable that every pretty attitude of these Russian 
damsels served only to mask a compliment to the 
empress. 

The other halls and apartments of this palace contain 
little that is remarkable — one of them, the little tables 
and benches with which the emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas played here when children; another, carving 
and turnery by Peter the Great ; a third, blots of ink 
made by this or that prince when a schoolboy at this 
place ; a fourth had on the ceiling a curious painting, 
representing a party of little angels playing from notes, 
which lay upon clouds by way of desks ; and a fifth had 
all the gods of Greece, reclining upon clouds. The old 
Russian who showed us round, not a little proud of his 
knowledge, took occasion to intimate that the people 
of ancient Greece were ignorant and superstitious, 
and believed that the gods lolled about in this manner 
upon clouds, though now it is well known to be an im- 
possibility. 

The pheasantry> and other appendages to the palace 
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of Peterhof, are on so insignificant a scale as to be far 
surpassed by those of many a petty German prince. 
I was interested by one observation communicated to 
me by the keeper of the pheasantry, a native of CasseL 
Pheasants had been brought hither from the Caucasus, 
and others procured from German and English phea- 
santries. All the wild Caucasian birds died ; the cocks 
of the tame English and German breeds, accustomed to 
a more northern climate, had propagated. 

To be pleased with Peterhof, one ought to see it only 
in the first days of July, when the court here gives 
those brilliant and celebrated fHes to which the 500,000 
inhabitants of the capital have a general invitation. All 
the rest of the year the place looks as if the family was 
from home. On those three days, on the contrary, all is life 
and gaiety, splendour and magnificence. There are per- 
sons who spend each day nearly 20,000 rubles for lodging 
alone. This sounds incredible, and yet it is literally ^ue. 
The calculation is as follows : As it would be indecorous 
for a high personage to hire lodgings of any of the petty 
householders in the village, etiquette requires that he 
should have a house of his own to live in. Accordingly, he 
buys a piece of ground for 20,000 or up to 30,000 rubles, 
and builds himself a datscha. The expense of building 
may be estimated at from 80,000 to 150,000 rubles, so 
that the house, by the time it is finished, costs from 
200,000 to 300,000 rubles. The interest of this capital 
at 6 per cent, is from 16,000 to 18,000 rubles. The 
expenses of keeping it up, for overseers, managers, &c., 
whom it is necessary to engage, are enormous, amounting 
to from 20,000 to 30,000 rubles, making a yearly total 
of about 40,000 rubles. If we further take into account 
that this wooden palace cannot last more than 40 or 50 
years, or is sometimes sold again for a mere trifle, we may 

n6 
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set down a loss of 6000 rubles a year in capital ; and as 
the place is inhabited cmly those three days, and during 
all the rest of the year is absolutely empty and deserted, 
it must be obvious that the statement with which we set 
out is not exaggerated. The great do not enter into 
these calculations, or they would often be staggered if 
one were to demonstrate to them, merely by the aid of 
the four first rules of arithmetic, how dearly they have 
to pay for every one of their pleasures, 

THE DUDERHOF HILLS. 

The imperial country-houses, the towns, villages, and 
places in the environs of Petersburg, have partly German 
names, as Peterhof, Schliisselburg, Oranienbaum, &c., 
partly ancient Finnish appellations, which sound very 
like Italian, for instance, Kolpina, Gatschina, Koporie, 
Kipene, Perkolo, Mosino, Tosna, Ischera, &c.; and 
partly Russian, as Zarskoje-Sselo, Krasnoje-Sselo, Paw- 
lowsk, and Strelna. 

The last mansions and villages, with the exception of 
Strelna, which has posted itself on the Newa, are all 
situated in tlie valleys of the Duderhof hills. These hills, 
overgrown with birches and firs, are to Petersburg what 
the Saxon Switzerland is to Dresden, and the east wood 
to Vienna } and Zarskoje-Sselo and Krasnoje-Sselo are 
the Schonbrunns, Laxenburgs, and Badens of Peters- 
burg, 

The principal of these palaces, the chief summer resi- 
dence of the Russian emperors, is Zarskoje-Sselo. This 
place, like almost every thing else in Russia that is agree- 
able or useful, owes its origin to Peter the Great. Peter 
built here the first house, and planted with his own hand 
the beautiful alleys of sycamores, whose shade is enjoyed 
by the present generation. But it was Elisabeth who 
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ejected the large and splendid palace, which Catherine 
further embellished, and which, doomed, like the Winter 
Pcilace and like every Russian mansion, like Moscow and 
every Russian town, to be consumed by fire, was rebuilt 
by Alexander. It comprehends treasures and magnifi- 
cent productions which might enable a Scheherasade to 
prolong her life a thousand nights by her magical descrip- 
tions — amber rooms, pillars of jasper, agate, and por- 
phyry, Chinese, Persian, and Turkish rooms, colonnades, 
marble baths, mosaics. Gobelins tapestries, malachite 
vases, Turkish kiosks, nay, whole Chinese villages, Dutch 
farms, and Swiss ch^ets, triumphal arches, rostral co- 
lumns, and bronze statues, which Catherine erected to 
her paramours and Alexander to his '* chers compagnons 
d^armes^^ intermixed with plantations of roses, hermi- 
tages, artificial ruins, grottoes, and waterfalls. 

The gardens of Zarskoje-Sselo are undoubtedly kept 
with the greatest care of any in the world. The flowers 
and trees are inspected and tended with the most anxious 
vigilance. An old invalid officer conducts hither his five 
or six hundred soldiers to assist the gardeners and over- 
seers. If a leaf drops from a tree, an old invalid runs 
after it to pick it up. After the violent north winds, 
which blow off thousands of leaves, these poor fellows 
have, as it may be imagined, enough to do ; they have 
even to fish out every one of those leaves. from the ponds 
and canals, that the surface of the watery mirror may be 
kept perfectly clear. Every thing in these extensive 
gardens is dusted ; the very trees are rubbed and polished 
like the looking-glasses and furniture in a drawing-room : 
every pebble that projects in the grand walks is put to 
rights, every blade of grass that happens to be bent down 
is straightened. 

I once saw here a council held over a flower which had 
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been broken from its stem, with cis much sdemnity as if 
a capital crime had been the subject of its inquiry. All 
the gardeners were summoned. The chief inspector held 
the flower in his hand. All the questions which could 
suggest themselves, as to which gardener's department 
it belonged, from which bed it came, when it was plucked, 
by whom, whether by a child or a dog, were gravely dis- 
cussed, and each strove to answer them from the inspec- 
tion of the carpus delicti ; threats were not spcured, and 
rewards promised for the detection of the culprit. 

There is no doubt that the cost of merely keepbg 
these gardens in such clean and trim condition exceeds 
100,000 rubles per annum ; and with such sacrifices the 
court contrives to have a garden* that is as smart as a 
ball-room. It is said that the Russian nation needs an 
absolute, despotic government. It is equally certain that 
these northern gardens need this rigid care and attention, 
to prevent the efforts of art from being baflSed and order 
overthrown by the tempests and inclemency of this un- 
genial climate. 

The gardens of Pawlowsk are less magnificent but 
more agreeable and charming than those of Zarskoje- 
Sselo. They are situated only a few wersts from the 
latter, and like them among the Duderhof hills. The 
palace itaelf, the summer residence of the late empress- 
mother, is a simpler edifice. According to Swinin, the 
total length of the walks and drives in these gardens is 
150 wersts ; and such is the variety of their plantations 
and embellishments that Russian literature possesses 
several works treating solely of the gardens of Pawlowsk. 
Of late years, the villages of Pawlowsk and Zarskoje* 
Bselo have become extremely thriving by means of the 
railroad which connects them with the city ; and they are 
now decidedly the principal places of recreation of the 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE RASNOSCHTSCHIKS. 

Hawkers and Pedlars — Their long and distant Joarneys — Street-hawkers 
—The Tea-seller — ^The Kwas-seller — Venders of Eatables — Itinerant 
Bakers — Wiasma'Gingerbread — Milk-women — Physiognomical Obser- 
vations — Itinerant Coopers, Glaziers, &c — Dressing-gown Tatars — 
Moscow Picture-sellers. 

I know not whether it is the restless nomadic element 
mixed with the Russian blood which renders every thing 
in this great empire less stable and less sedentary than in 
our solid country, or whether it is the bustling specula- 
tive disposition of the Russian dealers and mechanics 
which urges them to spy about every where, and to seek 
the best opportunities for disposing of their goods. Be 
this as it may, there are obviously many more petty 
dealers in small wares and handicraftsmen, omnia sua 
secum portantes^ travelling about in the Russian empire 
than among us ; and while ours are seen sitting thought- 
ful and silent in the markets waiting for customers, these 
itinerant traders perambulate all the streets of Russian 
towns, crying their goods, extolling them, and civilly 
accosting all they meet. Perhaps this may be owing, in 
some degree, to the inclemency of the climate, which 
renders incessant motion absolutely necessary : perhaps, 
too, on account of the extent of the Russian towns, these 
itinerant traders, if they were not to go to their cus- 
tomers, might have much of their stock left upon their 
hands. 
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The Russians call these hawkers rcanoschtschiksy from 
rctsnossitjy to carry about^ or promuischlenniks, from pro^ 
muischl, an abstract term, which likewise denotes the 
nature of the petty traffic carried on by these people. 
Every Russian possesses an innate talent for this profes- 
sion, and follows it in preference to any other. Peter 
the Great was well aware of this disposition, when he 
advised the Jews in Holland not to go to Russia, because 
they would there find their masters in pedling. Among 
all the hundred tribes under the Russian sceptre, the 
native of Great Russia, with no other privilege but his 
talent, is exclusively the itinerant petty dealer.* This 
promuischl, this pedling, is so essential a part of the 
nature and habits of the Russians, that its interest-s have 
uot unfrequently involved the state in wars, and led to 
aggrandizements. Just as France has been impelled to 
make conquests by its fondness for military glory, and 
England by the interests of its wide-extended commerce, 
as the East Indies were acquired by means of English 
merchants, so was Siberia by means of Russian pedlars. 
Not only was it traders who first caused Russia to gain a 
firm footing in Siberia, but it was promuischlenniki, who, 
by degrees, discovered all the parts of that vast region, 
who explored them for the sake of their indefatigable 
trading speculations, and thus not only knitted the first 
ties which bound those remote tracts to the body of the 
state, but, with arms in their hands, absolutely incorpo- 
rated them with it. In the east, on the Persian frontiers, 
in the south-west towards Moldavia and Wallachia, in 
the far north in the Lapmarks, the active and enter- 
prising promuischlenniki are, at this moment, spinning 
similar threads. 

* With the exception of the Polish provinces, where the Jew is the 
competitor of the Rassian rasnoschtsohik. 
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The principal seat of the whole Russian promuischl, 
the central and starting-point of genuine Russian enter- 
prise in general, is Moscow. Numbers of speculative 
heads are continually pouring into that city, and thence, 
furnished with the commissions of wealthy merchants, 
they disperse themselves over the whole world. The 
great manufacturers and mercantile men of that city 
have in continual commission a great number of petty 
rasnoschtschiks, whom they supply on credit with a cer- 
tain amount of goods. With these the rasnoschtschik 
loads his one-horse telega, nails to it the images of his 
saints, and cheerily travels over the whole known and 
unknown world. In general these people join company 
with others of their class^ and it is not uncommon to 
meet whole caravans of their little cars, laden with wares 
and decorated with images of saints and wild plants of 
the steppes, wandering through the empire. They travel 
to the Black Sea, to the Tatars, who, it is true, need not 
much, and cross the Caucasus to the country of the 
Grusinians, where Russian sledges and furs are super- 
fluous articles. They direct their course to Siberia, and 
seek to' make a profit at the foot of the great wall of 
China. Persia is not too hot for them, neither is Kam- 
tschatka too cold, if only the silver rubles, which make 
heat and cold alike endurable, chink in their pockets. If 
they find little custom among the barbarians, they hasten 
across the Lena, the Jenisey, and the Ob, to the other 
extremity of the earth, to the Baltic Sea, to the centre of 
civilization and luxury, to the magnificent Petersburg. 
If they cannot get rid there of all their stock, they pro- 
ceed with the remainder to the *' people of the swamps," * 
among the lakes and rocks of the Fins and Laplanders, 
and return at length, at the end of two or three years, 
* Suomo'leima, as the Fins call themselves. 
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to Moscow, to their constituent, who, during the whole 
time, has not heard a word of them or of his goods, pay 
him the money they have taken, and receive their per- 
centage. 

The reader may be disposed to regard this picture as 
exaggerated : but let him recollect that in Russia, a 
state so peculiarly situated and constituted, things are 
daily occurring, and, if the whole is to subsist, must 
occur, which in our Western Europe are unheard of, and 
indeed would be impossible. While we dwell cooped up 
between rocks and hills, Russian life vagrates over 
boundless plains, and courses round half the globe — 
while the German is often a foreigner at the distance of 
ten miles only from his place of abode, the Russian feels 
himself at home all over his immense country ; and it is 
alike to him whether he finds his bread under the paral* 
lei of Constantinople, or on the shores of the Polar Sea. 
It would therefore be an egregious mistake to regard all 
whom one sees bustling about in the streets of Russian 
towns as natives of that spot, as plants of that soil. This 
street population in general has congregated there from 
the south and from the north of the empire, to disperse 
itself again to the east and to the west. 

To no city does this observation apply more strongly 
than to Petersburg, in the streets of which all the 
governments have representatives, and whither dealers 
and artisans of all sorts are continually thronging. Here, 
then, one may best study the character and manners of 
this class of people, and the more advantageously, inas- 
much as a description of them furnishes a picture of 
street-life in all the other cities of Russia : for, in the 
same way that the kwas-seller in Petersburg or Moscow 
carries about his beverage, in the same way he hawks it 
in every other town ; and the very same articles which 
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the itinerant baker vends in the capital are offered for 
sale by him of Archangel or Odessa. 

No want is so frequently felt by man, and none needs 
such prompt relief, as the want of food and drink. 
What would one not give sometimes at the moment for 
a snack when hungry, a cool draught when hot, and a 
hot one when cold ! Accordingly, the people who make 
provision for these wants in the Russian cities are not 
few, and especially in winter the hawkers of sbit^n and 
tea. Tea and sbiten, which is made of rather cheaper 
herbs, constitute in winter the chief beverages of all 
Russians, who are so fond of them that they are gene- 
rally drunk unmixed as they come from the kettle. 
None but the wealthy drink them with sugar, and only 
the europeanised add milk. The tea- sellers set up their 
tables at the corners of all the streets. In the middle of 
each table, a large copper ssamowar stands boiling all 
day. A number of tea-kettles, large and small, are 
ranged according to their size, in each of which cus- 
tomers are served with a pennyworth of tea more or 
less. Slices of lemon, sugar, coffee, and cakes, lie about 
in abundance ; and at any moment portions may be had 
for one person, for two, or for a whole family, who sit 
upon the wooden benches around. From these tables 
people are incessantly going to carry refreshment to the 
markets and the pubUc places. Wrapping thick cloths 
about the tea-machine, they take it under the arm, and, 
contriving thus to keep the beverage warm, even in the 
most intense cold, for hours together, they perambulate 
the most distcmt quarters of the city, crying to all who 
look chilly, ''Kirpit! UrpttT (It boils! it boils!) or 
sometimes, by way of rhyme, 

" Kto chotschet pit, 
Kirpit, kirpit," 
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(It sings, it sings ! will nobody drink?) Round the waist 
is fastened, like a belt, a leathern case, in which are 
placed cups and glasses. On the one arm hangs a bag, 
containing cakes and lemons. For a couple of copecks 
they make any batiuschka (daddy) the nicest cup of tea« 
ask him politely if he likes sugar in the cup or to bite, 
and chat with him in the most familiar manner till he 
has finished. 

In summer the sellers of sbiten and tea are many of 
them metamorphosed into ice and kwas makers. Kwas, 
as I have already observed, is a favourite beverage of 
high and low ; and in Russia it is much*more commonly 
drunk than spring-water. There are a great many sorts 
of kwas, according as the juice of this or the other fruit 
is mixed with it. The Russians are equally fond of them 
all, and pity the natives of other countries not a little 
when told that no kwas is to be got there. Kwas medo^ 
woi! kwas malinowoi ! (Honey-kwas! raspberry-kwas ! ) 
is one of the most common cries in the streets of Peters- 
burg. It is in general ruddy-faced, light-haired young 
fellows from whom it proceeds. Kwas is never carried 
in any thing but large glass pitchers, the transparency 
of which enables you to judge at once of the quality of 
the contents. When the pitcher is emptied, they pre- 
sently fill it again at one of the kwas-springs, at the 
corner of every street belonging to the employers of 
these youths, who have large barrels of the liquor covered 
with a board, and in summer frequently set for coolness 
in a chest containing ice. 

In Russia, if the wind did not often blow so keenly, 
one might sometimes imagine that one was in Italy, 
especially when one observes the eating and the various 
occupations carried on out of doors — circumstances as 
common in Russia, in spite of frost and snow, as in Italy, 
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in spite of sun and heat. In most of the Russian towns 
there are public places where the people are seen seated 
on benches at tables, banqueting in the open air, fre- 
quently in rough and tempestuous weather. The itine- 
rant cooks are not less numerous than the dealers in 
liquids. They carry about in the streets all the favourite 
eatables of the populace, and set up their table in any 
corner you please. The top of this portable table they 
carry with their goods on the head, and the frame on 
which it is placed over the shoulder, and both are 
arranged in a trice, when wanted. When it is consi- 
dered that these people are found with precisely the same 
external appearance and the same eatables, wherever 
Russians dwell, that all the millions of that great 
nation are attached to that appearance and to those 
eatables, and that the form and preparation of the latter, 
as well as .the manner of the seller, seem to be every 
where reproduced with a certain natural necessity, it 
may not be thought superfluous if we pay a more parti- 
cular attention to the subject. 

We have already remarked that the Russians have a 
peculiar fondness for all sorts of soft eatables. With 
peas, potatoes, raspberries, and other berries, they make 
consistent, generally somewhat acid, cakes, which they 
call kissel. This substance lies spread upon a board, like 
a lump of cake-dough, two inches thick. The seller cuts 
off neat slices, which he lays upon painted wooden plat- 
ters, and, having poured over them a savoury dose of oil, 
he hands them to his customers. Oil is the favourite 
sauce of the common Russian, especially when it is not 
the finest Provence, which, as every body knows, when of 
the best quality, has no flavour whatever : but this would 
not suit the Russian palate, which prefers oil that has 
somewhat of a haut gout. 
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The graschnewiki-bakers must above all things be 
provided with oil to give some relish to their dry cakes. 
These people are seen in great numbers in the streets, 
especially during the fast-season. Red as lobsters — the 
red of Russian physiognomies is not confined to the mid- 
dle of the cheeks, but extends to the whole face — with 
thick gloves having no divisions for fingers, shoes made 
of bast, a short sheep- skin shining with a coat of oil 
over the body, shaggy-haired and long-bearded — such 
is the trim in which the graschnewiki-sellers run about 
even in elegant Petersburg, crying Goratschtja! gorat" % 
schifal (hot! hot!) 

The graschnewiki are small cylindrical cakes, which 
must be eaten hot, and are therefore always covered 
with thick cloths, and carried about ranged close together 
in rows. The seller invites every passenger to taste his 
goods. When he meets with a customer, he sets up his 
table in a moment, dexterously opens the bodies of the 
required number of cakes, pours in a few drops of his 
green oil, but not a drop too much, adds a sprinkle of 
salt, claps all together again and the whole into the pocket 
of the purchaser, wishing that much good the indigestible 
dainty may do him. These dealers in oiled cakes, like 
almost all the itinerant venders of petty articles in Rus- 
sia, are in general fresh, hearty, robust young fellows, 
who, if they were not possessed, as it were, with a mania 
for vagrancy, would be capable of pursuing much more 
useful occupations. In this manner, many vigorous and 
clever hands are withdrawn from agriculture and manu- 
factures, so that this passion for the promuischl may be 
regarded as a great evil from which Russia sufiers. 
Catherine II. perceived the baneful nature of this evil, 
and therefore in her Nakas (Law Code) she introduced 
various regulations for the purpose of checking it. The 
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promuischl, however, is not the only occupation in which 
great powers are employed in producing insignificant 
results. Of every thing here it may be aptly said, 
*' Great cry and little wool ! " 

Another not unpleasant street-cry to the Russian is 
that of Jfjasemski pranniki! Ssamilutschiji I (Wiasma 
gingerbread ! the very best !) Such is the cry of a stout 
handsome fellow, who shoves before him a sledge as full 
of all sorts of gingerbread from Wiasma as the Trojan 
horse of soldiers. The ordinary Russian gingerbread is 
insipid, tough, and leather-like, Wiasma, on the other 
hand, with its goods, is not surpassed by the cities of 
Thorn, Brunswick, and Niirnberg : for it contrives so to 
combine the mild and the ' strong, the sweet and the 
spicy, and to introduce into the interior of its double- 
walled commodities so many an agreeable and sometimes 
most unexpected surprise, that they cannot fail to please 
every one who tastes them, especially as all sorts of 
religious sentences are stamped upon them. For the 
rest, a great deal of trash is sold throughout the empire 
for Wiasma goods, though no baker of that place had 
any hand in it. As the Russians in general are very 
fond of sweets, these gingerbread-sledges, which bring 
also bonbons |pd other dainties, always find a ready sale 
for their cargoes. 

All these bearded itinerant traders are the craftiest 
and at the same time the merriest and best-tempered 
fellows in the world. The public has never any thing to 
fear from them ; for, even if they are wronged, all the 
revenge they take is a jeer, uttered with a smile, which 
is in general so apt that it puts an end to the altercation. 
Even to their competitors in trade they behave with sUch 
politeness that a West European, who has never seen so 
many compliments exchanged by people of their class, 
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is extremely surprised at their conversations. Even 
when exasperated against one another by professional 
jealousy, their abuse seems to be so far from heartily and 
cordially meant, that the whole appears like a theatrical 
scene. Cheerily and with merry look, most of these 
poor people pursue with a heavy load their often very 
thorny path. Sometimes, not content with incessantly 
talking and crying their goods, they fall to singing their 
praises : ^^ I am a young sausage-maker, and a hand- 
some fellow too. All the lasses are peeping after me, 
that God made, and all the lads after my sausages, that 
a German made ** — such was the song which I heard an 
old grey-bearded kalabassnick sing every day with a 
loud voice through the streets of CharkoflF, the capital 
of the Ukraine. Many drag about with them a complete 
breakfast apparatus — sausages, chops, boiled eggs, caviar, 
pepper, salt, plates, knives, forks, and all the cold requi- 
sites for such a meal as the heart of a Russian Gostin- 
noi-Dwor shopkeeper can desire. Oranges, lemons, 
apples, even melons and water-melons, are not too heavy 
for them : and these they carry about with great dex- 
terity amidst the thickest of the throng piled upon a 
board on their heads. 

Women very rarely meddle with retail traffic in Rus- 
sia: they attend exclusively to household affairs, and 
scarcely ever interfere in any kind of business that belongs 
to the province of the men. The Russian has not suffi- 
cient confidence in his wife to initiate her into the secrets 
of his trade, or to entrust her with his money and the 
keeping of his accounts. She merely serves him in the 
house, and has no vote in the council. ^^Moloko! 
swdsheje moloko ! " (milk, new milk !) is the only cry 
heard in Petersburg from shrill female voices ; and these 
are very often Finland and not Russian women. With 
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a silk handkerchief tied round the head ; ear-rings with 
very long drops of base material; a scarlet sarafan 
thrown over their clothes, and above that a duschagretka 
(literally a *' souUwarmer," because it chiefly protects the 
bosom, the seat of the soul), lined with white hare-skin; 
green shoes with red binding; the hair hanging down 
behind in one long tress, with a bow of yellow ribbon at 
the end — such is the trim in which these milkwomen 
trudge past the doors of palaces, waking the sleepy ser- 
vants with their '^moloko! swasheje mohko!** They 
balance their eight-cornered tin milk-cans and their round 
earthen cream -jugs from a very simple but, as you dis- 
cover on closer examination, very skilfully contrived 
yoke, upon one shoulder only. For six months of the 
year they sell scarcely any thing but ice ; for during the 
winter half-year many commodities in Russia are not to 
be had but in a frozen state — frozen oil, which is cut like 
butter, frozen meat divided like wood with axe and saw, 
frozen apples, sold even in summer unthawed, when they 
look as if they had been roasted, and have gained in 
saccharine matter and juice. 

Among us a clown in general pretends to bo nothing 
more than a clown, and shows himself to be cut out of 
coarse wood. Jndeed, there are to be seen among our 
common people a great number of downright vulgar 
faces, on which the ignoble is palpably impressed. Not 
so in Russia ; there the mean, wherever it does exist, is 
covered by an outward cloak of courtesy and good 
humour ; and there you nowhere meet with such repul- 
sive and disgusting countenances as are delineated, for 
instance, in Hogarth's engravings. In Russia all the 
rough sides on which men come in contact with each 
other are gilt and covered. Whoever likes to give way 
to the delusions of life must find it agreeable to live 
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among Slavonic tribes ; but he who would rather see 
men as they are must prefer the Germanic. Among 
the Russian tradesmen in the Gostinnoi Dwor, you see 
many a face which might serve as a model for that of 
Christ himself; and when you observe the old venerable 
men who, with lofty brow and bald head, garnished only 
around the crown with a few thin silver locks, with 
flowing beard and soft mild eye, carry beef about in the 
streets, crying, ^'Gowddine! gowadT* (beef! meat!) 
or their '* Moloduija ziplata /" (young chickens) you 
would lay any wager that they are all philosophers. Even 
that rogue, with his kapusta^ shinderif and petruschka I 
(cabbage, celery, and parsley) who will talk you over, 
and, if he can, make you pay thrice the value of his herbs, 
is so good-humoured that you can scarcely refrain from 
taking him by the hand and calling him batitischka or 
brat (father or brother), the appellations which these 
people invariably give to each other. 

In every household establishment there are many frail 
articles, which are continually wanting repairs, but for 
which it is not thought worth while to send to a regular 
tradesman. In consequence, numerous mechanics are 
constantly perambulating the towns of Russia to relieve 
these momentary and frequently occurrihg wants, for 
which they need but few tools, often accomplishing 
with hatchet alone as much as other people with ham- 
mer, plane, knife, and chisel. The little cooper-boys, 
sticking their scanty implements in their belt, throwing 
two or three hoops and staves over their shoulder, and 
crying, *^ Obrutschi nabiwatj T (any casks to hoop!) 
perform their work as cleverly as possibly, if you give 
them a job. In like manner, smiths, tailors, and shoe- 
makers, run about, repairing and botching, wherever 
they are called in and promised a few copecks. Even 

VOL. II. o 
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glaziers cry in the streets ** Stekli wstawatj /" (windows 
to mend !) and risk their whole brittle stock to replace 
a broken pane here and there for the mistress of a house, 
and to put a ruble into their own pockets. 

I know not how it happens, but certain it is that none 
of all the itinerant traders of Petersburg cries his goods 
so lustily as the flower-seller, his ^^ Zwati zwdtoschkiV 
(blooming flowers). The pots are placed in a somewhat 
oblique position upon a board, and they contrive in this 
manner to carry them about upon their heads without 
injury. Nay, even singing-birds in their cages must 
travel through the dusty streets with their master, who 
hangs them about him from head to foot ; till they find 
a comer in some snug room where they can pour forth 
their complaints without molestation. But none encum- 
ber themselves more than the hawkers of toys, boots, 
gloves, and stockings. 

The Russians have a particular knack at making all 
sorts of amusing toys, and with straw and splinters of 
wood they construct a variety of little machines ; which 
make all children, at least, admire their ingenuity. There 
is now a toy- manufactory in the Troitzkoi convent, near 
Moscow, and thence are brought all the playthings which 
are cried about as IgruschJA ddtsMja ! (children's toys) 
especially since so heavy a duty has been laid upon the 
Nurnberg wares. 

Almost every cry in the streets proclaims a new branch 
of industry of the great empire, while our street-criers 
belong to the immediate neighbourhood. ^^ Ssapogi 
Kasanskyi" (Kasan boots); ^^ Kartini Mosiowskija^'' 
(Moscow pictures) ; *' Chalatj Bucharskyi " (Tatar 
morning-gowns) J such are some of those cries. The 
Mongols and Tatars were famed for the preparation of 
leather, and almost all the branches of industry in Russia 
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in which that article is used originated with and were 
founded by them; as the manufactures of handsome 
leathern caps and belts worked with gold and silver, in 
Moscow, the great manufactures of superbly ornamented 
morocco leather Kasan morning boots, which are univer- 
sally worn all over Russia, and are also exported. 

The morning-gowns are the only articles not hawked 
about in general by Russians, but by Tatars. It is 
solely and alone on account of their chalati that they 
stay in Petersburg; these are their only commodity, 
whence they are commonly called " dressing-gown Ta- 
tars/' These Tatar or Bucharian dressing-gowns are as 
perfect as any thing of their kind can be. The pattern 
of the silk stuff is extremely handsome, the colours fast, 
the cut elegant, and the whole garment is one of the 
few things which always continue to be in fashion. At 
the same time the price is very moderate. The dressing- 
gown Tatars may be distinguished at the firist glance 
from \he rest of the Petersburg street population, by 
their clean apparel, their nicely trimmed beard, their 
shorn head, and their grave care-marked physiognomy. 

Of all the Rasnoschtschiks none hawks a more saleable 
article than the Moscow picture-seller. The Russian is 
fond of decorating his habitation with all sorts of engra- 
vings. The kabaks (brandy- shops), the dwelling-rooms 
of the common people, the little cabins of the navigators 
of the river-craft, nay, even the inside of their sledges 
and kibitkas, are in general covered with prints and bits 
of coloured paper. The principal manufactories of these 
prints are in Moscow, whence quantities of them are con- 
tinually going to all parts of the empire. 

These prints may be divided into three classes : reli- 
gious, political, and aesthetic. The most ancient, the 
most peculiarly Russian, and the most extensively circu- 

o2 
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lated are the religious. They represent all those things 
with which the imagination of the B^ussian is incessantly 
engaged — ^paradise, heaven with all its joys, hell with all 
its torments, the seven oecumenical churches, with their 
hundred holy cupolas and steeples, the twelve most cele- 
brated convents of Russia, all on one sheet, sacred Mos- 
cow with its thousand churches ; then the ethical and 
satirical prints ; the devil of money distributing gold 
among men, and with it dazzling and seducing all ranks ; 
the devil of love, and the devil of vanity, making fools 
of men and women of all ages, and leading them by the 
nose ; then, the blessed martyrs, relieving the poor and 
the sick, and enduring the most excruciating torments, all 
represented in the minutest detail, with the liveliest 
fancy and in the most glaring colours. 

The political prints of the Russians relate exclusively 
to the beloved persons of their emperors, and represent 
a number of anecdotes concerning them which are to be 
found pictured in precisely the same manner in every 
corner of the empire — Peter, in a little boat on the Lake 
of Ladoga, in a storm, seizing the helm, and crying to 
the affrighted crew : '* Cheer up, brothers, did you ever 
hear of an emperor being drowned in a puddle?" — ^the 
same emperor placing the imperial crown on his head- 
Alexander endeavouring to revive a peasant whom he 
had found in Lithuania, lying frozen in the road— Nicho^ 
las in his plain cloak, travelling through his empire in 
an ordinary Russian troika^ a vehicle with three horses 
•^ — or, with his son Constantino on his knee, taking his 
consort out for an airing in a little boat — ^the heir to the 
throne riding by the side of his father to a review. There 
is a regular series of such scenes, which circulate once 
for all, like minted coin, are intimately interwoven with 
popular life, and are always reproduced in precisely tli^ 
same manner. 
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The aesthetic subjects are only imitations of foreign 
prints. Ail the beautiful landscapes, mythological de- 
signs, and ethnographic sketches sent by Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, to Moscow, are immediately translated into 
Russian, that is, hastily and slightly copied, so as to be 
sold at low prices, furnished with Russian inscriptions, 
and carried all over the world by the picture-Rasnosch- 
tschiks: in like manner, the allegorical seasons, the 
Venuses and ApoUos of our artists, the Arabians and 
the Numidians drawn b)^ the French, the Indians and 
Negroes whom the English bring to market, the portrait 
of the handsome queen of England, whose likeness tra- 
vels as far as Irkutzk, and of Louis Philippe, whose beard 
is known beyond the Caucasus, where it encounters the 
famous beard of Shah Ali. The portrait of Napo- 
leon is one of the most common, as among ourselves, 
and all the remarkable events connected with that extra- 
ordinary man are exhibited in a variety of forms in these 
prints, and made known to the people of Russia. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CR0NSTAI5T. 

Kettle Island— Fortifications — The Bay— Situation of the Town— Har- 
bours — Canals — The Town— Origin and History of the Russian Navy 
— Its present Force — The Russians not adapted for Sailors — Great 
disadvantage arising from want of a Mercantile Navy — Injurious 
effects of the Climate of the Russian naval Ports— Rapid decay of 
Ships — Teredo Navalis— Expense of the Russian Navy — Its future 
Prospects. 

The Baltic deeply indents the northern regions of Eu- 
rope with its three long arms ^ pushing out the one, the 
gulf of Bothnia; into the far north ; the second, the gulf 
of Riga, at the extremity of which is seated the old 
Hanse town of the same name, into the German Baltic 
provinces ; and the third, the gulf of Finland, to which 
Russia, eager after air and water, first broke through to 
the sea, and where she soon gave birth to her brilliant 
daughter, Petersburg. 

The extreme points of Esthonia and Finland form the 
gates to this gulf, and Reval on the one side, Abo on the 
other, are the warders of the strait. In the middle it 
expands into a wide inner basin, but then narrows, roll- 
ing its waves farther and farther eastward, and termi- 
nating in the small bay of Cronstadt, crowned by the 
glorious Petersburg. 

This little bay is in reality but an enlargement of the 
mouth of the Newa, or rather an intervening basin be- 
tween the Delta of that river and the open sea. For 
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numberless ages the Newa has been bringing hither mud 
and rubbishy and labouring hard at raising the bottom 
of the bay, as well as at constructing sand-banks and 
small islands. The bay is consequently very shallow, 
being upon an average scarcely twelve feet deep. It is 
now navigable only for ships not drawing more than eight 
or nine feet water, and that only in a few narrow and 
sharply marked passages. 

At the place where the sea, properly so called, com- 
mences, forming the boundary of this little bay, and 
almost turning it into an inner basin, the low coasts of 
Kettle Island rise above the level of the sea. This 
island exchanged its former Finnish name Retusari (Isle 
of Rats) for the Russian Kotlinoi-Ostrow, when, in 1708, 
the armed envoys of Peter the Great expelled the Swedes, 
who, when they fled, left nothing upon the island but 
their great camp-kettle, which the triumphant Russians 
placed as a trophy on the end of a pole, at the same time 
christening the island after it. 

Peter soon perceived that Kotlinoi-Ostrow was the 
principal key and rampart for the defence of his new 
capital ; and he himself commenced the fortress here. 
The mouths of the Newa are numerous, and a great many 
fortresses would of course have been required to defend 
them all. Besides, the islands formed by the arms of 
the Newa are extremely low and swampy towards the 
sea, and decline so gradually to below its level, that the 
erection of fortifications here would have cost enormous 
sums. Kettle Island, on the contrary, lies just outside 
the bay of Cronstadt, precisely in the middle of the ex- 
panse of water, about equidistant from the coast of 
Carelia on the north and that of Ingria on the south, 
with its broadside, about seven wersts in length, turned 
towards the bay. Here then were but two passages by 
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which an enemy's fleet could enter, to guard. One of 
these, the northern, Nature had rendered very difficult 
of access by reefs and sand-banks. By sinking rocks and 
hulls of ships laden with stones, it was made absolutely 
unnavigable. The southern arm, though nearly seven 
wersts in breadth, has but one very narrow channel, 
which passes close to Kettle Island, so that all the pre- 
caution required was to defend this approach by sufficient 
military works^ 

For this purpose the coasts of Kettle Island, as well 
as the opposite shores of Ingria, if not particularly ad- 
vantageous, were at least better adapted than the low and 
absolutely flat islands of the Newa. Several detached 
rocks and islets presented themselves as natural bases for 
castles and forts. 

The fort of Kronschlott, on the south side of the chan- 
nel, was built by Peter, and he commenced the erection 
of the citadel on the north side, upon Kettle Island 
itself. In succeeding reigns these fortifications were re- 
built and strengthened ; and Paul, who likewise erected 
fortifications on the Biesbank rock, under the guns of 
which all ships inward bound must pass, thereby com- 
pleted the defensive system of the bay of Cronstadt, 
which now deems itself and all that it contains as safe 
behind these batteries and ramparts as Constantinople 
behind its Dardanelles. 

Cronstadt is in fact the port of Petersburg, and the 
water-gate, as it were, of that city. Here is the prin- 
cipal station of the Baltic fleet of men of war. Here is 
the chief custom-house of Russia, and here all inward 
bound vessels bring-to. The smaller proceed with their 
cargoes, and run into the mouth of the Newa; the 
larger continue to lie here, and either lighten themselves 
of part of their freight and then go on, or completely un- 
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lade here and fill with their goods the spacious magazines 
of the Petersburg merchants in Cronstadt. 

A multitude of small vessels keep up the communi- 
cation between Cronstadt and Petersburg, as well as a 
considerable number of steamers which start every day 
at fixed hours. When a favourable wind, as it not un- 
frequently happens, brings a whole fleet of a hundred 
and more large vessels at once to Cronstadt, or when the 
large Russian fleet of men of war is equipping for a 
cruise, the passage to the small bay is as full of steamers 
and sailing vessels, cutters, schooners, brigs, gondolas, 
yawls, and boats, passing to and fro with goods, pas- 
sengers, and messages, as the Perspective of droschkas, 
britschkas, and chaises. How I should like to have wit- 
nessed theastonishment and thej oy of Peter the Great, 
if in his days any one could have sent him two or three 
steam- vessels, capable of going with, without, or against 
wind, and which would have been every moment at his 
service ! 

Animated as the bay of Cronstadt appears on such 
serene summer-days, so dead a desert is it in winter ■ — 
that is to say, for nearly six months of tEe year. The 
whole bay is frozen into one solid mass. Only three 
routes ^re formed upon this uneven surface to Cronstadt ; 
one from Petersburg, one from Oranienbaum, and one 
from Sestrabeck. These routes are marked out by sig- 
nal-poles, and that from Petersburg, which is above 80 
wersts in lengthy has half way a station built upon the 
ice, where quarters and refreshments can be had. In 
former limes, these ice-fields were often the theatre of 
military dramas. The history of Russia records several 
battles fought on the crystal cover of the bay, over the 
heads of the fishes and the seals. 

Kettle Island, which^ as I have said, is seven wersts in 

oB 
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length, is from two to three broad. To Uie north-west 
it is pointed and terminates in a promontory, called Tol- 
bukina-Kossa, upon which stands a light-house. It is 
broadest at the south-east end, and here is seated the 
town of Cronstadt, with its harbours and fortifications. 
Almost the whole surface of the island which men have 
not brought into cultivation is naturally barren and bare^ 
sandy or swampy, and covered with blocks of granite^ 
just like the opposite coast oif Carelia. In former times 
the island was occupied by but a few Finnish fishing- 
huts : now it bears upon its back above the waves a town, 
which at times numbers 80,000 inhabitants;^ and 
through its ports, from which, two hundred years ago, a few 
poor fishermen only went out to pursue their occupation 
in the offing, now pass two-thirds of the whole foreign 
trade of Russia. 

Had Nature but raised this island a few fathoms 
higher, and indented it with a few bays and creeks, she 
would have spared man prodigious labour and expense. 
The works at the harbours, docks, wharfs, and bastions of 
Cronstadt have, during the last century, cost untold 
millions of rubles and many thousands of human lives. 
It is astonishing what prodigious works have been exe- 
cuted here, either to lift fortifications above tlie engulph- 
ing waves, or to scoop out the shallow soil to a sufficient 
depth. These immense hydraulic works were undertaken 
partly for the sake of the ships of war, partly for mer- 
chant-vessels, some to afford them shelter, others for their 
repair. 

The military harbour is capable of admitting 35 large 

• Cronstadt has in general, with its garrison, only about 10,000 inha- 
bitants ; bat in suraraer, during the time of the greatest commercial 
bustle, it contains more than 30^000 persons, sailors, soldiers, mercantile 
men, mariners, labourers, Russians, Germans, and English ; nay, when 
the fleet is lying here, the number of people in the town is much greater. 
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ships of war. A vast mole, 450 fathoms in length, pro- 
tects them from the assaults of the waves. Close to the 
military harbour is situated the ^* middle harbour,'' ap- 
propriated to the equipment of ships of war. The hulls 
of the ships only are built in the yards of the old and 
new Admiralty in Petersburg, and then conveyed with 
prodigious labour upon camels^ across the shallow bay of 
Gronstadt, to be fully equipped in this middle harbour. 
It is surrounded by powder-magazines, tar-works, vast 
magazines of sails, cables, anchors, cannon, and other 
naval stores, from the works of Sestrabeck. 

Lastly, farthest westward is situated the commercial 
harbour, capable of containing a thousand vessels, and 
therefore the most animated and interesting of the three 
harbours. A bastion built of granite blocks bounds and 
protects it on the north-west. The promenade on the 
ramparts of this bastion is the finest in Cronstadt. Here 
you can best overlook the bustle in the three harbours ; 
opposite to you are the imposing fortifications of Kron- 
schlotty and at the extreme point you have an extensive 
view of the sea^ with fresh sails incessantly looming 
above the horizon. 

The water in the bay of Cronstadt is almost perfectly 
fresh ; it is only in storms from the west, from seaward, 
that it is slightly salt. It is said that on this account 

* These camels are immense chests, large enough to hold a ship of the 
line. When a ship is ready to be sent down the Newa to the sea, one 
of these chesta is brought to the bnilding-yard of the Admiralty ; and 
water is admitted into it, till it sinka to such a depth as to receive the 
ship through a large opening in the side. This done, the camel is closed, 
and the water pumped oat. By degrees the chest begins to float, and at 
length it rises to such a height as to be capable of proceeding with its 
extraordinary passenger down the river to the sea. Towed by a steamer, 
it arrives in general without accident at Cronstadt, if wind and weather 
prove favourable. It is difficult to conceive why so inconvenient a pro- 
cess has not been obviated by the removal of the building-yard. 
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the ships in the harbour of Cronstadt soon decay. But 
it is probable that the various injuries which they sustain 
from the ice by which they are inclosed do them more 
harm than the freshness of the water. From the middle 
and the mercantile harbours two wide canals run into 
the interior of the town. The quays of these canals^ like 
those of the harbours, are built of blocks of granite, and 
are so superb as scarcely to be matched in any other com- 
mercial town.* 

The canal of the mercantile harbour, begun in 1782 
during the reign of Catherine and not finished till that 
of Alexander, is bordered from end to end with ware- 
houses, and its object is solely to facilitate the loading 
and unloading of goods. 

The canal from the^ middle naval harbour, which was 
begun in the time of Peter the Great, and not finished 
till the reign of Elizabeth — the prodigious magnitude of 
the work may be inferred from the long period occupied 
by its construction— conveys ships of war to the reser- 
voir or the docks where they are repaired, and where 
ten large ships may be proceeded with at once. This 
whole basin is lined with granite : it can be laid dry in 
two days by means of a steam-engine, and filled with 
water again in six hours. 

The above-mentioned fortifications, forts, and bat- 
teries, and these harbours, canals, and docks, are the 
grand objects of admiration at Cronstadt. Every thing 
besides is of the ordinary stamp. Neither the churches 
nor the other public or private buildings present any- 
thing worth remark ; and in the regular streets of the 
town, which consist chiefly of uniform houses of one 
story standing close together, you might fancy your- 

* For these the town has to thank the present emperor, who has done 
more for Cronstadt than any former sovereign. 
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self in the outskirts of Wassili-Ostrow. Greek-Russian 
churches^ like those of every Russian town, an. English, 
a German Lutheran, and a Catholic church, a club for 
nobles, a Gostinnoi-Dwor, barracks, hospitals, schools of 
cadets — all precisely as in the suburbs of Petersburg. 
The town is divided into two parts, the commandant's 
division, and the Admiralty division. In the latter there 
is also a pleasure-garden, in which some trees said to 
have been planted by Peter the Great are still standing. 
In at least eight Russian towns are shown trees which 
that emperor planted with his own hand, and which are 
held almost sacred. 

Cronstadt is the principal station of the Russian fleet 
of war, and this circumstance is so interesting that when 
you behold all these floating batteries you have no time 
for other reflexions. 

The Russian navy, like all Russia, a creation of Peter's, 
was bom on the little river Jausa near Moscow, where 
he was fond of sailing up and down, with his Dutch 
friend Brand, in an English shallop, which the emperor 
found near the village of Ismailof, and which Brand re- 
paired and equipped. Now the Jausa had not always 
a sufficient depth of water, and in summer it was nearly 
quite dry. Peter, therefore, had the shallop conveyed to 
the little lake of Perejiaslawl, and here he cruised all 
day long with his friend, learned the management of the 
sails and of the helm, and how to manoeuvre in contrary 
winds. The czar was so delighted with the amusement 
that he got Brand to build him two small yachts. They 
had now a squadron ; Brand was the admiral, the em- 
peror steersman ; the crews were composed of a dozen 
sailors. There were no more Russian mariners at that 
time ; and all the cannon they had were two small pieces, 
the signals and salutes of which could scarcely be heard 
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beyond the wood surrounding the lake. But very soon 
this sport was turned into earnest. So early as lG94i, 
Peter had determined to have a Russian fleet, and oa 
the spot he appointed Lefort admiral of this fleet, which 
was not yet in existence. 

From the little lake of Perejiaslawl he advanced to 
the great lake of Peipus. Here already he encountered 
enemies, and several petty sea-fights took place on this 
lake between the Swedes and the Russians. In 1702, 
the flag of a Swedish frigate taken on the Lake of La- 
doga, the first trophy of the infant navy of Russia, 
was borne in triumph to Moscow and deposited in the 
Kreml. 

At length the Russians advanced from Lake Peipus, 
when they had subdued the whole country around it, 
and from the Ladoga, on whose shores a number of gal- 
leys were successively launched at the same time with 
the fleet on the Peipus, to the sea ; and when the plant 
of the Russian navy, developed in the interior of the 
empire, and carefully transported from lake to lake, 
reached the sea, it began to spread with astonishing 
vigour and to cover the surface of the Baltic. 

After the capture of the first trophy from the Swedes, 
the Russian navy was during the whole of the past cen- 
tury kept in activity almost exclusively by that power. 
The conflicts of the Swedes with the Russians on the 
gulf of Finland, where both considered themselves as 
rightful masters, are as ancient as the existence of both 
nations. The Swedes, who were early powerful at sea 
and at various periods lorded it over the whole of the 
Baltic, retained dominion for centuries over its coasts. 
But when Peter the Great launched his Russians upon 
the water, the tide began to turn ; and by a series of 
naval actions they at length ensured the possession of 
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the Baltic provinces^ and gradually expelled the Swedes 
from all the creeks and comers of the gulf of Fin- 
land. 

The first important naval engagement with the Swedes 

was fought in l/l^i a few years after the annihilation of 

their military force at Poltawa. Peter had founded the 

Admiralty at Petersburg in 1703, and then launched 

one vessel after another — ^gun-boats, galleys, frigates, 

nay, even ships of the line of 60 and more guns. By 

means of a bold manoeuvre, conducted by Peter himself, 

his small galleys and cutters were dragged upon a cut 

constructed of planks across the isthmus from Angut to 

Ratzaburg, which separated him from the Swedish fleet. 

Falling unawares upon the latter, commanded by Ehren- 

Bchild, he took his ship and the admiral himself, obliged 

twelve large Swedish ships to strike to him, sailed to the 

isle of Aland, and spread terror into the very heart of 

the Swedish capital. With the battle of Angut the 

Russian navy, though not twice ten years old, arrived at 

majority. Conscious of its strength, after conquering 

peace, it returned in splendid triumphal procession to 

the capital. Peter was appointed vice-admiral of the 

fleet, and addressed the following speech to the grandees 

who surrounded him. 

** Which of you, my brothers, would thirty years ago 
have deemed it possible that you would with me some 
day scour the Baltic in Russian men of war, and that 
Russian families would furnish such seamen and naval 
heroes as we see before us 1 Could we then even hope 
that so many able men and distinguished artists would 
hasten from all parts of Europe to make the arts flourish 
in our native land ! Could we conceive that we should 
inspire foreign powers with such respect, and that sa 
exuberant a harvest of glory was so near at hand ! We 
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learn from history that Greece was once the asylum of 
the sciences, and that, when driven from that beautiful 
country, they sought refuge in Italy, and thence spread 
over all the other countries of Europe. To the negli- 
gence and indifference of our forefathers it was owing 
that the Muses advanced no farther than Poland, and 
that they could not penetrate to us. But the Grermans 
and the Poles once groped in the same darkness of igno- 
rance in which we have lingered till these last days. 
Through the care of their sovereigns, their eyes were 
opened, and they came in for a share of the inheritance 
of Crreece, of its culture, and its arts. The course of 
human knowledge is like the circulation of the blood. I 
hope that the Muses, if they should some day quit Ger- 
many, France^ and England, will come to us and tarry 
with us for some tinie. Look at this new city, which 
rises fresh and* flourishing on this soil conquered 
by our arm ; look at the cupolas of these churches, 
at these schools and academies springing up before 
your eyes; look at these pennoned masts and sails 
of our victorious fleet, and you will perceive that it 
is now our turn. Support me in my enterprises, com- 
bine the most implicit obedience w*ith the most unremit- 
ting industry, and we shall soon see our Russia take the 
rank that by right belongs to her among the polished 
powers of Europe." 

After the victory that gave occasion to this speech, 
Peter^s fleet found no further employment during his 
reign, and, under Catherine I.^ the Russian fleet retired 
in alarm to the harbours of Cronstadt and Reval, which 
were blockaded by a British squadron in resentment of 
the treaty concluded by the empress with Spain and 
Austria. This is the .only time that English and Russian 
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ships have been opposed to one another as enemies ; but 
no fight took place, and peace was soon restored. 

In the seven years* war, the Russian fleet rendered 
active and' successful assistance to the army which had 
entered Prussia, blockading the Prussian ports, cutting 
off all supplies by sea, co-operating as much as possible 
with the military forces, and landing here and there on 
the Prussian coasts. Thus the activity of the Russian 
fleet under Anne and Elisabeth was confined entirely to 
the endurance or infliction of blockades. Under Peter 
III. it was to take troops on board, and transport them 
to Holstein, which that emperor- purposed to conquer ; 
but his sudden death prevented the design. 

Under Catherine II. the navy received a fresh impulse, 
for in her reign the Black Sea fleet was founded, and, for 
the first time, Russian men-of-war circumnavigated Eu- 
rope to protect Russian interests in the waters of the 
Levant. The ships which then, in 1769, sailed from the 
harbours of Cronstadt, and exposed themselves to the 
sneers of England, were clumsily built, and manned by 
inexperienced seamen. They completed the voyage round 
Europe, after encountering Igr their awkwardness many 
perils and adventures; and in f^nglahd, where they stopped 
by the way, the lords of the ocean had abundant occasion 
to divert themselves at the expense of the Russian sailors. 
They, nevertheless, completed their course to the Archi- 
pelago, and, contemptible as they appeared in comparison 
with English ships, they gained important advantages 
over those of the Turks ; for the very next year was 
fought the battle of Tschesm^, which obtained for the 
Orlows the family name of Tchesmensky and a splendid 
triumphal arch at Zarskoje-Sselo ; for all the soldiers 
and sailors who were in it a medal, with the word Buil 
(I was there) ; and secured to Russia the dominion over 
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the Black Sea, as well as the free navigation of the Dar- 
danelles, 

After Catherine had acquired the Crimea and Asow, 
and the mouths of the Dnieper^ many a Volhynian pine, 
cut up, bowed, and bent, found its way to the briny deep. 
Dutch and English admirals, Greek and German sailors, 
were, from time to time; incorporated with the Russian 
navy. Still so far was it from being really serviceable, 
even after the constitution of the French republic^ that 
the English, to whom Catherine sent ships to assist 
against the French, begged her to take them back, as 
they did more harm than good. But, though the Eng- 
lish could not make use of the Russian fleet, it proved 
its efficiency not only about the end of the last century, 
but also in 1809, before the peace of Fredericksham, and 
subsequently, in 18^ and 1829» against the Swedes and 
Turks, those ancient foes of the Russians. The Swedes 
were by degrees completely expelled from the waters of 
the gulf of Finland, and the Turks as completely from 
those of the Black Sea. 

No emperor since Peter the Great has done so much 
for the improvement and increase of the navy as Nicho- 
las.. At the battle of Navarino, the English expressed 
no dissatisfaction with the Russian ships ; and, if we 
may believe that the report of Captain Crawford was not 
merely made up of civil and grateful compliments for the 
hpspitable reception which he experienced on board the 
Russian fleet, and that party-spirit had no share in those 
representations which were partly brought forward for 
the purpose of charging the late ministers of England 
with neglect, the Russian navy is surprisingly improved 
since that battle. 

The whole naval force of Russia now consists of 850 
ships of war, with nearly 6000 guns, and about 50^000 
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sailors, soldiers^ artillerymen, &c. Of the ships/40 are 
of the line, of from 60 to 120 guns, 85 frigates, 120 gun- 
boats, most of the latter belonging to the shallow-water 
flotilla, which the Russians organized, in imitation of the 
Swedes, for the protection of the coasts of Finland. 

Upon all the seas to which the Russians have gained 
access, on the Baltic as well as oh the Black Sea, on the 
Caspian Sea, the White Sea, and the Sea of Ochotzk, 
they have launched ships. Owing to the distance and 
the inferior consequence of the three last*mentioned 
seas, the fleets upon them are but small and insignificant. 
A few frigates and brigs constitute their whole force at 
those points. The two grand fleets developed themselves 
on the Baltic and on the Black Sea. The Baltic fleet, 
as we have seen, was first founded, and made the earliest 
advances ; the Pontic increased in strength in proportion 
to the increased importance of events in Turkey. 

On the Black Sea, nearly 2000 Russian guns are car- 
ried by 12 ships of the line, 8 frigates, and some smaller 
vessels. Among them is the largest ship in the Russian 
navy, the Warsaw, of 120 guns.* The main fleet, how- 
ever, is the Baltic, composed of 58 ships of the line, and 
a proportionate number of frigates, cutters, and small 
vessels. It is at present, and has long been, according 
to the number of ships and guns, decidedly the most im- 
portant naval force on the whole Baltic Sea ; nay, it is 
twice as strong as all the other fleets of the Baltic put 
together. 

Of the European powers whose possessions lie on the 

* By far the greater namber of Rassiaa ships are named after some 
town, at or near which the Russian arms have won a victory, mostly a 
naval victory. Thas, besides the above-men tioi^ed, they have, in the 
Black Sea, the Silistria, Tschesm^, Adrianople, Anapa, Burgos, Enos^ 
Varna, Brailoff, Tenedos, Sitzeboli, and Agathopel. 
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coast of the Baltic, the German states, Mecklenburg, 
Prussia, Holstein, and Lilbeck, have not created a naval 
force.* The Swedes and Danes alone have from ancient 
times possessed ships of war. The navy of Sweden con- 
sists of about 100 of the larger ships of war, of which 10 
ships of the line and 13 frigates form the nucleus, and a 
coast fleet of about 300 gun-brigs and boats. The navy 
of the warders of the Sound, the Danes, is now composed 
again of 80 of the larger vessels, among which 6 are of 
the line, and 6 frigates, and 70 gun-boats. If, then, we 
merely compare the number of ships of the line possessed 
by the naval powers on the Baltic, we find 26 Russian 
and 16 belonging to other nations. The Russian flag 
must therefore be set down as decidedly predominant in 
the Baltic. 

The Russian ships have now in the Baltic a coast 
nearly 1500 miles in extent to protect as Russian pro- 
perty. Before the time of Alexander, Russia had here 
only 800 miles of coast, before Catherine only 670, in the 
time of Peter the Great 475, and before him, that is, 150 
years ago, not a single foot. Events, and more espe- 
cially the English, in the service of Fate, have contri- 
buted as much to the augmentation of the Russian power 
here in the north, as on the Black Sea in the south. The 
landing of the English at Copenhagen, and the capture 
of the Danish fleet, were occurrences at which the Rus- 
sians laughed in their sleeve with as much glee as at the 

* For this we are unable to assign a reason. Pmssia has abundance 
of timber for ship-building, possesses a commercial navy, which might 
occasionally need protection, and a far greater extent of coast along the 
Baltic than Rassia, and yet Prussia has not a single ship of war ; she has 
hitherto denied herself the means of acting aggressively against the other 
powers, and quietly suffered herself to be cut off in time of war from the 
sea, whereas Rassia had no sooner set foot on the sea-shore than she 
stepped on board ship. 
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battle of Navarino, the seizure of the Turkish fleet by the 
pacha of Egypt, &c. 

Setting aside the sentiments of sovereigns and the 
plans and designs of individuals^ on which we have no 
wish to throw suspicion, and considering circumstances, 
geographical situations, historical developments, the pro- 
pensities and efforts of the masses, it is evident that 
Russia, which already has possession of the whole base, 
nearly 2000 miles in breadth, of the European peninsula, 
the whole pedestal on which the fair dame stands, is 
striving more and more to attack her on the flanks. The 
geographico-political position of Russia in regard to 
Europe is this : with her whole central mass, she presses 
upon middle Europe, that is, Germany. Her fleets in 
the Black Sea and the Baltic form her two wings. For 
the present, the growth of these wings is cramped by 
the confines of the two inland seas, the outlet of one of 
which is at the Bosphorus, and that of the other at the 
Sound. In the Black Sea, the bud has long been ready 
to burst forth, and, in the Baltic, the Russian germs 
have developed themselves more rapidly, and thrown out 
stronger roots than the germs of any naval power ever 
did. Constantinople will soon be in Russian hands; 
and, should the peaceful manoeuvres and parades, which 
the Russian fleet now executes every summer in the Baltic, 
be ever converted into hostile demonstrations, and lead to 
the occupation of the Sound, she would possess consider- 
ably more than the lady's pedestal, and very soon brace 
her up in a tight pair of stays. 

The Russian navy is modelled exactly after the Eng- 
lish and Dutch : it has nothing nationally characteristic. 
Most of the technical terms, therefore, are also English 
or Dutch, just as, in the land force, many technical ex- 
pressions and arrangements are German. To the unpro-^ 
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fessional eye, it is true, every thing on board a Rassian 
ship appears splendid, the order surprising and perfect. 
Those too, who, like Crawford, have seen it at parades, 
have been pleased with many things, which seemed 
worthy of commendation. But navai men find great 
fault with the management of Russian ships ; and many 
considerations are peculiarly calculated to diminish the 
dread of the Russian marine, and to lessen the efficiency 
of its strength and importance. 

The Russians, in the first place, are not a seafaring 
nation, but, on the contrary, absolute land-lubbers. On 
this point they are just the reverse of the English, Dutch, 
Danes, Greeks, and other maritime nations, who prefer 
the sea-service to every other.* Of all the tribes inha- 
biting Russia, there is scarcely one that has for ages fol- 
lowed seafaring pursuits, and knows any thing about 
the sea. The national Russians, in the heart of their 
country, are no where contiguous to the sea; but wherever 
they are found on the coast they appear as strangers and 
dispersed colonists. But, of the coast tribes subject to 
the Russian sceptre, very few have from ancient times 
addicted themselves to the sea ; neither the Lettes, in 
Courland and Livonia, who are not a little afraid of the 
Jure (the sea), nor the Tatars in South Russia, who re- 
mained pastoral, and in all ages sufiered their produc- 
tions to be fetched away by foreigners, nor the Cossacks, 
who only at times burst forth from the interior of the 
country, in paltry river barks, upon some predatory ex- 
pedition across the sea. The only exception, perhaps, is 
formed by the Fins and Esthonians in Finland and Es- 
thonia, who have from the olden time enjoyed the repu- 
tation of bold mariners, and who acquired nautical expe- 

* It excites the deepest sympathy and pity to hear the good old Rus- 
sian soldiers tell of the horrors of the naval service. 
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rience upon their long extent of coast, on their numerous 
lakes, and in their island-archipelagoes. Hence Fin- 
landers are very numerous among the Russian sailors. 

Owing to this scarcity of native mariners, the Russians 
have been obliged to apply to a foreign seafaring nation 
to obtain sailors — as the French, who are bad riders, em- 
ployed Germans to train their cavalry. Russia has, in 
consequence, sought to allure numbers of seamen into 
her naval service — at first Venetians, Dutch, and Ger- 
mans, subsequently English, and, still later, Greeks for 
the Black Sea fleet. But here these foreigners, as in 
every other situation where they serve with Russians, soon 
raised themselves to the highest places ; while it was 
difficult to obtain them for the subordinate ones, in which 
improvement is more wanted than in the higher regions. 
The low pay of the Russian seamen, which is very little 
higher than that of the soldiers, the strict discipline to 
which they are subject, the antipathy of foreign nations 
to the Russian, and, above all, the contempt they feel for 
the common Russian, and their dislike to place them- 
selves on the same footing with him — all these are circum- 
stances which militate against a mixture of foreign and 
Russian sailors, and, indeed, render it impossible. There 
was no way left, therefore, as the Russians became sea- 
men, not from a natural pressure of circumstances, but 
agreeably to the wish and will of their sovereigns, save 
that of selecting the candidates for the sea-service, in the 
same inanner as the soldiers, out of the agricultural and 
pastoral population of the interior. Of the 80,000 sailors 
now serving before the mast in the Russian navy, there 
is no doubt that at least S4,000 followed the plough and 
handled the spade till after they were grown up ; and, 
perhaps, not more than 2000 of them have, as a prepa- 
ratory school, been engaged in the not inconsiderable 
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coasting trade of the Black Sea, or in the fisheries of the 
White Sea and Arctic Ocean, and upon the great rivers 
of the country. 

But, independently of the defective organisation of the 
crews of Russian ships of war, which must be a neces- 
sary consequence of the circumstances above enumerated, 
the absolute want of a commercial marine is most dis- 
advantageous for the navy. The commercial marine is 
a sort of reserve for the military marine : it is, as it were, 
the national guard or the militia of the latter. England, 
Denmark, North America, Greece, and almost all the 
seafaring states and nations, have a very numerous and 
important mercantile navy, which can not only furnish 
a great number of experienced seamen for manning their 
ships of war, but which may themselves be transformed 
into such by the grant of letters of marque and of cannon. 

Russia has scarcely any thing but a passive maritime 
trade. The coasting trade of the natives is very incon- 
siderable ; and if all the sea-ships belonging to all the 
ports of Russia were reckoned up, they would, even includ- 
ing the very smallest, fall far short of a thousand. Russia, 
therefore, cannot carry oq naval warfare but with her 
ships equipped for that express purpose ; and while her 
troops of the line upon land are so superabundantly 
surrounded by the extremely efficient Cossacks and other 
light troops, at sea she must renounce almost entirely 
the aid of privateers, which may be called the Cossacks 
of that element. Owing to this circumstance, in com- 
paring the strength of the maritime powers, the mere 
number of ships of the line and frigates cannot be placed 
against those of other navies. On this point Russia is 
in the same predicament in regard to Denmark, France, 
and Spain, as these powers are in regard to England, and 
as England again is to North America. Russia has pro^ 
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portionably more ships of war than France, Spain, &c. 
and far fewer merchantmen. These stand in regard to 
the proportionate strength of their mercantile and mili- 
tary navy in the like position with reference to England, 
as England again does to North America, which becomes 
a terror to her enemies in a naval war, not by the great 
number of her men of war, but by means of her for- 
midable mercantile navy. 

As then the want of a Russian mercantile navy on the 
one hand strikes from beneath the military marine the 
ground in which it ought to take root and flourish, so, on 
the other hand, this want causes the whole object of the 
existence of the Russian navy to differ from that of all 
other navies. It is not engaged in any of those services 
which other military navies have to perform — to protect 
the tracks of peaceful traders, to keep open the routes 
to distant colonies, to force passages, &c. There are no 
fleets of Russian merchantmen for the Russian frigates 
to convoy ; and, with the exception of the patch of ice 
and snow whicb she possesses in America, and to which 
a small expedition is sent out every three years, Russia 
has no foreign colony, no merchantmen to convoy to dis- 
tant parts, and to protect against unexpected enemies, 
pirates, &c. 

The English, the French, the Dutch, and the Danish 
fleets have continually, even during peace, a number of 
little military commissions to execute in the most distant 
seas ; at one time to blockade a port in America, at ano- 
ther to revenge an insult t© the flag in Australia ; here 
to rout a nest of pirates, there to look after and seize 
slave-ships. The Russian fleet, on the other hand, has 
nothing but its annual manoeuvres and parades in the 
Baltic and the Black Sea ; of course the Russian navy 
must rank very low in point of seamanship and experi- 

VOL. II. p 
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ence. The fleets of all the other European powers gain 
experience on all the oceans of the world ; the Russian 
has no experience but of the Black Sea and the Baltic. 

And even this it can acquire only in a very imperfect 
degree, owing to the peculiar situation of the Russian 
sea«ports. The climate of the Russian military ports iu 
the Baltic, at Cronstadt, Reval, and Sweaburg, at Arch- 
angel on the Icy Ocean, and at Ochotzk and Petropaw- 
losk on the Eastern Ocean, is such that, during the greater 
part of the year, the Russian fleet is condemned to an 
involuntary inactivity. From six to eight months of the 
year, the Russian men of war lie without stirring in their 
harbours, and it is only from four to six months that they 
are able to leave them. The time for practical exercise 
in seamanship is consequently very brief, and that for 
the free disposal of naval forces, in case of the breaking 
out of a war, likewise extremely limited. 

In regard to climate, the southernmost Russian mili- 
tary ports, Astrachan, Nikolaje£F, Odessa, Cherson, and 
Sewastopol, are not in more auspicious circumstcmces ; 
so that, during the greater part of the year, the whole 
Russian navy may be regarded as a useless engine, a 
dead capital. 

There is no state in the world which, notwithstanding 
the low pay of its sailors, pays in proportion so extrava- 
gantly dear to be a naval power, none which derives in 
proportion so little advantage from being such as Russia. 
Besides the allusions already made to the expensiveness 
of the Russian ships, there are other peculiarities con- 
nected with the two principal military ports, which 
necessitate farther sacrifices for the maintenance of the 
navy — namely, in Cronstadt and Petersburg, the fresh 
water, which destroys the ships sooner, and in the salt 
waters of Sewastopol, a merciless foe to the Russian 
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ships, a diminutive worm, which makes rapid and pro- 
digious havoc in their timbers. It reduces, we are assured, 
the average duration of a Russian ship of war so consi- 
derably that it lasts but half as long as an English or a 
French ship. If this is the fact — a recent traveller in 
Russia states it, and calls the worm teredo navalis — we 
must infer that, on the one hand, there must always be 
many rotten and decayed ships in the Russian navy, 
and on the other that their renewal must cost immense 
sums. 

According to the present wants and circumstances of 
Russia, the sum which she spends on her large naval 
establishment may be termed a most lavish expenditure. 
The cost of repairs, equipment, and new ships for a 
navy of 350 ships, pay for 50,000 seaman and marines, 
the maintenance of the above-mentioned twelve military 
ports, the 17 hospital stations of the navy, the naval 
seminaries at Petersburg, Cronstadt, NikolajeflF, Arch- 
angel, Cherson, and Odessa, lastly the 12 great naval 
hospitals, cannot be set down at less than 60 million 
rubles. At this rate, the whole naval establishment must 
have absorbed, during the almost total inactivity in the 
last eleven years, not less than nearly 700 million rubles, or 
about sixteen times the amount of the revenue of the 
kingdom of Poland ; and, with the exception of some 
missions to America, and a few transports of troops to 
Constantinople and the Caucasus, nothing was done for 
this outlay. 

Hence it is evident that under present circumstances 
Russia has scarcely any need for her navy : it was 
built in hope for the future. Russia must only keep 
her fleet ready, that when she has acquired better 
ports, she may have a fleet to put into them. In the 
whole institution of the Russian navy, future acquisition 

p2 
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is as essentially calculated upon as in that of her land- 
army. If Russia should ever be in possession of the 
Bosphorus and the Sound, then she would have need of 
a navy, then it would give weight and importance to the 
state itself : now it is only a burden to the country, and 
for this very reason the more dangerous to other states, 
because Russia will endeavour to rid herself of this 
burden. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMINISCENCES. 

The Siasches— The Raschtschiks— The Corps of Pages— -Dress of the La- 
dies of the Court — Labourers at the State Machine — Consecration of 
a new House — Physiognomy — Coffee-houses — German Musicians — 
River-Craft — Pickpockets — Vapour-Baths, 

We have endeavoured in these volumes to melt down 
some of the observations which we made in the great 
capital of the North into general descriptions and sketches. 
We find, however, that in our journals there are still left 
some things not adapted to the wreaths that we strove 
to weave. We here give these remnants collected into 
a many-coloured bouquet. They are the gleanings of 
our harvest, intermixed perhaps with some chaff and 
dust, but which the reader may perhaps not grumble to 
take into the bargain. 

THE SIASCHES. 

To those objects which first strike the foreigner in 
Petersburg as something remarkable belongs a sort of 
turrets, which are seen here and there overtopping the 
houses. They are not very high, though high enough to 
overlook the quarter allotted to them, circular, provided 
with rows of small windows, one above another, sur- 
rounded by a gallery, and crowned at the top by a num- 
ber of iron bars and cords, the purpose of which one 
cannot immediately comprehend. 

There are the towers of the Siasches, the police- 
houses, which serve for watching the two elements that 
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Petersburg has most to fear from— fire and water. A 
couple of old watchmen, wrapped in sheep-skin, are 
continually walking round these galleries, and their eyes 
are poring day and night over the quarter committed to 
their care. The iron bars are a telegraphic apparatus, 
by means of which the police and the public are instantly 
made acquainted with any approaching danger. To give 
notice of peril from water they have red flags ; for fire 
in the day-time, black leather or black sackcloth, and for 
the night red lamps. There are four sets of each class 
of signs, which, arranged in various constellations and 
figures, indicate the quarter of the city which is threat- 
ened with one or the other calamity. Each quarter has 
its figure. Four signs are quite sufficient for the twelve 
divisions of Petersburg, as more than thirty difiPerent 
constellations may be formed with them. 

Petersburg certainly dreads the flags, for it is aware 
of its weak side towards the water. People here care 
less about fire ; for, if they were to rise from their beds 
whenever there is a fire, they would scarcely have a quiet 
night. " Where is that fire ?" said I to my servant. 
•* Those are houses on the Wiborg Side." — " And yon- 
der ?"—*' That is the Galleys port''— At a third window 
I perceived a third fire. '* That is the Winter Palace," 
said my man. There is scarcely a great building or 
quarter of the city but has been burned down some time 
or other. The carelessness of the Russians in regard to 
fire, the numerous stove-fires which are kept up for the 
greatest part of the year in these northern houses, the 
numerous little saints' lamps which are burning night 
and day in every house, and lastly the great quantity of 
wood employed in Russian architecture, may be the 
principal causes, the latter particularly, of these frequent 
calamities from fire. Petersburg has more wood, and 
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consequently more fires than Berlin, and Berlin more than 
Vienna, where stone is more commonly employed in 
building.* In Rome and Naples, where there is still 
more stone there are still fewer fires. The Russian go- 
vernment, as we have already observed, is desirous to 
transform not Petersburg alone but all the cities of the 
empire more and more into stone or brick; and this 
petrifaction has already proceeded so far in Moscow 
that another fire there so extensive as that in 1812 is 
impossible, and that a second Napoleon, if he were to 
come, would be much more difficult to drive out. The 
more Russia becomes civilized and improved, the more 
assailable she will be from the West. 

THE RASCHTSCHIKS. 

The raschtschiks, or carvers in wood, constitute a pecu- 
liar class of artisans in Petersburg and in the cities of 
Russia in general. It is natural that, among the inha- 
bitants of the vast forests of Russia, a peculiar talent 
for wood-cutting and carving should be developed. Many 
domestic utensils and other articles, which we make of 
clay or iron, the Russians cut out of wood— bowls, pots, 
jugs, cart-gear, &c. There are various places in Russia, 
where these necessaries for housekeeping are very neatly 
made of wood, and paintedand lacquered. The raschtschiks 
in the towns are commonly employed on the decorations of 
the interior of the churches and the gold frames for the 
images of the saints, on which immense masses of wood- 
carving are expended. 

Though in all the other handicraft businesses the 
Germans are far more numerous than the Russians, yet 
the raschtschiks are almost exclusively natives. I took 

* In Vienna, for instance, most staircases are of stone, in Berlin but 
few, in Petersburg scarcely any. 
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occasion to pay a visit to M. PopugajefiF, to see the work 
and workshop of such an artist. 

In M. Popugajeff I found a genuine long-bearded 
Russian, who wore his kaftan precisely in the same 
manner as the Mongols taught the Russians 500 years 
ago. Seeing that I was a Njemetz, he would have turned 
me over to his son, who would give me, he said, every 
explanation that I could desire. This young gentleman 
wore a German frock-coat and his hair ct lajeune France; 
he spoke German and French. As both were equally 
interesting to me, the old-fashioned father and the meta- 
morphosed son, I requested them both to stay with me, 
and they cheerfully complied. The father stroked his 
long beard and informed me that he came as a mushik 
to Petersburg, and began in a very small way — ^the son, 
arranging his silk cravat, told me that they now em- 
ployed forty hands, and that their establishment was the 
most considerable in Petersburg. The father showed me 
the wreaths of vine-leaves and flowers which he was 
having executed for the decoration of a church — the son, 
interrupting him, handed to me the figures of Venus 
and Hercules, ordered by I know not which ambassador. 
The father pointed out a pair of gigantic podswetschniks 
(chandeliers) destined for the new Smolnoi church — the 
son a couple of elegant candelabra after Italian models, 
and a couple of garlands for rococo sofas, such as are 
now the fashion in Petersburg. Both of them were 
equally solicitous to make me understand that their 
concern was the first of its kind in Petersburg, that the 
emperor knew about them, and that some years ago they 
were presented by him with a medal of merit. 

The drawings which the men used were not amiss, 
and their skill in executing the entire circular figure 
after such flat patterns truly admirable. Each of the 
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forty men had such a drawing before him, and was 
working away with small chisels, knives, and hammers, 
at a block of lime wood, which perceptibly assumed form 
under his fingers. Among the pieces which these people 
had executed in their leisure hours were some really 
beautiful things, for instance a bouquet of flowers with 
the most delicate leaves, and among them corn-ears, 
every beard of which was represented in wood. On one 
leaf was crawling a caterpillar, and on another had 
settled a fly and a butterfly, the whole, even to the legs 
and the antennae, wrought in wood. The only wood 
which they use is that of the lime. Superior as their 
carving is, so wretched is their gilding. The rococo, 
which has been drawn forth again from the archives of 
the cabinet-makers of the last century and come into 
fashion, has therefore been nowhere so warmly welcomed 
as in Russia, on account of these raschtschiks, whom 
every body is employing to carve rococo-furniture. 

From M. PopugajeflF (Parrotson) I went to M. Sacha- 
riew (Sugarer), and from M, Sachariew to M. Pustiinin 
(Empty head) all of them raschtschiks, and found nearly 
the same state of things with them all, bearded fathers, 
frenchified sons, gilt flower-wreaths, lime-wood statues. 
All insisted that the Russians understand this business 
better than the Germans, and that there was only one 
German wood-cutter in Petersburg, who could work 
from fancy with knife and chisel, like them ; and that 
was Mr. K, I called on Mr. K. who confessed that 
what these Russian gentlemen had told me was the fact, 
but that the gilding of the Russians was inferior to that 
of the Germans, and that there were many other buts 
besides. From him I learned that the principal com- 
missioners for carvings in wood proceed from the Russian 
churches ; of course the Russians stand a better chance 
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than the Germans, in the first place because it is easier 
for them to obtain the orders through their acquaintance 
with the popes, and in the next, they undertake without 
the least consideration all such commissions, which are 
usually given to those who ofiFer to execute them at the 
lowest rate. A German who is desirous to do his work 
as well as possible, and who, in case he should fail^ can- 
not help himself out in any other way by intercession, 
connexions, intrigues, &c., can never bid below a Rus- 
sian, and therefore rarely gets a job. 

I begged Mr. K. to illustrate this subject by an ex- 
ample. "OhP* said he, '*one has not far to go for 
examples. Very lately all the carving for the new R. 
church was offered to any one who should engage to fur- 
nish it at the lowest price. I made an exact calculation 
of every thing, agreeably to the plan proposed ; and, 
taking into account wood, labour, gold, the shortness of 
the term within which the whole was to be finished, &c., 
I found that I could not undertake the work for less than 
12,000 rubles- A Russian raschtschik offered to do it 
for 7000. The contract was given to him, but he had 
not finished by the specified time, so that the consecra- 
tion of the church had to be postponed. At the inter- 
cession of good friends not only was he forgiven this 
failure, but obtained, as he had calculated upon before- 
hand, an additional sum of 5000 rubles, upon pretext 
that he had been required to do more than he had origi- 
nally contracted to do, and that it was absolutely im- 
possible to afford the work for the original sum. It is 
scarcely two years since it was put up, and the gilding 
is already beginning to fade." 

Thus these histories of contracts and engagements 
are much upon a par with every thing else in Russia. 
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THE CORPS OP PAGES. 

The school in which youths are instructed in the ele- 
gant accomplishments and manners requisite to qualify 
them for pages of the emperor and empress, is in a mag- 
nificent building called the Corps of Pages, situated in 
Garden Street, opposite to the Bank. Here 130 boys, the 
^lite o£ the youth of the whole empire, are nourished, 
with the finest extracts of the arts and sciences. They 
are the sons of ministers, marshals, and the first men in 
the empire. T6 obtain admission, the father must not 
be of lower rank than lieutenant-general. The youths 
are admitted at the age of twelve years, and leave the 
institution at eighteen. About twenty enter annually 
upon their functions in the imperial palace, where fifteen 
of them are constantly on duty. 

This school is perhaps the most elegant in Europe, for, 
in splendour of external appearance, it is little inferior 
to the imperial palace. It was built by the emperor 
Paul for the reception of the knights of St. John, who 
never had so splendid a palace either in Malta, in Rhodes, 
or in Jerusalem, as was here allotted to them shortly be- 
fore their dissolution. The chapel of the Order, which 
stands not far from the building, bears this inscription : 
" Divo Joanni Baptistae Paulus Imperator Hospit. Ma- 
gister.*' This church is still decorated with the crosses, 
armorial bearings, and colours of the knights, put up by 
order of Paul ; here too still stands his gilt throne, 
which he occupied at the meetings of the Order. The 
Catholic service is still regularly performed here. 

DRESS OF THE LADIES OF THE COURT. 

Since the emperor Nicholas again introduced the 
ancient national costume at his court, for the ladies 
at least, since the gentlemen retain their uniforms as 
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before, there exists undoubtedly no court which on gala 
and court days presents so imposing an appearance as 
the Russian. A short description of the costume of the 
ladies of the court will suffice to convey some idea of it. 

The principal article of this costume is the sarafan, 
a wide upper garment without sleeves, and open before. 
Beneath it is worn a long-sleeved under-dress, which 
falls in folds. The sarafan in general is made of thick 
velvet embroidered with gold, varying in colour and in 
embroidery according to the rank and consequence of the 
wearer. The under-dress is commonly of silk and of a 
bright colour ; its long sleeves are held together at the 
wrists by gold clasps. The hair is merely turned up to 
the crown and decorated with the kokoschnik, which is 
a lofty diadem, in the form of a half moon, so placed on 
the head that the points are turned backward. This 
kokoschnik, which is in general most richly and taste- 
fully adorned with pearls and precious stones, and from 
which a long veil descends behind, imparts to each lady 
the air of a queen. 

The regulations respecting the cut and colour of this 
costume are extremely precise : but yet every one is left 
at liberty to move at pleasure within the prescribed 
limits and to vary with taste the original cut. The ladies 
of honour also are distinguished by the fashion of their 
coiflFure, Thus the whole combines the imposing effect 
of uniformity with the interest of variety. 

The court of Vienna prides itself on the display of a 
more solid magnificence by its magnates and courtiers. 
This may be the case ; but, in regard to splendour of 
external appearance, richness of colours, and tasteful 
arrangement of forms, no court can vie with that of 
Russia. 

Social manners and behaviour at this court, which, if 
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Catherine's well-known rules of conduct to be observed 
at the Hermitage were seriously intended, and we are 
really to infer from her prohibitions the existence of cor- 
responding faults, must half a century ago have been 
excessively rude, have, it is said, been so improved and 
refined, that Russian courtiers, when at other courts, 
think themselves authorised to make as many satirical 
remarks as were formerly made on their own. 

LABOURERS OF THE STATE MACHINE. 

There are now at the helm of affairs in Petersburg men 
who devote their whole time and all their powers to the 
State. Several who hold the highest posts are seen but 
rarely and for moments in company, because their whole 
time is occupied by public business. The present em- 
peror is one of the most active servants of the St'ate, and 
requires the like activity of his fellow-labourers. Many 
of the first men have already been in the service longer 
than many a poor Russian soldier, who can obtain his dis- 
charge at the end of twenty- five years. They have long 
possessed a peaceful spot in some province or other, to 
which they would be glad to retire ; but the government, 
which makes a point of keeping about it all who are 
clever men, and, while any of its servants retains his 
energies and his talents, turning them to its advantage, 
puts off those who solicit their dismission with rewards 
and promises ; and so they continue at their posts till 
some day death calls them away, before they have been 
allowed to enjoy the wished-for repose. 

CONSECRATION OF A NEW HOUSE. 

I was one day passing a window at which a great 
number of people were inquisitively gazing. A new- 
built tobacco-shop was going to be consecrated. As I 
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knew something of the master, I went in, and was im- 
mediately invited by him to attend the ceremony. 

He had previously carried on his business in another 
street, but had now removed it to larger premises. Every 
thing in his establishment was spick and span new ; the 
polished mahogany of the bureaus and sofas shone like 
looking-glass ; the beds stood ready-made in the farthest 
rooms; in the shop packets of tobacco and chests of 
cigars were placed in the neatest order ; the scales and 
weights of bright brass were in readiness, but not an 
ounce had yet been sold. A large company of guests 
dressed for the occasion filled the rooms ; relatives and 
friends of the master of the house, crossing themselves 
and bowing, were followed by some priests in sparkling 
pontificals, and singing and fumigating, as they passed, 
all the chests of tobacco and cigars, all the divans, tables, 
and chairs, consecrating and sprinkling every corner, 
every door-sill, every wall, every window and window- 
seat, and calling down the blessing of Heaven upon them. 
The whole ended in an entertainment, and, while the 
ceremony was still going on in the rear, the business of 
selling was forthwith commenced in front, that the bless- 
ing of Heaven might be caught fresh and hot immediately 
after the consecration. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The physiognomy of nations is without 3oubt one of 
the most interesting, but at the same time one of the 
most difficult subjects. 

There is a certain national type which, from the most 
remote antiquity, ever since the first separation into tribes, 
since the time of the sons of Noah and the patriarchs, 
has been peculiar to this or that nation, and which re- 
produces itself again and again with astonishing regu- 
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larity. This national type, this national physiognomy, 
appears purest and most distinctly marked in certain 
countries ; while in others it is found less sharp, mixed, 
and inclining to other types. 

The original type is not only changed and modified by 
intermixture with a foreign national physiognomy, but 
it has from the first founded and developed numberless 
varieties within its own circle, like all phenomena in 
Nature. What I mean is this : as there is, for instance, 
a certain habit of the beech, the oak, the willow, which 
is peculiar to each class of those trees, and renders the 
separation of these classes possible and necessary ; but, 
as in the class of the oak or the willow, there are again 
numerous petty difiPerences in size, in the development 
of the branches, in the forms of the leaves, in a word, 
in the whole habit, which constitute the difiPerent varieties 
of the oak, the willow, &c. — so there are among the 
French, the Russians, the Germans, &c. a certain general 
habit, a certain original physiognomy, a certain original 
form of the nose, the mouth, the eyes, a certain colour 
of the hair, the face, the complexion, a certain expres- 
sion of the whole, which seem to be inherent in all. 
But within tlie circle of these original forms there is 
again a vast number of original varieties, which difiPer 
as much from each other as the weeping birch from the 
common birch, or the spruce fir from the Scotch fir. 

The general original form, as well as the difiPerent 
original varieties, are seen re-appearing throughout the 
whole nation. In these appear next the physiognomies 
peculiar to certain provinces, districts, and towns. Upon 
this foundation are built family physiognomies, and lastly 
individual physiognomies, with all their special pecu- 
liarities j in which, notwithstanding their distinct and 
sharply marked individuality, neither the famiiy-phy- 
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siognomy, nor the provincial, nor the general national, 
nor the variety of the national original physiognomy can 
be mistaken. 

As for the Russians, I have certainly discovered a very- 
decided Russian physiognomy, which differs from that 
of the French, the Germans, &c. in every point, in the 
line of the face, in all the lines of the forehead, in the 
cheeks, in the lips, in all proportions of the chin, the 
nose, the mouth, in shape, colour, and dimensions &£ the 
eyes, in the expression of every part and of the whole. In 
like manner, I discovered certain original varieties of this 
physiognomy, and saw certain general modifications of 
that original physiognomy, on which all of them are 
founded, diffused over the whole Russian nation, and 
perpetually recurring. I found these varieties so dis- 
tinctly marked that I recognised them at once whenever 
they presented themselves, and that I had even invented 
names for some of them. Several of these varieties 
originated no doubt in the intermixture of foreign national 
physiognomies with the Russian. Thus I cpuld plainly 
perceive where the Russian national physiognomy passed 
over into the Finnish, where it blended with the Tatar, 
how and where it was transformed into the Malorossian. 
The latter, for instance, I knew so well, that I could decide 
at once whether any part of a face belonged to a Malo- 
rossian or Great Russian physiognomy.* Here and there 
too I had discovered faint traces and indications of 
Russian family-physiognomies. f 

* Of course these things are mentioned not to show the peculiar sub- 
tilty of our apprehensive faculty, for any one may make such observa- 
tions, but to prove the marvellous variety of the works of Nature. 

f I say, faint traces : for it is characteristic for the Russians, and to be 
accounted for from their whole anti-aristocratic social condition, that 
there are not to be found among them such distinctly marked family- 
physiognomies as among us, where we can pursue family-likenesses 
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But, in spite of the distinctness with which much in 
the boundless field of inquiry presented itself to our 
eyes, if we were to attempt to communicate our observa- 
tions to others, the subject would require such lengthened 
discussion and likewise the aid of pictorial and if possible 
plastic representations, as to be incompatible with the 
plan of this work. We abstain, therefore, from pursuing 
it any further, content with having adverted thus gene- 
rally to the infinite variety of the objects which present 
themselves to the inquirer in this field. 

COFFEE-HOUSES. 

The Petersburg coffee-houses are of little consequence. 
Of course when a person is daily receiving from his 
friends every possible attention, and finds all his wants 
supplied with the most cordial good-will, he feels little 
inclination to visit taverns and coffee-houses, where he 
must pay for every thing, and after all is not so comfort- 
able as at the wealthy prince R.'s or S-'s. While this 
extraordinary hospitality prevails in Petersburg, taverns 
and eating-houses cannot thrive. In Paris and London, 
there are people enough who pass half the day in taverns 
and coffee-houses. In Petersburg it is merely a few 
foreigners without acquaintance who seek accommodation 
there, or officers who appoint to meet one another at 
those places, and who call for nothing more than what 
decency absolutely requires ; or you slip in just before 
dinner to look at the papers and to pick up as much news 
as possible along with the repast. Still Petersburg is 
populous enough for these transient wants to be capable 

through genealogies and series of portraits up to remote antiquity. In 
this respect, the Russian physiognomy is a vast chaos, in which all that 
is individual and personal is melted down and disappears in what is more 
general and indeterminate, without founding an individual and permanent 
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of calling elegant establishments of this kind into exist- 
ence. 

The most celebrated coffee-house keeper in Petersburg 
is Beranger, who has his handsome establishments in 
several of the principal streets of the city^ and colonies 
for sweetmeats and preserves. His chief settlement is 
in the Perspective. These coffee-houses are of course, 
for the reasons already stated, small and inanimate com- 
pared with those of Paris. But they are the more elegant 
and tasteful, handsomely furnished, and also well pro- 
vided with the principal French, English, and German 
newspapers. 

GERMAN MUSICIANS. 

Strolling one day through the streets of Petersburg, 
I observed a number of people gaping into the court- 
yard of a palace, the gate of which stood open. I looked 
too, and a scene presented itself, which I would rather 
paint than describe. In the middle of the court stood a 
musician, accompanying the harp and voice of a woman 
upon a violin : they were Germans. Old bearded ras- 
noschtschiks and iswoschtschiks, drawing their horses 
behind them as far as they could, poked their heads in at 
the gate, while handsome lads, carrying sbiten about for 
sale, distended their eyes, as though to devour the music, 
which the Russians are as eager after as bears after 
honey. The tones of the poor German woman's harp 
attracted many listening groups into the balconies and 
galleries of the different floors of the palace. On one of 
them a cook was ^mechanically wiping a dish with his 
hands, while his ears and his whole attention were ab- 
sorbed by the sounds. An old Russian, leaning over the 
, lowest railing, complacently stroked his long beard, as 
though he was bathing it in music. A couple of 
smart damsels were peeping through a small window. 
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and Cossack boys came down the steps bringing the 
donations of the family to the poor musicians. 

When they had done singing and playing, we too 
presented our contribution, an^ walked on with them 
talking of Germany and German music. They had 
travelled a great way into Siberia, where they had lost 
one of their number, who played the clarinet, and then 
into the Crimea and the Steppes, where their daughter, 
who used to collect the free-will offerings of their audi- 
tors, died. Reduced to harp and violin, they intended to 
embark at Petersburg and to spend at their native place 
the produce of their peregrinations. 

There is not, I should think, any nation so athirst after 
music as the Russians, but yet they have no national 
instruments, though they will sit together at the spin- 
ning-wheel and sing the sweetest airs of their own com- 
posing. The whole street-music of Russia is in the 
hands of Germans — ^German musicians from Bohemia, 
organ-grinders from Silesia and the Black Forest, and 
singers from the Tyrol, are continually travelling through 
the empire. 

The German colonies on the Baltic, in Riga, Dorpat, 
and Reval, make a great number of organs, with which 
poor members of their communities proceed, playing 
and singing, into the heart of Russia beyond the Ural 
and the Ob. These tones of German organs resound to 
the foot of the Altai and the wall of China; and thus 
the Germans, who, since the times of Mozart and Haydn, 
have been the musicians of Europe, borne upon the 
wings of the Russian eagle, have made themselves the 
musicians of half Asia also. 

RIVER-CRAFT. 

The small Petersburg gondolas, which we have al- 
ready had occasion to notice as plying upon the Newa, 
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have, contrary to ours— in Russia many things are 
directly reverse to what they are with us— a broad 
low head and a high pointed stern. A still more im- 
portant phenomenon on the waters of the Newa than these 
gondolas is presented by the large fleets of struses which 
arrive in summer from the interior of the country. They 
are, it is true, not a Petersburg production, but they 
appeiar here in greater numbers than any where else, and 
here too they in general terminate their career, so that 
they excite the particular attention of the foreigner. 
There are among them Wolga, Kama, Ladoga, Dwina, 
and Wolchow vessels j for, by means of its extraordinary 
system of canals, Petersburg is now in communication 
with all those rivers. 

The chief points relative to the construction of all 
these different boats, which are called by the general 
name of Struses, may be reduced to the following. They 
are mostly very large, and in general so little labour and 
pains have been expended on building them that they 
look more like a production of Nature than of art. The 
basis is formed of thick pine trunks, which have been 
allowed to retain the longest lateral roots, and these 
stand up on the side like ribs of .the boat. The planks 
with which these ribs are covered have been hewn with 
the axe only, and are fastened with strong wooden pins. 
The cargo is covered with a lofty roof formed of young 
birch-trees, the branches of which are twisted together, 
and sometimes a tarpaulin is thrown over the whole. 
Around the foot of this awning runs a gallery for the 
crew to navigate the vessel. The cabin of the master, 
composed of boards nailed together, and adorned with 
scraps of stained paper and images of saints, is in the 
middle of the vessel and of the awning, both which it 
divides into two parts. The stem of a pine in the centre. 
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for a mast, carries a prodigious sail, and two other pines, 
attached to the head and stern, compose the helm, which 
is mostly longer than the mast. This is generally painted 
most grotesquely with a variety of colours, in long stripes, 
circles, and stars, from the combination of which the 
initiated easily discover the birthplace of the bark. 

Many hundreds, nay thousands, of these Struses arrive 
here every summer. They form the different fleets, or, 
as the Russians call them, caravans, all of which set out 
at stated times from their places of rendezvous in the 
interior — the salt caravan at its time, the iron caravan at 
its time, the Twer caravan at its time. Decidedly the 
greater number of them remain in Petersburg. Very 
few, about six or eight in a hundred, return with other 
goods up the rivers into the interior. Those which stay 
are taken to pieces and their materials sold for fuel in 
the city : but many are frozen in before they can be 
broken up. In the course of the winter, when wood 
begins to get scarce, they are pierely stripped of their 
planks, and then you see everywhere on the banks of the 
Newa the hulls of wrecked vessels projecting above the 
snow and ice. 

PICKPOCKETS. 

The French ambassador was one day talking to a prince 
of the imperial house of Russia, about the extraordinary 
dexterity of the Parisian thieves, and relating a variety 
of anecdotes concerning their feats. The grand- duke 
expressed his opinion that the Petersburg pickpockets 
were quite as clever, and, to remove all doubt on that 
point from the mind of the ambassador, he offered to 
lay him a wager that, if he would dine with him on the 
following day, before the removal of the dessert, his 
watch, ring, and everything else belonging to his toilet 
that was not firmly fastened to his clothes, should be 
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stolen. His excellency accepted the wager, and the 
grand-duke immediately despatched a messenger to the 
director of the police, with a request that he would send 
him the cleverest and adroitest pickpocket then in cus-^. 
tody. He was put into a footman's livery, furnished 
with the necessary instructions, and promised exemption 
from punishment and his liberty, if he performed his 
business well. The ambassador mentioned his watch as 
the article to which the principal attention both of him- 
self and the thief would naturally be directed ; and the 
new servant was ordered to give the grand-duke a sign 
as soon as he had secured it. 

The dinner commenced; the first course came and 
was removed ; the Greek, Spanish, and French wines, 
red and white, glistened in turn in the glasses. The 
ambassador was particularly careful of his watch ; and 
the grand-duke, observing his caution, smiled sometimes 
kindly, sometimes half sarcastically. The new footman was 
always bustling about, mingling among the other ser- 
vants, changing plates and handing wine. The dinner 
was drawing towards a conclusion, and the grand-duke 
was still waiting impatiently for the preconcerted sign 
from the thief, who, however, seemed to be completely 
taken up in waiting upon the company. All at once the 
grand-duke's countenance brightened up ; and, turning 
to the ambassador, who was absorbed in conversation 
with his neighbours, he asked him what o'clock it was. 
The ambassador clapped his hand triumphantly to his 
pocket, where a few minutes before he had felt that his 
watch was safe, and to the amusement of the whole 
company, but especially of the imperial entertainer, he 
drew from it a neatly trimmed turnip. 

Universal laughter ensued, and the ambassador was 
somewhat disconcerted. He would have taken a pinch 
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to compose himself, but baving felt in all bis pockets, he 
discovered with horror that his gold snuff-box was gone 
too. The laughter was redoubled. In his embarrass- 
ment and mortification, he clapped his hand, as he was 
in the habit of doing, to his finger to turn the beautiful 
gold seal-ring which he wore upon it— but that also was 
gone. In short, he found that he was completely plun- 
dered of everything that was not firmly attached to his 
dress — ring, snuff-box, handkerchief, gloves, toothpick. 



The performer of this sleight of hand was then brought 
forward. The grand-duke ordered him to restore the 
stolen articles, and was not a little surprised to see him 
produce two watches, and hand one to himself and the 
other to the ambassador, two rings one of which he gave 
in like manner to the grand-duke and one to the ambas- 
sador, and two snuff-boxes, one for the grand-duke and 
the other for the ambassador. The prince now felt in 
amazement in his pockets, as the ambassador had done 
before, and found that he had been plundered in the very 
same manner as the latter. He assured his excellency 
that he was totally unconscious of the matter, and was 
going to chide the rogue soundly, but bethought himself, 
and thanked him for having enabled him in so signal a 
manner to win his wager. He made him a handsome 
present and procured his immediate liberation, admonish- 
ing him for the future to apply his talents to more useful 
purposes. 

VAPOUR-BATHS. 

On Saturday afternoon, you perceive an extraordinary 
bustle among all the lower classes of the population of 
Petersburg. Whole companies of soldiers, who have 
obtained leave of absence, troops of mechanics and labour- 
ers, families of poor working people, men, women and 
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children, are busily running to and fro in the streets, 
with towels under their arms and birch twigs in their 
hands. From the eagerness and the haste of their mo- 
tions, they seem to be going upon some important busi- 
ness ; and in fact it is, at least in their eyes, the most 
important and the most agreeable job that they have to 
do in the whole week. They are going to the public 
baths, to forget in their delightful vapour the hardships 
of the past week, to give suppleness to their limbs, stiflF 
with work and various pains, and to strengthen their 
health for the time to come. 

The Russians are so fond of these baths that Peters- 
burg contains innumerable establishments of the kind. 
The great have theirs in their own houses. Most of those 
for the poor are in the suburbs. Before the door of such 
a bath is inscribed in large letters, by way of an invi- 
tation to every one : " Entrance to the Bath." Within 
the door, which is so narrow that only one can pass at a 
time, sits the money-taker, who for a few copecks gives 
a ticket which admits to the bath, and generally has a 
whole bagful of large copper coin lying by his side. 
Near him are seated a couple of women, selling brandy 
and kalatschi. Here people are incessantly going in and 
coming out, as at a theatre. The plotniks, who give up 
work earlier on a Saturday evening, that they may not 
miss their bath, the servants and coachmen who have 
been lucky enough to get leave of their masters to go to 
the bath, the poor harassed soldiers, to whom one would 
heartily wish that pleasure because they enjoy it so sel- 
dom, women, lads, lasses, men, all rush to the money- 
taker to pay for their tickets, as though they were 
admissions to some favourite theatre. 

Let us pay for ours and go in along with them and see 
somewhat of their proceedings. The baths generally 
consist of two grand divisions, one for the male, the 
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other for the female sex, and the ways to these part just 
behind the money-taker. In the bath-houses which the 
peasants have in the country, both sexes usually bathe in 
the same room, mostly, however, only by families. Many 
travellers assert that the same thing takes place in Peters- 
burg ; but, though I have been in many baths, I have 
always found that the sexes were separated. 

You first come to an open courtyard, where many 
naked men are sitting on a row of benches, dripping 
with perspiration and water, and red as lobsters, all 
breathing hard, sighing, snorting, chatting, drying, and 
dressing themselves. These have done bathing, and are 
puffing and blowing in the feeling of inward delight, 
like Tritons in the sea. There is a chattering and a 
sputtering as though it was a flock of ducks dabbling 
in a pool of water. Even in winter, I saw the people, on 
coming out of the hot bath, drying themselves in this 
manner in the open air^ or at least only under a kind of 
shed, a sort of ante-house to the bath. Round the court 
are the doors to the bathing rooms, which are* spacious 
places constructed with fir trees, where the heat is from 
90» to 110° Fahrenheit. Thick clouds of ^team prevent 
you on entering from seeing what is going forward ; and 
nothing is at first visible but the faint glimmer of a few 
lamps, which breaks through the hazy atmosphere, and 
the flame of the heated stove. To keep your clothes on 
here would be impossible, nor would it be advisable for 
any decently dressed person to venture into these places 
merely in the character of an inquisitive spectator. Of 
course I entered in no other attire than that which we 
have received from Nature, and in which we all look as 
much alike as one egg is to another. In no other trim 
could I expect admittance here : for, had I appeared in a 
decent dress, all those naked figures would assuredly have 

VOL. II. a 
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joined to turn me out again. But, while I availed myself 
of this mask for my observations, they could not suspect 
that my primary object was not to bathe but to watch 
their proceedings. 

When, as I have remarked, you open the door of a 
Russian bath, you can at first see nothing for the vapour. 
But in general it is yourself who produce this vapour, 
rince the cold air, entering along with you, renders the 
vapours visible, though otherwise, owing to the very high 
temperature, being in a half gaseous state, they are 
nearly transparent. Nay, in winter, your entrance is 
generally accompanied with a shower of snow, the moist 
vapours of the interior being instantly frozen by the cold 
atmosphere that envelops you and converted into snow- 
flakes. 

The sensations which you at first experience are sin- 
gular. You see a number of men, from 50 to 100, 
engaged, as it would seem, in tormenting and mortifying 
themselves. Upon the long terrace, constructed amphi- 
theatrically, lie many bodies, some on their backs, others 
on their faces, most of them apparently dead or at least 
in the agonies of death, for they are breathing a glowing 
hot air, which, as you would suppose, can only scorch 
their lungs. Many are lying up above, in the highest 
region of the heat, resolutely bent, it would seem, on 
putting an end to their lives by suffocation. Others^ 
their tormentors, are beating the languishing wretches 
with birch rods, which, no doubt, to increase the efiect 
of their strokes, they dip in cold water. Here and there, 
you see fathers sitting on the benches, holding their young 
boys between their knees, and flogging tb^n in the same 
manner. Others are standing near the red-hot stove, as 
though they were compelled to roast themselves ; while 
others again, descending from the hot upper regions, with 
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the perspiration trickling from every pore, have buckets 
of ice-cold water, which is always kept at hand in large 
tubs, flung over them. 

You imagine indeed, that you have got into a place of 
torture and punishment, and look upon these people, if 
not as victims of persecution and despotism, since you 
see that all they do is done of their own accord, yet as 
martyrs of some fixed idea or lunatics. What a strange 
impression it must make on the novice, when he ques* 
tions these men and they assure him that they are as 
happy as the fish in water, and that all these things 
which appear to have been invented for their torment are 
to them a source of the highest pleasure and gratification i 
Are you then surrounded exclusively by saints of the 
middle ages, who, dying for a good cause, declared^ while 
a shower of burning brimstone fell upon their naked 
bodies, that they were quite comfortable, and sang hymns 
of rejoicing ! 

A novice, I say, may perhaps think thus : but one 
who has overcome the first impressions, whose lungs 
have got used to the heat, who sits down on the benches, 
and abandons himself to the gradually increasing languor 
consequent aa the prodigious perspiration, will soon find 
the solution of the riddle. 

In the Russian baths which I am describing, I never 
gave myself up to this pleasurable feeling, because they 
were too disgusting for enjoyment— for observation of 
course nothing is disgusting — but so much the more fre- 
quently in others of a more elegant kind, of which there 
are many in Petersburg, with ante- room, undressing 
room, and bathing room, fitted up in the neatest manner. 
The pleasure begins when the first disagreeable sensation 
of heat is conquered, and the transpiration begins to be 
in full activity. The genial spirits of warmth then dif- 
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fuse themselves over every part of the body, and pene- 
trate its inmost recesses. You cease to feel anything of 
your existence ; a sense of heavenly happiness alone 
pervades you ; and at last the perspiration is so excessive 
that you seem to exist only as a volatile vapour. All 
pain, every disagreeable sensation, leave you, and you 
feel light as a feather. The rubbing and beating with 
birch twigs, and the sluicing with cold water, not only 
increase the perspiration in an extraordinary degree but 
proportionably heighten the enjoyment. All pains of 
whatever kind quit you in this bath, tooth-ache, head- 
ache, spasms, tic douloureux, gout, rheumatism. Not a 
trace of any of them remains while you continue in the 
bath, for the state in which you then are is one of ex- 
traordinary excitement, a sort of intoxication of the 
whole nervous system. I mean not, of course, to assert 
that the Russian vapour-bath is a radical cure for all 
Forts of pains, for many a one afterwards returns with 
the greater violence. But so much is certain that every 
one, while at the bath, and for some hours afterwards, finds 
himself perfectly free from pain ; and hence it is easy to 
account for the extraordinary eagerness with which the 
Russians throng to this species of intoxi(;^ation. After 
bathing, you are washed through and through like a 
sponge ; for this is the only kind of bath which does not 
cleanse merely the outer skin, but, by the torrents of 
perspiration which penetrate the interior of the body, 
washes heart and stomach, liver and lungs : nay, you 
seem to be purified, cleansed, cleared out to your very 
inmost soul. The general feeling after bathing is ex-' 
quisite, and I really believe that for a sensual people a 
higher sensual gratification could not be devised. 

The Russians of all ranks and ages are so accustomed 
to the vapour-bath, that they feel unwell when they have 
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been obliged to dispense with it longer than usual ; and . 
the poor soldier, chained to his hard service, often com- 
plain3 that he has not been allowed to go to the bath for 
a month, with as piteous a look as if during that time 
he had not had a morsel to eat. 

For many diseases and complaints they prescribe the 
vapour- bath for themselves as the best cure. Of course, 
the very general use of so active a remedy must have 
extraordinary effects on the constitution and state of 
health of the nation, on the blooming and withering of 
beauty among these people, on their old age, &c. This 
would be an interesting subject for separate inquiry. 



THE END. 
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